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“The Ear! of Warwick, enrmnonly known, from the sn!>w<-iju«*nt 
eventa , by the appellation of the King-maker , had distinguished him— 
arff by his gallantry in tht‘ field, by th<- hospitality of his table. by the 
magnificence, and still more by the generosity. of his expense, and hy 
the spirited and bold manner which attended him in ail Ins actions. The 
undesigning frankness and openness of his character rendered Ins eon- 
quest over men's affections the more certain and infallible; his presents 
were regarded as sure testimonies of esteertt and friendship; and his 
professions as the overflowings of his genuine sentiments. No less than 
thirty thousand persons are said to have daily lived at his board in the 
different manors and castles which he possessed in England; the military 
men, allured by his munificence and hospitality, as well as hy his bra¬ 
very, were zealously attached to his interests; the people in general 
bore him an unlimited affection; his numerous retainers were more 
devoted to his will, than to the prince or to the laws; and 111 \v »s 
THE GREATEST, AS WELL A S TII E V.AST , OF THOSE MIGHtV HIHONS, 
WHO FORMERLY OVER-AWED THE eHOAV.S.” — Hume. 



DEDICATORY EPISTLE. 


I kkdicatk (o you, my indulgent Critic and long-tried Friend, 
the work which owes its origin to your suggestion. Long since, foil 
urged me to attempt a ticlion which might borrow its characters 
from our own Records, and sene to illustrate some of those truths 
which History is loo ufleu compelled to leave to the Tale-teller, the 
Dramatist, and the Poet. I nquestiouably, Fiction, when aspiring 
to something higher than mere romance, docs not pervert, but 
elucidate Facts. He who employs it worthily must, like a bio¬ 
grapher, study the time and Jhe characters he selects, with a mi¬ 
nute aud earnest diligence which the general historian, whose 
range extends over centuries , can scarcely be eipccted to bestow 
upon the things and the men of a single epoch; his descriptions 
should till up with colour and detail the cold outlines of the rapid 
chronicler; and, in spite of all that has been argued by pseudo- 
critics, the very fancy w hich urged and animated his theme should 
necessarily tend to increase the reader's practical and familiar ac¬ 
quaintance with the habits, the motives, and tbr modes of thought, 
which constitute the true idiosyncrasy of an age. More than all, to 
Fiction is permitted that liberal use of Analogical Hypothesis which 
is denied to History, and which, if sobered by research, and en¬ 
lightened by that knowledge of mankiud (without which Fiedion 
can neither harm nor profit, for it becomes unreadable,) lends to 
clear up so much (hat were otherwise obscure, aud to solve the 
disputes amkoifliculties of contradictory evidence by the philosophy 
of the human heart. 

My ow n impression of the greatness of the labour to which you 
invited ine, made me the more diflidcul of success, inasmuch as 
the Held of English historical fiction had been so amply cultivated. 
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Hot only by the most brilliant of our many glorious Novelists, but 
by latjjr writers of high and merited reputation. But however The 
annals of our History have been exhausted by the industry of 
Romance, the subject you finally pressed on nty choice is un¬ 
questionably one which, whether in the delineation of character, 
the expression of passion, or the suggestion of historical truths, 
can hardly fail to direct the Novelist to paths wholly untrodden by 
bis predecessors in the Land of Fiction. 

Encouraged by you, I commenced my task — encouraged l>y 
■you, I venture, on concluding it, to believe that, despite the par¬ 
tial adoption of that established compromise between the modem 
i and the elder diction, which Sir Walter Scott so artistically im¬ 
proved from the more rugged phraseology employed by Strutt, and 
which later writers have perhaps somewhat pvcr-hacknied, 1 may 
yet have avoided all material trespass upon ground which others 
have already redeemed from the waste. —* Whatever the produce 
of the soil I have selected, I claim, at least, to have cleared it with 
my own labour, and ploughed it with my own heifer. 

The reign of Edward IV. is in itself suggestive of new conside¬ 
rations and unexhausted interest to those who accurately regard it. 
Then commenced the policy consummated by Henry VII.; then 
were broken up the. great elements of the old feudal order; a now 
Nobility was called into power, to aid the growing Middle Class in 
its struggles with the Ancient; and in the fate of the hero of the 
age, Richard Ncvile, Earl of Warwick, popularly railed the King¬ 
maker, “the greatest as welt as the last of those mighty Barons 
who formerly over-awed the Crown,” * was involved the very prin¬ 
ciple of our existing civilization. It adds to the wide scope of Fic¬ 
tion, which ever loves to explore the twilight, that, as Hume has 
truly observed — “No part of English history since the (lumpiest, 
is so obscure, so uncertain, so little authentic or consistent, as 
that of the Wars between the two Roses." ** It adds also to the 

Hume adits, “and rendered the people inrnpalde of civ it govern¬ 
ment;” a sentence, which, perhaps, judges too hastilv the whole 
question at issue in our earlier history, between the jealoinv of the 
Barons and thefiulhorily of the King. 

•• Hume. 
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importance of that conjectural research In ■which Fiction may be 
ml dr so interesting ami so useful, that— “this profound darkness 
falls upon us just ou the eve of the restoration of letters;" * 
while, amidst the gloom ,*wo perceive the movement of those grest 
ami heroic passions in which Fiction finds delineations everlast¬ 
ingly new, and are brought in contact with characters sufficient]; 
familiar fur interest, sufficiently remote for adaptation to romance, 
ami, above all, so frequently obscured by contradictory evidence, 
that wc lend ourselves willingly to any* one who seeks far help OUT 
judgment of the individual by tests taken from the general know¬ 
ledge i.f mankind. 

Hound the great image of the Last of the Barons group Edward 
the Fourth, at once frank and false; the brilliant but ominous boy¬ 
hood id Birhard the 1'hird; the accomplished Hastings, “a good 
knight and gentle, but somewhat dissolute of living; ” ** the vehe¬ 
ment and liery Margaret of Anjou . the meek image of her “holy 
llenry,” and the pale shadow of their son: there, may we sec, 
also, the gorgeous prelate„ refining in policy and wile, as the 
enthusiasm and energy which had formerly upheld the Ancient 
('htirch pass into the stern and persecuted votaries of the New: 
We behold, in that social transition, the sober Trader — out¬ 
growing the prejudices of the rude retainer or rustic franklin, from 
whom he is sprung — recognising sagaciously, and supporting 
sturdily, the serialian interests of his order, and preparing the 
way for the mighty Middle ( lass in which otir modern Civilization, 
with its faults ami its merits, has established its strong-hold; 
while, in contrast to the measured and thoughtful notions of liherty 
which prudent Commerce entertains, we are reminded of the poli¬ 
tical fanaticism of the secret Lollard, — of the /Vnvjuerfe of the 
turbulent mohlradcr; ami perceive, amidst the various tvranniesof 
the time, and often partially allied w ith the warlike seignorie***— 

* ilume. 

Fhrodule of Kdward V. in Stowe. 

For it is noticeable that in nearly all the popular risings — that of 
Fade, of Itnlmi of lliilesdale, and afterwards of that which Perkin 
Warheeh made subservient to his extraordinary enterprise, the procla¬ 
mations of the rebels always announced, among their popular grievan¬ 
ces, the depression of the ancient nobles anil the elevation of new men-- 
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«|er jealous against all kingly despotism, — the restless and igno¬ 
rant movement of a democratic principle, ultimately suppressed,' 
though not destroyed, under the Tudors, -by the strong uiijpn of a 
Middle Class, anxious for security aud»order, with an executive 
Authority determined upon absolute sway. 

Nor should we obtain a complete and comprehensive view of 
that most interesting Period of Transition, unless we saw some¬ 
thing of the influence which the sombre and sinister wisdom of 
Italian policy began to exercise over the councils of the great — a 
policy of refined stratagem — of complicated intrigue — of svstc- 
matic falsehood — of ruthless, but secret violence: a policy which 
actuated.the fell statecraft of Louis XI., which darkened, when¬ 
ever be paused to think and to scheme, the gaudy ami jovial cha¬ 
racter of Edward IV.; which appeared in its fullest condonation of 
profound guile and resolute will in Itichard ft I., and . — snlicncd 
down into more plausible and specious purpose l>y the miimpas- 
sioned sagacity of Henry VII. -- liuullv attained the object which 
justified all its viiianies to the Prince.s t of its native lam) • namely, 
the tranquillity of a settled s'ate, ami the estahlislmicnl of a ci¬ 
vilized but imperious despotism. 

Again, in that twilight time, upou which was dawning the great 
Invention that gave to Letters and to Science the prcci-itm ami 
durability of the printed page; it is interesting to conjecture what 
would have been the fate of any scienlilic achievement lor which the 
world was less prepared. The reception of priming into England, 
chanced just at the happy period when Scholarship and Literature 
were favoured by the great. The prion", of Ymk, with the ex¬ 
ception of Edward IV. himself, who had, however, the grace to 
lament his own want of learning, and the taste to appreciate it in 
others, were highly educated. The Lords Itivcrs and Hastings* 
were accomplished in all the “wittc and lere" of their age. Princes 
and Peers vied with each other in their patronage of Caxtou , and 
Bishard III., during his hnjef reign, spared no painwtu circulate 
to the utmost the invention destined to transmit his own memory to 

* The erudite Lord Worcester had been one of Laxton'* warmest 
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the haired and the horror or all succeeding time. Bat when we look 
around us, we sec, in contrast |o the gracious and fostering re¬ 
ception of the mere mechanism by which science is made manifest, 
the utmost intolerance to science itself. The mathematics in espe¬ 
cial are deemed the very cabala of the black art — accusations of 
witchcraft were never more abundant, Wd jet, strange to say, 
those who openly professed to practise the unhallowed science,* 
and contrived to make their deceptions profitable to some snirofthy 
political purpose, appear to have enjoyed safety, and sometimes 
even honour, while those who, occupied with some 'pMKlfi^al, 
useful, and noble pursuits, uneomprehended by prince or (teaple, 
denied their sorcery, were dispatched without mercy. The Mlithe 
mniirian and Astronomer, Boliugbrokc (the greatest clerk of Ids 
age;, is hanged and quartered as a wizard, while not only impunity 
hut reverence seems t<? have awaitrd a certain Friar Bunge;, for 
having raised mists and vgpottrs, which greatly befriended Kdnard 
the Fourth at the battle of Barnet. 

Our knowledge of the intellectual spirit of the age, therefore, 
only becomes perfect when we contrast the success of the Impostor 
with the fate of the true (ienitis. And as the prejudices of the 
populac e ran high against all mechanical contrivances for altering 
the settled conditions of labour,*' so, probably, in the very instinct 
and destiny of tienius. which evCr drive it to a war with popular 
prejudice, it would lie towards such contrivances that a man of 
great ingenuity and intellect, if studying the physical sciences, 
would direct his ambition. 

Whether the author, in the invention he has assigned to his 

' .Nigroinanry or Soiecry even took its plaee amongst the regular 
railings. Thus, “Thomas Vandyke late of Cambridgeis styled 
(Holls Pari. 6. p. -M) Nigromanerr. as Ins profession. Sharon Turner’s 
Hist, of Fug., vol. iv. p. l>. Ilurke s History ol Hiehard III. 

•• Kven in llie article of bonnets and hats, it appears that certain 
wiekeil Tuition Mills were deemed worthy^of a special anathema in the 
reign of Kdward IV. These engines are accused of having sought, “Iiy 
Milille imaginationthe destruction of the original makers of hats and 
bonnets, “ by man's strength — that is, with hands and feet." And an 
art of parliament was passed (22nd of Kdward IV.) t% pul down the 
fabrication of the said hats and bonnets by mrAiuHtcal c ontrivance. 
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philosopher (Adam Warner) has too boldly assumed the possibility 
of a conception so much in advance of the time, they who have 
examined such of the works of Roger Bacon as are yet given to the 
world, can best decide; but the assumption in itself belongs 
strictly to the most acknowledged prerogatives of Fiction; ami the 
true and important question will obviously be, not whether Adam 
Warner could have' constructed his model, but whether, having 
so constructed H> the fate that bcfcl him was probable and 
natural. 

Such characters as I have here alluded to seemed, then, to me, 
In Wroitaling the treatment of the high and brilliant subject which 
jqifr eloquence animated me to attempt, the proper Representa¬ 
tives of the multiform Truths which the time of Warwick, the 
King-maker, affords to our interest and suggests for mir instruc¬ 
tion; and I can only wish that the powers of the author were 
worthier of the theme. 

It is necessary that I now stale briefly the foundation of the 
Historical portions of this narrative The charming and popular 
History, of Hume, which, however, in its treatment of the reign 
of Edward the Fourth is more than usually incorrect, has probably 
left upon the minds of many of my readers, who may not hare 
directed their attention to more; recent and accurate researches 
into that obscure period, an erroneous impression of the causes 
which led to the breach between Edward the Fourth and his great 
kinsman and subject, the Karl of Warwick. The general notion 
is probably still string, that it was the marriage of the young King 
to Elizabeth Gray, during Warwick’s negotiations in Fram e for 
the alliance of Bona of Satoy, (sister-in-law to Louis the XI.,) 
which exasperated the fiery Earl, and induced his union with the 
House of Lancaster. All our more recent historians base justly 
rejected this groundless fable, which even Hume (his extreme 
penetration supplying the defects of his superficial research) admits 
with reserve.* A. short s* mm ary of the reasons forthis rejection 

* ‘‘There may even some doubt arise with regard to the proposal of 
marriage mad^to Bona of Savoy,” 4c. — IIimk, note to ». 222 sol in 
edit. 1825. * ’ 
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is given by Dr. I.ingard, and annexed below.* And, indeed, it 
is a (flatter of wonder that so many of oar chroniclers coaid have 
gravely admitted a legend contradicted by ail the subsequent 
rondurt of Warw irk himself. For are find the Earl specially doing 
honour to the publication of F.dward's marriage, standing god¬ 
father to his lirst-burn, (the 1‘rinccss Elizabeth,) employed as 
ambassador, or acting as minister, and fighting for Edward, 
and iizaiiiil the Lancastrians during the five years that elapsed 
between the coronation of Elizabeth and Warwick’s rebellion. 

The real causes of this memorable quarrel, in which N#|nri*k 
acquired his title of King-maker, appear to have been these. 

It is probable enough, as Sharon Turner suggests,** that 
Warwick was disappointed that, since Edward rhose a subject 
for his wife, he neglected the more suitable marriage he might 
have lormed with the EiftTs eldest daughter: and it is impossible 
hut that the Karl should have been greatly chafed, in rnmmon 
with all his order, by the promotion of the Queen's relations,*** 
new men, and apostate Lancastrians. But it is clear that these 
causes for discontent never weakened his zeal for Edward till the 

• “Manx writers tell us that the enmity of Warwick arose from his 
disappointment. caused by Edward's rtandesiine marriage with Elisa¬ 
beth. If we mav believe them, the earl was at llie very lime ill Eranee 
m goiuting on the part of the kmc a inarriitae wiiti Ilona of Saves . sister 

to the ipieen of Eranee; and having suae.led in his mission, brought 

back with him ttie t oinit of ll.uiipimirtin as ambassador from bouts. To 
me (tie whole storv appears a lielmn. I. It is not lo tie found in the 
more am n ut historians. 2. Warwok was noi at the time in France, 
tin the -’oil, of April, ten days before the marriage , # he was employed in 
negotiating a truce with the Krenth envoys in London (Ilyin. \i. e-l), 
and on the -Inti of May. about three weeks after it, was appointed to 
treat of another trin e with the King of Scots {Ryin. xi. 42V). 3. Nor could 
lie bring ltani|.marlin wills him to England. For that nobleman was 
committed a prt.oner to the Itasiite in September, 1463. and remained 
there till May, 1465. Monstrel. in. M7. 109. Three contemporary and 
weil-infnrmed writers, the two eontinnators of the history of Eroyland, 
and Wyreestnt, allrihiite his iliseonlent to the marriages and honours 
granted In the Wvdeviles, amt tin* Vnarrhfge of the Vrincess Margaret 
with the Duke of Burgundy." I.ingard. Yol. iii. c. 24. p. S. 19. (4to 
edition.) 

•• Kb. Turner, Hist. England, vol. iii. p. 269. 

••• W. Wyr. 5U6, 7. Croy 1.512. 



year 1467, when we chance upon the true origin of ihc romance 
concerning Bona of Savoy, and the first open dissension btWvVeen 
Edward and the Earl. # 

In that year Warwick went to Frtyicc, to conclude an alliance 
with Louis the Eleventh, and to secure the hand of one of the 
French Princes* tor Margaret, sister to Edward the Fourth; 
daring this period, Edward recehcd the bastard brother of 
Charles, Count nfCnarolois, afterwards Duke of Burgundy, and 
arranged a marriage between Margaret and the Count. 

Warwick’s embassy was thus dishonoured, and the dishonour 
WH,aggravated by personal emnilv to the bridegroom Edward bad 
piererred.** The Earl retired in disgust to ins castle. But 
Warwick’s nature, which Huine lias happily described as one of 
“undesigning frankness and opeuncss,”*** does not seem to 
have long harboured this resentment. Jly the intercession of the 
Archbishop of York aud others, a reconciliation was effected, 
and the next year, 1468, we find Warwick again in favour, and 
even so far forgetting his own former cause of complaint as to 
accompany the procession in houdlir of Margaret’s nuptials with 
his private foe.t In the following year, however, arose the 
second dissension between the King and his minister—viz., in 

* Which of the Princes this was, lines mil appear, amt ean scarcely 
he conjectured. The Pictorial History of Kiigland. (Book v. toe., in a 
tone of easy derision, says “it was nnr of the sons nf l.otns \I." But 
Louis had no living sons at all at the time. The llanphin was not Imrn 
till three years afterwards. The most probable person was the Duke of 
Guienne, Louis's blither. 

** The Croyland Historian, who, as far as Ins brief and meagre 
reeoril extends, is the best authority for the time of F.dward IV., ery 
decidedly states the Burgundian alliance to lie the original earn • of 
Warwick's displeasure, rather than the King's marriage with F.lizal dli: 
— “Upon whieh (the marriage of Margaret with Cliarolois). Billiard 
Revile, F.arl of Warwick, who had fur so many years taken party with 
the French against the Burgundians, conceived great indignation; and I 
hold this to be the truer cause of his resentment, Ilian the King s mar¬ 
riage with Klizabelh, for he igld rather have procured a hnshand for the 
aforesaid Princess Margaret in the kingdom nf France.” Tlioiircy land 
Historian also speaks emphatically of the strong animosity existing 
between Charolois and Warwick. — (hint. (irnvl.551. 

•** Hume, Henry VI., vol. iii. p. 172, edit. 1825. 

f Lingardf 
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•he King's refusal to sanction tbe marriage of his brother Clarence 
witn The Karl's daughter Isabel, a refusal which was attended 
with a resolute opposition that must g^gatly bare galled the pride 
of the Karl, since Kdward evgn went SO far as* to solicit the Pope 
to refuse his sanction, on the ground of relationship. The Pope, 
nevertheless, grants the dispensation, and the marriage takes 
place at Calais. A popular rebellion then breaks out in England. 
Some of Warwick's kinstnert— those, however, belonging to the 
branch of the Nevilc family, that had always been tweagtrim^ 
and at variance w ith the Karl's party — are found at its heaifl The 
King, who is in imminent danger, writes a supplicating letter to 
Warwick to come to his aid.** The Karl again forgets former 
causes for resentment, hastens from Calais, rescues the King, 
and quells the rebellion, by the influence of bis popular name. 

We notl find KdwSrd at Warwick’s castle of Middleham, 
where, according to soni^ historians, he is forcibly detained, an 
assertion, treated by others as a contemptible invention; this 
question will be examined in the course of these volumes: *** but, 
whatever tbe true construction <Tf the story, we find that Warwick 
and the King are still on such friendly terms, that the Karl marches 
in person against a rebellion on the borders — obtains a signal 
virtory — and that the rebel leader (the Karl's own kinsman) is 
beheaded by Kdward at York. Wc find that, immediately after 
this supposed detention, Kdward speaks of Warwick and his 
brothers “as his best friends"f that be betrothes his eldest 

• Carle. Win. Wvrr, ^ 

*• fusion l.ellers. cvcviii. vol. ii., Knight’s edition. See I.ingard, 
c. SI, for the true date of Kiiward's letters to Warwick, Clarence, and 
the Archbishop of York. 

•*• See Note to Book IV.—VII. p. 394. 

+ Poston I.inters, reiv.vol.fi., Knight's edition. Tbe date of this 
letter, which puttied the vrorthy annotator, is clearly to be referred to 
Edward's return trom York, after bis visit to Middleham in 1*89. No 
tnrntion is therein made by the gossiping contemporary of any rumour 
that Kdward had suffered imprisonment. I|p enters ihe city in slate, as 
having returned safe and victorious from a formidable rebellion. Tift* 
letter goes on to say — “The King himself hath (tbatis, h»IHi) good 
language of the Lords Clarence, of Warwick, &c., saying, ‘they bo 
his best friends.’ " Would he say this if just escaped from a prison* Sir 
Johnl'asUm, the writer of tbe letter, adds, ilia true, “But his house- 
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daughter to Warwick's nephew, the male licir of the family. And 
then suddenly, only three months afterwards, (in Feb. 1ST OffSod 
without any clear and apparent cause, wc find Warwick in open 
rebellion, animated by • deadly hatred to the King, refusing, 
from first to last, all overtures of conciliation; and so determined 
is his vengeance that he bows a pride, hitherto morbidly sus¬ 
ceptible, to'the vehement insolence of Margaret of Anjou, and 
forms the elosest alliance with the'l.ancaslrian party, in (be 
destruction^ of w hich his w hole life had previously been employed! 

Here, then, where History leaves us in the dark — where our 
cariosity is the most excited, Fiction gropes amidst the ancient 
chronicles, and seeks to detect and to guess the truth. And then, 
Fiction, accustomed to deal with the human heart, seizes upon 
the paramount importance of a Fact which the modern historian 
has been contented to place amongst dubibus and collateral causes 
of dissension. We find it broadly aii(J strongly staled, by Hall 
and others, that Edward had coarsely attempted the virtue of one 
of the Earl's female relations. “And farther it erreth not from 
the truth,” says Hall, “that the King did attempt a thing once in 
the Earl's house, which was much against the Earl’s honesty; - 
but whether it was the daughter or the niece,” adds the chronic¬ 
ler, “was not, for both their honours , openly known; hut surely 
such a thing was attempted by King Edward,” <Vc. 

Any one at all familiar with Hall, (and, indeed, with all our 
principal chroniclers, exrept Fabyan,) will not expert any accu¬ 
rate precision as to the date he assigns for the outrage. He awards 
toil, therefore, (Tic same date lie erroneously gives to Warwick’s 
other grudges, (viz., a period brought some years lower by all ju¬ 
dicious historians,) — a date at which Warwick was still Edward's 
fastest friend. 

Once grant the probability of this insult to the Earl (the pro¬ 
bability is conceded at once by the more recent historians, and re¬ 
ceived without scruple as ^ fact by J’.apiu, Hahingtou. and Carte), 

hold men have (hold) other language." Very probably, for the house¬ 
hold men were the court creatures always at variance with Warwick, and 
held, no doubt, the same language they had Jteen in the habit of bidd¬ 
ing before. 
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and the whole obscurity which involves Ibis memorable quarrel 
.-wishes at once. Here was, Indeed, a wrong never to be for¬ 
given, and yet never to.be proclaimed. As Ball iroprik, the 
honmir'bf the Earl was implicated in hushing the scandal, and the 
honour of Edward in concealing the oflfehce. — - That, if ever the 
insult were attempted, it must have been jutt previous to tbeEarl’i 
declared hostility, is clear. Offences of that kiad-h<irri me$.to 
immediate action at the first, or else, if they sloop todjSs lm h la 
lion , the more effectually to avenge afterwards, the outbreak bides 
its seasonable time. But the time selected by the Earl for hut out¬ 
break was the very worst he could have chosen, and attests the in¬ 
fluence of a sudden passion — a new and uncalculatcd cause of 
resentment. He had no forces collected — be had not even sounded 
his owu brother-in-law, Lord Stanley, (since he was uncertain of 
his intentions ,) while,* but a few months before, had he felt any 
desire to dethrone the King, he could either have suffered him to 
be crushed by the popular rebellion the Karl himself bad quelled, 
or hate disposed of his person as he pleased , when a guest at his 
own Castle of Middiehatn. His evident want of all preparation 
and forethought — a want which drove into rapid and compulsory 
flight from England the Baron to whose banner, a few months 
afterwards, flocked sixty thousand men — proves that the cause 
of his alienation was fresh and renent. 

If, then, the cause we have referred to, as mentioned by 
Hall and others, seems the most probable we ran find, (no oilier 
cause for such abrupt hostility being discernible,) the dale for it 
must be placed where it is in this work — viz., just prior to the 
Earl’s revolt. The nett question is , who could have been the lady 
thus offended, whether a Niece or Daughter; scarcely a Niece. 
I-’or W arvvick had one married brother. Lord Montagu, and 
several sisters, hut the sisters were married to lords who remained 
friendly to Edward *, and Montagu scents to have had no daughter 

* KveepLihe sisters married to Lord^i'il/hugh and Lord Oxford. 
But though fgi/hugh. or rattier Ins sou, broke into rebellion, it was for 
some cause in which Warwick did not sympathize, for by Warwick bim- 
M'tr was tli.it reiiellioii put down; nor could the aggrieved lady have been 
a daughter of Lord Oxford's, for lie was a stanch, though not avowed, 
Lancastrian, and seems to have carefully kept aloof fronrthe Court. 
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ont of childhood*, while that nobleman himself did not share 
Warwick’s rebellion at the first, but continued to enjoy the 
fidenctNbfEdward. We cannot reasonably, then, conceive the 
uncle to have been so nnch more revengeful than the parents — 
the legitimate guardians of the honour of a daughter. It is, thcrc- 
fore, more probable that the insulted maiden should have been 
oneolf lord Warwick’s daughters, and this is the general belief. 
Carte plain!/ declares it was Isabel. But Isabel it could hardly 
bare been; she was then married to Edward’s brother, the Duke 
of Clarence, and within a month of her confinement. The Earl 
had only one other daughter, Anne, then in the flower of her 
youth; and though Isabel appears to have possessed a more stri¬ 
king character of beauty, Anne must have had no inconsiderable 
charms to have won the love of the Lancastrian Prince Edward, 
and to have inspired a tender and human affection in Richard Duke 
of Gloucester**. It is also noticeable, that when, not as Shake- 

Montagu's wife could have been little more than thirty at the lime 
of his death. Stic married again, aqd had a family bj her second 
husband. 

•• Not only does Majerus, the Flemish Annalist, speak of Richard's 
early affection to Anne, hut Richard's pertinacity in marrying her, at a 
time when her family was crushed and fallen, seems to [.sanction the 
assertion. True, that Richard received with her a considerable portion 
of the estates of,her parents. Uut'both Anne herself and her parents 
were attainted, and the whole property at the disposal of the crown. 
Richard at that time had conferred tiie most important services on 
Edward. He had remained faithful to him during the rebellion of Cla¬ 
rence— he had hecnjhc hero of the day both at Rarnet and Tewksbury. 
His reputation was then exceedingly high, and tif he had demanded, as 
a legitimate reward, the lands of Middlcham. without the bride, Edward 
could not well have refused them, lie certainly had a much belter claim 
than the only other competitor for the confiscated estates — viz., the 
perjured and despicable Clarence. For Anne’s reluctance to marry 
Richard, and the .disguise she assumed, see Miss Strickland’s Life of 
Anne of Warwick. For the honour of Anne, rather than of Richard, to 
whose memory, one crime more or less, matters hut little, It may hero 
beobsen isl that so far fron^lhere being any ground to suppose that 
Gloucester was on accomplice in the assassination of the yVung Prince 
Edward of Lancaster, there is some ground to believe that that Prince 
was not assassinated at all, hut died fas we would fain hope Ibe grandson 
Of Henry ». did die) fighting manfully in the field, liarlcian MSS.; 
Stowe a Chronicle of Tewksbury; Sharon Turner, vol. iii- p. Mi. 
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speare represents, but after long solicitation , and apparent!;'by 
positive coercion, Anne formed her second marriage, she seeaa 
to have been kept carefully by Richard from his gay Brother’s 
court, and rarely, if even, to have appeared in London UU Ed¬ 
ward was no more. 

Thai considerable obscurity should always rest upon** facts 
connected with Kdward's.meditated crime — that they sbouMMver 
be published amongst the grievances of the haughty rebel, Is na¬ 
tural from the very dignity of the parties, and the character df the 
offence — that in such obscurity, sober History should not reo- 
ture too far on the hypothesis suggested by the chronicler, is right 
and laudable. Hut probably it will be conceded by all, that here 
Fiction finds its lawful province, and that it may reasonably help, 
by no improbable nor groundless conjecture, to render connected 
and clear the most tvroken and the darkest fragments of our 
annals. • 

I bate judged it heller partially to forestall the interest oftbe 
reader in my narrative, by plating thus openly what he may ex¬ 
pert, than to encounter the far less favourable impression, (ifhe 
had been liithertho a believer in the old romance of Bona of 
Savoy*,) that the author was taking unwarrantable liberty wilh the 
real farts, when, in truth, it is upon the real facts, as far as 
they can be ascertained, that the author has built bis tale, and his 
boldest inventions are hut deductions from the amplest evidence 
he could collect. Nay, he even ventures to believe, that who¬ 
ever, hereafter, shall write the history of Edward the Fourth, 
w ill not disdain to avail himself of some suggestions scattered 
throughout these volumes, and tending to throw new light upon 
the events of that intricate but important period. 

It is probable that this work will prove more popular iu its 
nature than my last fiction of "Zanoni,” which could only be 

* I sav/, the nhl romance of Ilona Vif Savoy — so far as Edwatd's 
rejection of her hand for that of Elisabeth (Jrav, is stated to have made 
the cause of his quarrel with Warwick. But I do not deny the possibility 
that such a marriage had been contemplated and advised by Warwick, 
though he neither sought to negotiate it, noy was wronged by Edward's 
preference of his fair subject. 



relished by those interested in the examination of the various 
problems in bnmsn life which it attempts to solve. Itut ffflfri 
Fictions, however different and distinct their treatment, are eon- 
strueted on those principles of art to w hich, in all my later works, 
however imperfect my success, I have sought at least steadily to 
adhere. 

To my mind, a writer should sit down to compose a Fiction as 
a painter prepares to compose a picture. His first care should be 
the conception of a whole as lofty as his intellect can grasp — as 
harmonious and complete as bis art can accomplish; his second 
care, the character of the interest which the details are intended 
to sustain. 

It is when we compare works of imagination in writing, with 
works of imagination on the canvas, that wo can best form a 
critical idea of the different schools which ovist in each : for com¬ 
mon both to the author and the painter are those styles wliirh we 
call the Familiar, the Picturesque, and the Intellectual, ltv re¬ 
curring to this comparison we can w ithout much difficulty classify 
works of Fiction in their proper older, and estimate the rank they 
should severally hold. The Intellectual will probably never be the 
most widely popular for the moment. He who prefers to study in 
this school must be prepared for much depreciation, for its greatest 
excellences, even if he achieve them, are not the most obvious to 
themany. In discussing, forinstance, a modern work, we hear 
it praised, perhaps, for some striking passage, some prominent 
character; but whip do we ever hear any comment on its harmony 
of construction, on its fulness of design, on its ideal character, — 
on its essentials, in short, as a work of art? What we hear most 
valued in the picture, we often find the most nrglrcted in the 
book — viz., the composition-, and this, simply, because in 
England painting is recognised as an art, and estimated according 
to definite theories. But in literature, w e judge from a taste never 
formed — from a thousand prejudices and ignorant pw-dilections. 
We do not yet comprehend that the author is an artiw, and that 
the true rules of art by which he should be tested are precise and 
immutable. ^Hcnce the singular and fantastic caprices of the 
popular opinion — its'exaggerations of praise or censure — its 



passion and rc-artion. At one while, its solemn contempt for 
AVtiidswortb — at another, its absurd idolatry. At one while we 
are slmyied by the noisy celebrity of Byron — at another, we »n> 
calmly told that he can scarcely be called a poet. Etch of these 
variations in the public is implicitly followed by the vulgar 
criticism; And as a few years back our journals vied with each 
other in ridiculing; Wordsworth for the faults which be (fid not 
possess, they vie now with each other iu eulogiums upon the 
merits which he has never displayed. 

These violent fluctuations betray both a public and a criticism 
utterly unschooled in the elementary principles of literary art, and 
entitle the humblest author to dispute the censure of the hour, 
while they ought to render the greatest suspicious of its praise. 

It i". then, in conformity, not with any presumptuous con¬ 
viction of liis own superiority, but with his common eiperience 
and common sense, that every author who addresses an English 
audience in serious earnest is permitted to feel that his final sen¬ 
tence resls not with the jury before which he is first heard. The 
literary history of tite day consists of a series of judgments set 
aside. 

But this uncertainly must more essentially betide every stu¬ 
dent, however lowly, in the school I have called the Intellectual, 
which must ever be more or less at varianee with the popular 
canons; it is its hard necessity to vex and disturb the lazy quietude 
of vulgar taste, for unless it did so, it could neither elevate nor 
move. He who resigns the Dutch arl for the Italian must continue 
through the dark to explore the principles upon which he founds 
his design — to which lie adapts his execution: in hope or in de¬ 
spondence, still faithful to the theory which cares less for the 
amount of interest created, than for the sources from which the 
interrst is to be drawn — seeking in action the movement of the 
grander passions, or the subtler springs of conduct—seeking in 
repose the oplouring of intellectual beauty- 

The T.mv and the High of Art are not very readily comprehend¬ 
ed; they depend not upon the worldly degree or the physical con¬ 
dition of the characters delineated; they depend entirely upon the 
quality of the emotion which the characters are intended to ex- 



cite — Tii., whether of sympathy for something low, or of idk 
miration for something high. There is nothing high in a bfior’s 
head hy Teniers — there is nothing low in a boor's head by Guido. 
What makes the difference between She two? — The absence or 
presence of the Ideal! But every one can judge of the merit of 
the first — for it is of the Familiar school — it requires a con¬ 
noisseur to see the merit of the last, for it is of the Intellectual. 

I hare the less scrupled to leave these remarks to cavil or to 
sarcasm, beeause this Fiction is probably the last with which I 
shall trespass upon the Public, and I am desirous that it shall 
contain, at least, my avowal of the principles upon which it and 
its later predecessors have been composed; you know well, how¬ 
ever others may dispute the fact, the earnestness with which 
those principles have been meditated and ( pursucd, — with high 
desire, if but with poor results. 

It is a pleasure to fee) that the aitne which I value more than 
thesuceess, is comprehended by one, whose eiquisitc taste as a 
critic is only impaired by tha' far rajer quality — the disposition to 
ewer-estimate the person you profess to esteem! Adieu, my 
sincere and valued friend; and accept as a mute token of gratitude 
and regard, these last flowers gathered in the Garden where we, 
so often, have roved together. 

E. L.B. 


London, January, 1843. 
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I. 

IIm- nastimr unMinii of uM r.ockaignr. 

N\ k»tu utn, beyond the still pleasant, but, even then, no 
longer solitary lumlel of Charing, a broad spate broken, here and 
there, by sraltered houses and venerable pollards, in the early 
spring of 1 itiT , presented the tural seene for the sports and pas¬ 
times of the inhabitants of Westminster and London. Scarcely 
need we say that open spares for the popular gagios and diversions 
were then numerous in the submits of the metropolis. Grateful 
to some, the fresh pools of Islington; lo others, the grass-bare 
lields of Finsbury; to all, the hedgeless plains of vast Mile-end. 
Hut the site to which vve are now summoned, was a new and maiden 
holiday ground, lately bestowed upon the townsfolk of West¬ 
minster, by the powerful Karl of Warwick. 

liaised in a verdant slope above lb* low marshgrown soil q { 
WestmineUf, the ground communicated to the left with the Brook- 
fields, through which stole the peaceful Ty-bourne, and com¬ 
manded prospects, on all sides fair, and on each side^varted. Be¬ 
hind, rose the twin green hills of Uarupslesffl and Highgate, with 
The hut <f the Httrttnt. 1 . 






Ike upland park and chase of Marybone — its stately manor-house 
half kid In woods. In front , might be seen the Convent oWffl? 
Lepers, dedicated to St. lames — now a palace; then, to the left, 
York Boose,* now Whitehall ; farther qp, the spires of Westminster 
Abbe]’and the gloomy tower of the Sanctuary; next, the Palace, 
With ilabulwark and vawmure, soaring from the. river; while, east¬ 
ward, and nearer to the scene, stretched the long hush-grown 
passage of the Strand, picturesquely varied with bridges, and 
flanked to the right by the embattled halls of feudal nobles, or the 
inns of the no less powerful prAates — while sombre and huge, 
amidst hall And inn , loomed the gigantic ruins of the Savoy, de¬ 
molished in the insurrection of Wat Tvlor. farther on , and farther 
jet, the eye wandered over tower, and gate, and arch, anil spire, 
rwRh frequent glimpses of the broad sunlit river, and the opposite, 
shore crowned by the palace of I.anihclh .* and the church of St. 
Mary Overies, till the indistinct clusterpf battlements around the 
Fortress-Palatine bounded the curious ga/e. As whatever is new 
is fora while popular, solo this pastime-ground, on the day we 
treat of, flocked, not only the i lifers of Westminster, but the 
lordlier dwellers ofLud-gale and the Mete, and the wealthier eiti- 
zeos of tumultuous Cbrpe. 

The ground was well suited to the purpose to which it was de¬ 
voted. About the outskirts, indeed, there were swamps and lisli- 
pools; but a considerable plot towards the centre presented a level 
sward, already worn bare and brown by the feet of the multitude. 
From this, towayis the left, extended alleys, some recently 
planted, intended to afford, in summer, cool and shady places 
for the favourite game of bowls; while scattered dumps, chiefly 
of old pollards, to the right, broke the spare agreeably enough 
into detached portions, each of which afforded its separate pastime 
or<diversion. Around were ranged many carts, or waggons — 
horses of all sorts and value were led to and fro, while their owners 
vjere at sport. Tents , awgings, hostels — temporary Jtuildings — 
stages for showmen and jugglers — abounded, and gVc the scene 
the appearance of a fair. But what particulary now demands our 
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attention was a broad plot inlh^groand, dedicated to (be noble 
orWrsimi of archery. The reignin^Hoose of York owed much Of 
its military success to the superiorly of the bowmen ooder its 
banners, and the Londoners themselves were jeelous of their re- 
putation in this martial aeeoniplishinent. For die last fifty years, 
notwithstanding the warlike nature of the tidies, the practice Of the 
bow, in the intervals of peace, had been more neglected IlMo BWtn- 
ed wise to tIn* rulers. IJolh the king arid his loyal cffy he^Of late 
taken mneli pains to enforce the due exercise of “ GodJes instru- 
inenle,"* upon which, more tfian all else, an edict had declared" 
*■ the liberties and honour (If England principally rested!” 

And numerous now was the attendance, not only ofthecitizens, 
the burghers, and the idle populace, but ofthe gay and gallant 
nobles who surrounded the court of Edward IV., then in die prime 
of his youth : the handsomest. the gayest, and tbe bravest prince 
iu Eliristeiuloni. . 

The royal tournaments, (which were, however, waning from 
their ancient lustre to kindle afresh , and to expire in the reigns of 
the succeeding Tudors,! restricted to the amusements of knight 
and noble, no doubt presented more of pomp and splendour than' 
tiie motley and mixed assembly of all ranks that now grouped', 
around the competitors for the silver arrow, or listened to thd 
itinerant jongleur, dissour, or minstrel; — or, seated under the 
stunted shade of the old tree*, indulged with eager looks, and 
hands often wandering to their dagger hilts, in the absorbing 
passion of the dice; but.no later and earlier sqpnes of revelry ever, 
perhaps, exhibited that heartiness of enjoyment, that universal- 
holiday, which attended this mixture of every class, and established 1 
a rude equality for the hour —between the knight and the retainer, 
the burgess and the courtier. 

The Hevolution that placed Edward IV. upon the throne, bad, 
in fact, been a popular one. Not only had the valour and mo¬ 
deration of his father Hicliard, I>uke of York, bequeathed a 
heritage obalfection to his brave and accomplished son — not only 
were the most beloved of the great barons, the leaders of bis 

* So called emphatically by Bishop Latimer, in his uelebrated Sixth 
Sermon. 
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party**- but the King himself, partly from inclination, partly from 
policy, spared bo pains to wfa»4nc good graces of that slowly risiSj*' 
but «yen then important Jpart of the population — the Middle 
Qini He was the first king who tpsccnded, without loss of 
dipiity and respect, firom the society of his peers and princes, to 
jajpjamiliarly iq the feasts and diversions of the merchant and the 
trader. .The lord mayor and council of London were admitted, on 
morethan otr^solemn occasion, into the deliberations of the Court; 
and Edward bad not long since, on the coronation of his queen, 
much to the discontent of certaili of his barons, conferred the 
Knighthood of the Bath upon four of fitc citizens. On the other 
hand, though Edward's gallantries — the only vice which tended 
to diminish his popularity with the sober burgesses — wore little 
worthy of his station, bis frank, joyous familiarity with his in¬ 
feriors, was not debased by the buffooneries that had led to the 
reverses and the awful fate of two of Ins royal predecessors. There 
must have been a popular principle, indeed, as well as a popular 
fimey, involved in the steady and ardent adherence which the po¬ 
pulation of London, in particular, and most of the great cities, 
exhibited to the person and the cause of Edward the fourth. 
There was a feeling that his reign was an advance, in civilization, 
upon the monastic virtues of Henry VI., and the stern ferocity 
which accompanied the great qualities of “The foreign Woman," 
as the people styled and regarded his haughty consort, Margaret 
of Anjou. While thus the gifts, the courtesy, ami the policy of 
the young sovereign jnade him popular with the middle classes, he 
•wed the allegiance of the more powerful barons and the favour of 
the rural population to a man who stood colossal amidst the iron 
images of the Age — the greatest and the last of the old Norman 
Chivalry — kinglier in pride, in state, in possessions, and in 
renown, than the king himself - Richard Nevile, Earl of Salis¬ 
bury and Warwick. 

.This princely personagc„m the full vigour of his age possessed 
all the attributes that endear the ooblc to the herd. Hi* valour in 
the field was accompanied with a generosity rare in the captains of 
the time. He valued himself on sharing the perils and the hard¬ 
ships of his nfeanest soldier. His haugbtincsss to the great was 
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not incompatible with Trank alThtyflity to the lowly. His wealth ms 
utwvrmous, but it was equalled by fils magnificence, and rendered 
popular by his las ish hospitality. No less than thirty thcvis«Rd 
persons are said to have feasted daily at the open tables with which 
lie allured to his countless castles the strong hands and grateful 
hearts oT a martial and unsettled population. More hvaghly than 
ambitious, lie w as feared because he avenged all affrootfaad yet 
not envied, because he seemed above all favour. 

The holiday on the archery-ground was more than usually gift, 
for the rumour had spread from the court to the city, that Edwanl 
was about to increase his p'nver abroad, and to repair what he had, 
lost in the eyes of Europe, through his marriage with Elizabeth 
limy— by allying bis sister Margaret with the brother of LouisXI., 
ami that no Irs- a person than the Earl of Warwick had been the 
day hrfore selected as ambassador on the important occasion. 

Various opinions were entertained upon the preference given 
to France in this alliance, over the rival candidate for the hand of 
the princess — \i/., the C.opyit dc C.liarolois, afterwards Charles 
the Hold, Hukc of burgundy. 

“By'r Lady," said a stout citizen, about the age of fifty, “but 
I am not over pleased with this French marriage-making! I would 
liefer the stout Karl were going to France with bows and bills, than 
sarcenets and satins. What will become of our trade with Flan¬ 
ders — answer me that, Master Stokton? The House of York is 
a good house, and the King is a good king, but trade is trade. 
Every man must draw water to his own mill."* 

“Hush, Master Jleyford!" said a small lean man in alight- 
grey snrroat. “The King loves not talk about what the king does. 
It‘s ill jesting with lions, ltcmcmher William 'Walker, hanged 
for saving bis son should be heir to the crown.” 

“Troth,” answered Master Heyford, nothing daunted, for 
be belonged to one of the most powerful corporations of London — 
“it was but a scurvy Pcppercr* whwmade that joke. Butajakc 
from a Worshipful goldsmith, who has monies and influence, and 
a fair w ife of his owm, whom the King himself has been pleased to ‘ 
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command, is another guesssortpf matter. Rut here‘s my grnvo- 
visaged Roadman, who always contrives to pick tip the Just go<Mip 
astir, and has a deep eye into millstones. Why, ho, f there' 
Alwyu — I say, Nicholas illwyn ! — who would hate thought to 
aeatMe with that four, a good half ctl taller than thyself? Mc- 
thoaght tfaoa wort too sober and studious for such iiian-at-arins 
sortof devilry.” 

“An’ it please you, Master Heyford,” answered the person 
thas addressed — a young matt, pale and lean, though sinewy 
and large-boned, with a eountenance of great intelligence, but a 
Mow and somewhat formal manner of’speech, and a strong pro¬ 
vincial accent — “An’ it please you, King Edward's edict ordains 
every Englishman to have a bow of his own height; and ho who 
neglects the shaft on a holiday, forfeiteth one halfpenny and some 
honour. For the rest, methinks that the citizens of London will 
become of more worth and potency every year; and it shall not he. 
my fault if I do not, though bu 1 a humble headman to your wor¬ 
shipful mastership, help to make them so." 

“Why, that’s well said, lad; hut if the Londoners prosper, 
it is because they bate nobles in their gipsires,* not hows in 
tbeir hands.” 

“Thinkest thou, then, Master Heyford, that any king at a 
pinch would leave them the pipkire, if they could not protect it 
with the bow? That Age may have gold, let not Youth despise 
iron.” 

“Body o’ ine!”^.'ried Master Heyford , “hut thou hadst better 
curb in thy tongue. Though I have my jest — as a rich man and a 
corpulent — a lad who has his way to make good should he silent 
and — but he’s gone." 

“Where hooked you up that young jack-fish?” said Muster 
Stoklon — the thin mercer, who had reminded the goldsmith of 
the fate of the grocer. 

. “ Why he was meant fwr the cowl, hut his motlicb, a widow, 
at bis own wish, let him make choice of the flat rap. He-was the 
best ’prentice ever I bad. By the blood of St. Thomas, he will 


* (iipsirc, a*Kiwl of pouch worn at the girillr. 



push his way in good time; he lug a head r Master Stokton — a 
i.vi-j — and an ear ; and a great big pair of eyes always looking OOt 
lor something to bis proper advantage.” 

In the meanwhile, the goldsmith’s headman had walked le»~ 
Mirely up tu the Archery (Annul, and even lahis gait and walk, 
as he thus repaired to a pastime, there was somethingateady, 
staid, and business-like. 

The youths of his clans and railing were at that day 1'tty dif- 
ferent from their equals in this. Many of them the sons of prorin- 
cial retainers, some even of franklins and gentlemen, their child* 
hood had made them familiar w ith the splendour and the sports of 
knighthood; they had learned to wrestle, to cudgel, to pitch the 
loir or the quoit, to draw the how, and to practise the SWOrd and 
buckler, before transplanted from the tillage green to the city 
stall. And, even then t the constant broils and wars of the lime— 
the example of their betters — the holiday spectacle of mimic 
strife and, above all’ the powerful and corporate association 
they formed amongst themselves — tended to make them as wild, 
as jovial, ami as dissolute a ten of young fellows as their posterity 
are now sober, careful, and discreet. And as Nicholas Alwyn 
passed by, with a slight inclination of his bead, two or three 
loud, swaggering, hold-looking groups of apprentices — their 
shaggy hair streaming over their shoulders — their caps on one 
side ••• their short cloaks of blue, torn or patched, though still 
passably new their bludgeons under their arms — and their 
whole appearance and manner not very dissimiliar from the Ger¬ 
man collegians in the last century—the conlPast of his prim neat. 
dress, Ins precise walk, and the feline care w ith which be stepped 
aside from any patches of mire that might sully the soles of his 
squarr-loed shoes, (which studiously avoided the two extremes Of 
the fashion — the upturned point, and the preposterous width 
which, reversing the shape of the human foot, made the loe re¬ 
semble the base of a triangle,) was^ no doubt, such as would 
have delighted his anxious mother. • 

The idle apprentices winked and whispered, and lulled ont 
their tongues at him as he passed. “Oh! but that musl be as 
good as a May-Fair day —sober Nick Alvvgu’s maiden flight of the 
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shaft. Hollo, puissant archer, -take rare of the goslings yonder! 
Look lliis way when thou palPsf, and then woe to the other sidwT'' 
Tenting these and man) similar specimens of the humour of 
Cockaigne, the apprentices, however, followed their quondam 
colleague, and elbowed their wav in fo the crowd gathered around 
the competitors at the butts; and it was at this spot, commanding 
a view bf the whole space, that the spectator might well have 
formed some ftolion of the vast following of the House of Nevile. 
Tor everywhere along the front lines — everywhere in the scattered 
groupsmight be seen, glistening in the sunlight, the armorial 
badges of that mighty family. The I’ied Bull, which was the pro¬ 
per C-' inirance* of the N'evilcs, was principally home by the 
cankerous kinsmen of Karl Warwick, who rejoiced in the Nevilo 
name. The Lord Montagu, Warwick’s brother, to whom the 
Slug had granted the forfeit title ami estops, of the Karls of North¬ 
umberland, distinguished his own retainers, however, by the 
special crest of the ancient Montagus — a (iryphon issuant from 
a ducal'crown. But far more numerous than Bull or (iryphon 
(numerous as either seemed) w orellie badges borne by those who 
ranked themselves among the peculiar followers of the great Karl 
of Warwick: — The cognizance of the Hear ami Ragged Staff, 
which he assumed in right of the Beauchamps, whom he repre¬ 
sented through his wife, the heiress of the Lords of Warwick, 
was worn in the hats of the more gentle and well-born clansmen 
and followers, while the Ragged Stair alone was worked, front 
and back, on the scarlet jackets of hi- more humble and personal 
retainers. It was I matter of popular notice and admiration, that 
Id tbfse who bore these badges, as iri the wearers of the hat and 
staff of the ancient Spartans, might he traced a grave loftiness of 
bearing, as if they belonged to another caste — another race than 
the herd of men. Near the plarc where the rivals for the silver 
arrow were collected , a lordly party had reined in their palfreys, 
and conversed with earh otjjer, as the judges of the field were mar¬ 
shalling the competitors. 

“Who," said one of these gallants, “who is that comely 
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young fellow just below us, with- the Kevile cognizance of the Bull 
on i'a's Inn ? He has the air of one I should know.” 

“I never saw him before, my Lord of Northumberland,” 
answered, with an inclination of respect. One of the gentlemen 
thus addressed, “but, parfccu, he who knot -nil the NevilesJjy 
eye, must know half England.” The Lord Mon|pfa, tor though 
at that moment invested with the titles of the Percjhj^te.^kM name 
Karl Warwick's brother is known to history, and by' : *Jlgt, Iris 
rightful name, he shall therefore be designated in these pagss; , 
the Lord Montagu smiled graciously at this remark, and n mor- 
in nr through the rrowd announced that the competition for ibo 
silier arrow was ahout to commence. The butts, formed of turf, 
with a small white mark fastened to the centre by a very minute 
peg, were placed apart, one at each end, at the distance of eleven 
score yards. At the ettremity, where the shooting commenced, 
the crowd assembled, taking care to keep clear from the opposite 
butt, as the warning word of “Fast" was thundered forth; but 
eager was the general murmur, and many were the wagers given 
and accepted , as some well-known archer tried his chance. Near 
the butt, that now formed the target, stood the marker with his 
white wand; and the rapidity with which archer alter archer dis¬ 
charged his shaft, and then, if it missed, hurried across the 
ground to pick it up, (for arrows were dear enough not to be 
lightly lost.) amidst the jeers ami laughter of the bystanders, was 
highly animated and diverting. As yet, however, no marksman 
had hit the white, though many had gone dose to it, when Nicho¬ 
las Alwyn stepped forward; and there was something so un-war- 
Itke in his whole air, so prim in his gait, so careful in his de¬ 
liberate survey of the shaft, and his precise adjustment of the 
leathern gauntlet that protected the arm from the painful twang of 
the string, that a general hurst of laughter from the bystanders at¬ 
tested their anticipation of a signal failure. 

“Tore heaven!" said Montagu, “he handles his bow an it 
were a yard measure. One would think he were about to bargain 
for the how-string, he eyes it so closely." 

“And now," said Nicholas, slowly adjusting the arrow, “a 
shot for the honour of old Westmorelaml !", And as he spoke, the 
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arrow sprang gallant); forth, apd fjuiveretl in tin: v cry heart of (lie 
white. There was a general movement of surprise nmoiqp+he 
spectators, as the marker thrice shook his wand over his head. 
Bat Alwyn, as indifferent to their respect ns he had bedti to their 
ridicule, turned rout'd and said, ndlh a significant glance at the 
ailentsfltddes , ‘^We springals of London can take care of our on n, 
if nAd be.” && 

“These fellows wax insolent. Oar good king spoils them,'’ 
•aid jfontagu, with a curl of his lip. “ I wish some young squire 
offender blood would not disdain a shot for the Nevile against the 
Cflftsman. How say you, fair Sir 1 ?". And, with a primely cour¬ 
tesy of mien and smile, Lord Montagu turned to the young man lie 
had noticed, as wearing the cognizance of the f irst House in ling- 
land. The bow was not the customary weapon of the well-horn; 
but still, in youth, its exercise formed onoecif the accomplishments 
of the future knight, and even princes did not disdain, on a po¬ 
pular holiday, to match a shaft against tlic yeoman’s cloth-yard.* 
The young man thus addressed , and whose honest, open, hand¬ 
some, hardy face augured a frank and fearless nature, bowed bis 
head in silence, and then slowly advancing to the umpires, crated 
permission to essay his skill, and to borrow the loan of a shall and 
bow. Leave given aDd the weapons lent — as the young gentleman 
took his stand, his comely person, his dress of a better quality 
than that of the competitors hitherto, and, above all, the .Nevile 
badge worked in silver on his hat, diverted the general attention 
from Nicholas Alwyn. A mob is usually inclined to aristocratic 
predilections, amPa murmur of goodwill and expectation greeted 
him, when he put aside the gauntlet offered to him, and said, “ in 
my youth I was taught so to brace the how that the string should 
not touch the arm; and though eleven score yards lie but a boy’s 
distance, a good archer will lay bis body into his bow ** as much as 
if he were to hit the 4 lane four hundred yards away." 

• • At a later period. Iteifiv Mil. was a m.ili li tor tlieliesl bowman 

in his Kingdom. His accomplishment was hereditary, and distinguished 
alike his wise father and his poms son. 

" ‘‘My father taught me to lay mv hndv in mv how &c., said La¬ 
timer in his well-knowfigscrniuii before lalward V t . - laid. The lli.vhop 



“A (all fallow this!" said Mor*U|4|; “and one, I wot, from 
(he Northas the young gallant littedyhe shaft to the bow. And 
grVeful and artistic was the attitude he assumed, the heed slightly 
inclined, the feet (irmly planted, the left a little in advance, and 
the stretched sinews of the bow-hand alone evincing that into that 
grasp was pressed the whole strength of the 4asy and careless 
frame. The public expectation was not disappointedly!^ youth 
performed the feat considered of all the most dexterous ,'%!* arrow 
disdaining the white mark, struck the small peg which faAjjajjl 
to the bulls, and which seemed literally invisible to the byslandtUS. 

“ Iloly St. Ihmstau! there s but one man who cau beat me fyf 
that sort that I know of,” muttered Nicholas, “and I little expected 
to see him take a bite out of bis own hip.” With that he approached 
his successful rival. 

“Well, Master Maitnndukesaid he, “it is many a year 
since you showed me that trick at jour father, Sir Guy's — God 
rest him! Hut I scarce take it kind in you to heat your own coun¬ 
tryman !" 

“ Heshrcw me!" cried the*youth, and his cheerful features 
brightened into hearty and cordial pleasure; “but ill see in thee, 
as it seems to me, my old friend and foster-brother, Nick Alwvu, 
this is the happiest hour I have known for many a day. But stand 
bark and let me look at lliee, mats! Thou! tbou a tame London 
trader! 11a! ha! — is it possible?" 

“Hunt, Master Marinaduke," answered Nicholas, “every 
crow thinks bis ow n bard bonniest, as they say in the North. We 
will talk of this anon, an' tbou wilt honour ml'. I suspect the 
archery is over now. Few will think to mend that shot.” 

And here, indeed, the umpires advanced, and their chief — 
an old mercer, who had once borne arms, ami indeed been a 
volunteer at the flattie of Teuton — declared that the contest was 
over, “Ftiless,” he added, in the spirit of a lingering fellow- 
feeling with.the Londoner, “this yoiyig fellow, whom 1 shall 


also herein observes, that "it is lies! In give the Imw so much bending 
that the siring need never touch the arm. This." he adds, “is practised 
bv manv good archers with whom 1 am acquaint'd.” 



hope to seen aldermanoMor these days, will demand another 
shot', for as jet there HMh&een but one prick each at the butts.” 

•‘Nay, master,” returned Alwyn, “I have met with my bet¬ 
ters — and, after aH headded, indifferently, “the silver arrow, 
though a pretty bgublc enough, is over light in its w eight." 

“ Worshipfm Sirsaid the young IS'evile, w ith equal gene- 
rosHy, “li«annot accept the prize for a mere trick of the craft 
the btg& Was already disposed of by Master AlWyn’s arrow. More- 
ot^T,, the contest was intended for the Londoners, and I am but 
aitFfnterloper — beholden to their courtesy for a practice of skill — 
ohd even the loan of a bow — wherefore the silver arrow be given 
to Nicholas Alwyn.” 

“That may not be, gentle Sir,” said the umpire, extending 
the prize. “Sithcncc Alwyn vails of himself, it is thine, by might 
and by right.” 

The Lord Montagu had not been ipattenlive to this dialogue, 
and he now said, in a loud tone that silenced the crowd, “Young 
Badgemao, thy gallantry pleases me no le-s than thy skill. Take 
the arrow, for thou hast won it; hilt, as thou scemcst a new comer, 
it is right thou shouldst pay thy tax upon entry — this be my task. 
Come hither, I pray thee, good Sir," and the nobleman graciously 
beckoned to the inerccr; “be. these five nobles the pri/e of what¬ 
ever Londoner shall acquit himself best in the bold Ktvglisli com¬ 
bat of quarter-staff, and the prize be given in this young archer's 
name. Thy name, youth?” 

“Marmadukc N'evile, good my lord." 

Montagu smiled, and the umpire withdrew to make the an¬ 
nouncement to the bystanders. The proclamation was received 
with a shout that traversed from group to group, and line to line, 
more hearty from the love and honour attached to the name of No- 
vile, than even from a sense of the gracious generosity of Karl 
Warwick’s brother. One roan alone, a sturdy, well-knit fellow, 
in a franklin’s Lincoln l^oadcloth, and with a hood half-drawn 
Wr his features, did not join the popular applause.- "These 
Yorkists," he muttered, “know well how to fool the people." 

Meanwhile, the young Ncvilc still stood by the gilded stirrup 
of the great noble whoshad thus honoured him, and contemplated 
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him with that respect and inierest“Whieha youth's ambition ever 
feels for those who have won a name. 5 

Nl hc Lord Montagu bore a very dilftsent character from bis 
puissant brother. Though so skilful a captain, that he bad never 
been known to lose a battle, hfcfame as a warrlvspwkS, strange to 
say, below that of the great Karl, whose prodigftifa uRpngill had 
accomplished those personal feats that dazzled the popediee, tod 
revived the legendary renowti of the earlier Borman knighthood. 
The caution and wariness indeed which Montagu riisphiyifl fe 
battle, probably caused his success as a general, and the injustice 
done to ltim, (at least by the .vulgar,) as a soldier. Rarely bad 
Kurd Montagu, though his courage was indisputable, been known 
to mix personally in the affray. Kike the captains of modern times, 
he contented himself with directing the mameuvres of his men, 
and lienee preserved thaPinestimable advantage of coldness and 
calculation, which was not always characteristic of the eager 
hardihood of his brother. The character of Montagu differed yet 
more Irom that of the Karl in peace than in war. He was sup¬ 
posed to excel in all those supple'arts of the courtier, which War¬ 
wick neglected or despised ; and if the last was, on great occasions, 
the adviser of his sovereign, the other, in ordinary life, was bis 
companion. Warwick owed his popularity to his own large, open, 
daring, and lavish nature. The subtler Montagu sought to win, 
by care and pains, what the other obtained without an effort. He 
attended the various holiday meetings of the citizens, where War¬ 
wick was rarely seen. He was smooth-spoken and courteous to 
his equals, and generally affable, though with constraint, to his 
inferiors, lie was a close observer, and not without that genius 
for intrigue, w hich in rude ages passes for the talent of a states¬ 
man. And yet in that thorough knowledge-of the habits and tastes 
of the great mass, which gives wisdom to a ruler, he was far in¬ 
ferior to the Karl. In common with his brother, be was gifted 
with the majesty of mien which imposes the eye, and bis port 
ami countenance w ere such as became the prodigal expense of vel¬ 
vet , minever, gold, and jewels, by which the gorgeous magnates 
of the day communicated to their appearauce the arrogant splen¬ 
dour of their power. “Young gentlemansaid the Bari, after 




eyeing with some attention tbe comely archer, “ 1 am pleased thru 
yon bear the name of Pievile. Vouchsafe lo inform me to what 
scion of onr house we-nre this day indebted for the jredit with 
which thou bast upborne its cognizance?” 

“I fear,” answered the youth, with a slight, but not ungraee- 
fnl hesitation,^” that my Lord of Montagu and Northumberland 
will hardjjr forgive the presumption with which 1 have intruded 
Upon this assembly a name home by’ nobles so illustrious, espe¬ 
cially ,4f it belong to those less fortunate hranehes of his family 
which have taken a different side from himself in the late unhappy 
commotions. My father was Sir Out Net ile, ofArsdale, in West¬ 
moreland.” 

Lord Montagu’s lip lost its gracious smile - he glanced quickly 
at the courtiers round him, and said, gravely - “ I grieve to hear 
it. Had I known this, eertes my gip-ir*' had still been live in-hles 
the richer. It becomes not one, frejh from the favour of him: 
Edward IV., to show countenance to the sun ol a man, kinsman 
though be was, who bore arms for the usurpers of Lancaster. I 
pray thee, Sir, to doff, honcclorlh, a badge dedicated only to the 
Service of Jtoyal York. No more, young man; w'e may not listen 
to the soil of Sir Guy Ncvile. — Sirs, shall we ride to see how the 
Londoners thrive at quarter-staff'.'” 

With that, Montagu, deigning no farther regard at Ncvile, 
wheeled his palfrey towards a distant part of the ground, to which 
the multitude was already pressing its turbulent and noisy way. 

“Thou art hyd on thy namesake, fair my lord,” said a young 
noble, in whose dark-auburn hair, aquiline haughty features, 
spare but powerful frame, and inexpressible air of authority and 
command, were found all the attributes of the purest and eldest 
Norman race — the Patricians of the World. 

“Dear Raoul dc Fulke,” returned Montagu, coldly, "when 
thou hast reached my age of thirty and lour, thou wilt learn that no 
man’s fortune casts so bgpad a shadow as to shelter (com the storm 
the victims of a fallen cause." 

“Not so would say thy bold brother,” answered Raoul deKulke, 
with a slight curl of bis proud lip. “And 1 hold, with him, that 
no king is so sacred4hat we should render to his resentments our 
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Vwfc kith and kin. CiodWot, whosoever wears the badge, and 
sjkflngs from the stem, of Raoul de Fulke, shall never find me 
qiit^tiorwiverniuch whether his father fought for York or Lan¬ 
caster." * 

“Hush, rash babbler!"* said Montagu, laughing gently; 
“ what 'would King Kdward say if this speech reached Ml car*? 
oVcJM^itdadded the courtier, turning to the rcs|, w flf;VtSn 
would bar the lijod'change* and in this our New Knglsnd, 
with new men and new fashions, alfecl the feudal baronage oftho 
worn-out .Norman. Hut tlmu art a gallant knight, De Fulke, 
though a poor courtier." 

“The saints keep me so! " returned l)e I'ulke. “From over 
gluttony, trom over w ine-hihliing, from cringing to a king’s leman, 
I rum quaking at a king s frown, from unhuitnelmg to a greasy mob, 
Irom marrying an old crdne fur tile gold , may the saints ever keep 
Kamil de !• ulke and his soiys ! Amen! " 

This speeeli, in whieli every sentence struck its stinging satire 
into one or other of the listeners, was suercedfd by an awkward 
silence, which Montagu was tlu^tir.-t to break. 

•• P.irdicu!" he said. “ w hen did Kurd Hastings leave us? and 
what fair lace can hate lured the truant?" 

“He left us suddenly on the archery ground," answered tbe 
young Lovell. “ lint ns well might we track the breeze to the rose, 
as Lord William's sigh In maid ur matron." 

While thus conversed the cavaliers, and their plumes waved, 
and their mantles glittered along the broken ground, Marmadttkc 
Nevile's eye pursued the horsemen with all that bitter feeling of 
wounded pride and impotent resentment with which Youth regards 
the first insult it receives front Power. 


11 . 

The broken gittern. 

Rot stso himself front his indignant reverie, Marmadtikc Nc- 
viic followed one of the smaller streams into which the crowd divi¬ 
ded itself on dispersing from the archery-ground, and soon found 
himself in a part of the holiday scene appappriated to diversions 



less manly, but no less Characteristic of the period, than thosj oh 
the staff and arrow. Beneath an awning, under which an itio 
landlord dispensed cakes and ale, the humorotis Bnurflour </fie 
most Vulgar degree of minstrel, or rather tale-teller,) coflected his 
clownish audience, while seated by tffeniselves — apart, hut within 
bearing —two hampers, in the King’s livery, consoled ea/h nth-r 
for the popularity of their ribald rival, by wise refleclion's jin j/ e 
base nature of common folk. Farther on, Mamyaduke started to 
behold what seemed to him the heads of giants at lea^f sic raids 
Wgh; but on a nearer approach these formidable apparition", re¬ 
solved themselves to a company oCdancers upon stilts. There, 
one joculator exhibited the antics of his well -tutored ape. — there, 
another eclipsed the attractions of the baboon by a marvellous 
horse, that beat a tabor with his fore feet — there the more somhi e. 
1’re/fetour, before a table raised upon a»lol'tv stage, promised to 
cut off and retix the head of a sad-faced little hoy, who, in the 
meantime, was preparing his mortal Trame for the opeiaiioo l>v 
apparently larding himself with sharp knives and bodkins, liar li 
of these w onder-dealers found Ids separate group of admirers, and 
great was the delight and loud the laughter in the pastime-giooml 
of old Cockaigne. 

While Marmadukc, bewildered by this various hustle, stared 
around hint, his eye was caught by a joting maiden. in evident 
distress, struggling in vain to extricate herself from a 11 • ■ j> <d 
timbrel girls, or tymbi-sh-res, (as they were popularly railed,/ 
who surrounded her with mocking gestures, striking their instru¬ 
ments to drown Her remonstrances, and darn ing about In i in a 
ring at every effort towards escape. The girl was modestly attired, 
as one of the humbler ranks, and her wimple in much concealed 
her countenance, but there was, despite her strange and undigni¬ 
fied situation and evident alarm, a sort of quiet, earnest .self- 
possession — an effort to hide her terror, ami to appeal U> the bet¬ 
ter and more womanly feelings of her persecutors. In the inter¬ 
vals of silence from their clamour, her voice, thmfgfi lo.w , clear, 
wcll-tuncd, and impressive, forcibly arrested the attention of 
young Nevile; fora that day, even more than this, (sullicientlv 
apparent as it now is,^ there was a marked distinction in the in- 
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tdnalion, the accent, the modulation of 9diVe between the better 
■lAd and better educated, and the inferior classes. But this 
(j'fferctie<j, so ill according with her dress and position, on!} served 
to'brighten the more the bold insolence of the musical Bacchantes, 
who, indeed, in the eyes of^hc sober, formed the most immoral 
nuisorie attendant on the sports of the time, and whose hardy 
iteenej/and peculiar sisterhood might tempt the antiquarian to 
swllt for their origin ampngst the relics of ancient Paganism. 
And now .'To Increase the girl's distress, some, half score of dis- 
sojpteuppFculioes and journeymen suddenly broke into the ring of 
flic M.rnads, and were accosting her with yet more alarming insults, 
when Marmaduke, pushing them aside, strode to her assistance. 
“Ilow now , ye lewd cartels! — je make me blush for my coun¬ 
try men iu the fare of day? Are these the sports of merry England 
- these your manly cuytests— to strive which can best affront a 
pour maid? Out on ye, cullions and hemnians! Cling to me, 
gentle donzell, and fear irtit. Whither shall I lead thee?” 

Hie apprentices were not, however, so easily daunted. Two 
of them approached to the rescue, flourishing their bludgeons about 
their heads with formidable gestures — “Ho, ho!” cried one, 
•‘what rigid hast thou to step between the hunters and the doe? 
The young quean is too much honoured by a- kiss from a bold 
'prentice of Condon." 

Marmaduke stepped hack, and drew the small dagger which 
then formed the only habitual weapon of a gentleman.* This 
mo\eiueut, discomposing his mantle, brought the silver arrow 
lie had won, (which was placed in his girdle^ in full view of the 
assailants. At the same time they caught sight of the badge ou 
his hat. These iutimidated their ardour more tbau (he drawn 
poniard. 

"ANcvilc!” said one, retreatiog. “And the jolly marksman 
who heal Nick Alwyn," said the other, lowering his bludgeon, 
and dolling liis cap. “Gentle Sir, forgiveus, we knew not your 
quality. But as for the girl - your galllntry misleads you.” 

“ The' Wizard's daughter! ha!'ha! —the Imp of Darkness! ” 

• Swords were not worn, in peace, at that period. 

The lutt of the llttroni. X. 2 



screeched the timbwlghis, tossing up their instruments, a.d 
catching them again on the points of their fingers. ‘ ‘ She has en¬ 
chanted him with her glamour. Foul is fair! Foul f*:„'ihc/, 
young springe), if thou go to the nots. Shadow andgobiiu'to 
goblin and shadow! Flesh and bloojj to blood and llesh! ” r- and 
dancing wund him, with wanton looks and bare urnis, a<.<i,gos¬ 
samer robes that brushed him as they circled, they cliantc <1 — 

“Come kiss me, my darling, 

Warm kisses I trade for; 

Wine, music, ami kisses — 

What else was life made for! ” 

With some difficulty, and with a disgust which was not altogether 
without a superstitious fear of the strange words and the outlandish 
appearance of these loathsome Dalilahs, Mannaduke broke from 
the ring with his now charge; and in a few moments the Ncvilc 
and the maiden found themselves, unmolested and unpursued, 
in a deserted .quarter of the ground; hut still the scream of the 
timbrel girls, as they hurried, wheeling and dancing, into 
the distance, was borne orninoush- to the young man’s ear, — 
"Ha, ha! the witch and her lover! Foul is fair! — foul is fair! 
Shadow to goblin, goblin to shadow— and the Devil will have 
his own!" 

"And what mischance, my poor girl,” asked the Ncvilc, 
soothingly, "brought thee intoNuch evil company?” 

“Iknownot, fair Sir,” said lliegirl, slowly recovering her¬ 
self, “but my father is poor, and I Itad heard that on these 
holiday occaston%ooc who had some slight skill on the giltern 
might win a few groats from the courtesy of the bystanders. So I 
stole out with my serving-woman, and "had already got more than 
1 dared hope, when those wicked timbrel players came round me, 
and accused me of taking the money from them. Aud then they 
called an officer of the ground, who asked me my name and hold¬ 
ing; so when I answered, they called my father a wizard, and 
rfhe mau broke my poor gittern — see! ” — and sbe held it up, 
with innocent sorrow in her eyes, yet a half smile on her lips — 
"and they soon drove poor old Madge from my side' and 1 knew 
no more till you, worshipful Sir, took pity on me.” 



' “Bui why,” asked the Nevile, “didtheygiveto your father 
soV'nholy a name? ” • 

' “’Xtoj, Sir! he is a great scholar, who hag spent bis means 
in Studying what he says wHI one day be of good tetbe people.” 

“Humph!” said Marmadjuke, who had all the superstitions 
otnAw, who looked upon a scholar, unless in the Church, 
v, ‘ t JSgled awe and abhorrence, and who, therefore, wee but 
illiiSfislietJ with the girl's arjiess answer, — 

“ HunijHrVyUuc.father — but” — checking what he was 
a hft n i,-t T FTfiaps harshly, to say, as he caught the bright eyes 
Imd arch intelligent face lifted to his own — “but it is hard to 
punish the child for the fathers errors.” 

“Errors, Sir!” repeated the damsel, proudly, and with a 
slight disdain in her face and voice. “ But yes, Wisdom is ever, 
perhaps, the saddest Kryor!" 

This remark was of an order superior in intellect to those which 
had preceded it; it contrasted with the sternness of experience the 
simplicity of the child; and of such contrasts, indeed, wastbat 
character made up. For with,a sweet, an infantine change of 
tone and countenance, she added, after a short pause— “They 
took the money! — the gittern, — sec, they left that, when they 
had made it useless.” 

“ I cannot mend the gittern , hut I can refill the gipsiresaid 
Marmadukc. 

The girl coloured deeply. “Nay, Sir, to earn is not to beg.” 

Mnrmaduke did not heed this answer, for as they were now 
passing by the stunted trees, under which sat* several revellers, 
who looked up at him from their cups and tankards, some with 
sneering, some with grave looks, he began, more seriously than 
in his kindly impulse he had hitherto done, to consider the ap- 
pearauce it must have, to be thus seen walking, in public, with 
a girl of inferior degree, and perhaps doubtful repute. Even in 
our own day. such an exhibition would be, to say the least, suspi¬ 
cious, arid hi that day, when ranks ancPclasses were divided with* 
iron demarcations, a young gallant, whose dress bespoke him of 
gentle quality, with one of opposite sex, and belonging to the 
humbler orders, iu broad day too, was far more open to censure. 

%* 
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Hie blood mounted to bis brow, and halting abruptly, he sa*d, 
in a dry and altered voice — “My good damsel, you are nows'! I 
think, out of danger; it would ill beseem you, so youpg~and so 
comely, to go further with one not old enough to be your protector, 
so, in God’s name, depart quickly* and remember me w Hen you 
bfcy your new git tern — poor child!" So saying, he altenti'-'a^yo 
place a piece of money in her hand. She put it back, an<$. — . ;i 
felt on the ground. 

“Nay, this is foolish,” said he. 

“Alas, Sir!” said thegirl, gravely, “I see wcITtnin j. are 
ashamed of your goodness. But my father begs not. And once — 
but that matters not.” 

“Once what?” persisted Marmadukc, interested in her man¬ 
ner, in spite of himself. 

“Once,” said the girl, drawing herself up, and with an cs- 
pression that altered the whole character of her face — ‘‘the 
beggar ate at my father's gate. He is*a born gentleman and a 
knight’s son.” 

“And what reduced him thus’” 

“ I have said,” answered the girl, simply, yet with the same 
half scorn on her lip that it had before betrayed— “ he is a scholar, 
and thought more of others than himself.” 

“I never saw any good come to a gentleman from those ac¬ 
cursed books,” said the Nevilc ;*“lit only for monks and shavelings. 
But still, for your father’s sake, though 1 am ashamed of the 
poorness of the gift — ” 

“No — God he with you, Sir, and reward you.” She stopped 
short, drew her wimple round her face, and was gone. N'evilc 
felt an uncomfortable sensation of remorse and disapproval at 
having suffered her to quit him while there was yet any chance of 
molestation or annoyance, and his eye followed her till a group of 
trees veiled her from his view. 

The young maiden slackened her pace as she found herself 
•alone under the leafless bbughs of the dreary pollards;*— a desolate 
spot, made melancholy by dull swamps, half overgrown with 
rank verdure, through which forced its clogged way the shallow 
Brook that now give#its namc(tbough its waves arc seen no more) 
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lo'-cme of the main streets in the most polished qnarter of the tne- 
irop^/iSi Upon a mound formed by the gnarled roots of the dwarfed 
anrf N gno$e-like oak, she.sat down, and wept. ’In onr earlier 
years/Vnost of us may remember, that there was one day which 
niaskjp epoch in life — the day that separated Childhood from 
y " OWor that day seems not to come gradually , but to be a 
sfevntf r\ isis, an abrupt revelation. The buds of tbe heart open 
to close noSoote .-sjjtuch a day was this in that girls fate. But the 
daywasrfvet Act" gone? That morning, when she dressed for her 
enterprise of filial love, perhaps for the first time Sybill Warner 
felt that she was fair — who shall say, whether some innocent, na¬ 
tural vanity had not blended with the deep, devoted earnestness, 
which saw no shame in the act by which the child could aid the 
fattier. Perhaps she might have smiled to listen to old Madge’s 
praises of her winsome face — old Madge's predictions that the 
face and the gittern would not lack admirers on the gay ground. 
Perhaps some indistinct, vague forethoughts of the Future to 
which the sex will deem itself to be boro, might have caused the 
cheek — no, not to blush, but somewhat to take a rosier hue, and 
the pulse to beat quicker, she knew not, why. At ail events, to 
that ground went the young Sybill, cheerful, and almost ha^py, 
in her inexperience of actual life, and sure, at least, that youth 
and innocence sufliced to protect from insult.. And now, she sat 
down under the leafless tree, to weep; and in those bitter tears, 
childhood itself w as laved from her soul/or ever. 

“What ailest thou, maiden?" asked a degp voice; and she 
felt a hand laid lightly on her shoulder. She looked up in terror 
tmd confusion, but it was no form or face to inspire alarm that met 
her eve. It was a cavalier, holding by the rein a horse richly 
caparisoned, and though his dress was plainer and less exagge¬ 
rated than that usually worn by men of rank, its materials were 
those which the sumptuary laws (constantly broken, indeed, as 
such laws e\gr must be,) routined to nobles. Though his.sjprcoat, 
was but of cloth, and the colour dark and sober, it was woven in 
foreign looms' — an unpatriotic luxury, above tbe degree of knight 
— and edged deep with the costliest sables. The hilt of the dagger, 
suspended round his breast, was but ofivoey, curiously wrought, 
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bvttjtis scabbard was sown Witt large pearls. For the rest./.he 
Strader Was of ordinary stature, well knit, and active northsn 
powerful, and of that age (about thirty—Ji> e) which may .Swelled 
tha second prime of man. His fatp was far less bandsndie than 
Marmaduke Neviie’s , but infinitely more expressive, 
telligence and command, the features straight and slid — ) ; e 
complexion clear and pale, and undy the bright grey cjcs'lTviark 
shade spoke either of dissipation or of thou ght 

"What ailest thou, maiden? — wcepesl thou ^Wee'SWtyess 
hirer? ‘Fash! lore renews itself in youth, as flower succeeds 
flower in spring." 

Sybil! made no reply; she rose, and moved a few paces. then 
arrested her steps, and looked around her. She bad lost all clnc 
to her way homeward, and she saw with^horror, in the distanre, 
the hateful timbrel girls, followed by the rabble, and weaving 
their strange dances towards (he spot. 

“Dost thou fear me, child? there is no cause," said the 
stranger, following her. “Again, •say, 1 What ailest thou?’" 

This time his voice was that of command, and the poor girl 
Involuntarily obeyed it. She related her misfortunes, her perse¬ 
cution by the tymbestercs, her escape — thanks to the Nevilc’s 
courtesy — her separation from her attendant, and her uncertainty 
as to the way she should pursne*. 

The nobleman listened with interesthe was a man sated and 
wearied by pleasure and the world, and the evident innocence of 
Sybill was a novelty to his experience, while the contrast between 
her language and her dress moved his curiosity. “And," said lie, 
“thy protector left thee, hfs work half done; — fie on his chivalry! 
But 1, donzeli, wear the spurs of knighthood, and to succour 
the distressed is a duly my oath will not let me swerve from. 

I will guide tbee borne, for I know well all the purlieus of (his evil 
den of London. Thou hast but to name the suburb in which thy 
Jfather dwells.” 

Sybill involuntarilyVaised her wimple, lifted her beautiful eyes 
to'the stranger, in bewildered gratitude and surprise — Her 
childhood had passed in a court — her eye, accustomed In rank; 
at once perceived Ih# high degree of the, speaker; the contrast 



bc'wccn this unexpected ana delicate gallantry, and the con- 
desepwiing tone and abrupt desertion of Marmadulte, affected 
liei\Agaia to tears. 

, worshipful Sir! ” she said, falteringly, “ what Can 
rgjtanilthec for this unlooked-for goodness?" 

, ‘0'ie innocent smile, sweet virgin! — for such, I'U be sworn, 

tkutfa?t\ 

tie ditraxLeTSKjJier his liand, hut hanging the gold-enamelled 
rein^ua 1 ? his arm, walked by her side; and a few words sufficing 
for his guidance, led her across the ground, throngh the very 
midst of the throng.. He roll none of the young shame, the 
ingenuous scruples of Marmadukc, at the gaze he encountered, 
thus companioned. But Sybil! noted that ever and anon bonnet 
and cap were raised as they passed along, and the respectful 
murmur of the vulgar? who had so lately jeered her anguish, 
taught her the immeasurable distance, in men’s esteem, between 
Poverty shielded but by Virtue, and Poverty protected by Power. 

Rut suddenly a gaudy tinsel group broke through the crowd, 
and wheeling round their path, the foremost of them daringly 
approached the nobleman, and looking full into bis disdainful 
face, exclaimed — “Trades! thou, too, for kisses? Ha! ha!— 
life is short — the witch is oulwilrhed by thee! But witchcraft 
and death go together, as, peradxenture, thou mayest learn 
at the last, sleek wooer." Then darting off, and beading her 
painted, tawdry throng, the timbrel girl sprung into the crowd, 
and vanished. ^ 

This incident produced no effect upon the strong and cynical 
intellect of the stranger. Without allusion to it, he continued to 
converse with his young companion, and artfully to draw out her 
own singular hut energetic and gifted mind. He grew more than 
interested, he was both touched and surprised. His manner 
became yet more respectful, itis voice more subdued and soft. 

On whaf hazards turns our fate! Qu that day — a little, an^ 
Syhill’s pure, hut sensitive heart had, perhaps, been given to 
the young Novile. He had defended ami saved her; he was fairer 
■ than the stranger, he was more of her own years, and nearer to 
her in station; but in showing himself naiamed to be seen with 
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her.be had gulled her heart, and moved the bitter tears of her 
pridf. Wbat bad the Stranger done. Nothing, but mieji/fed 
the wounded delicacy to itself; and suddenly he bccatfie t/,her 
one ever to be remembered — wondered at — perhaps/ifiorc. 
They reached ao obscure suburb, dnd parted at the thmfiold^f 
a large, gloomy, ruinous house, which Sybili indicate<j/.lT'%- 
fatber’s home. • j '— 

The girl lingered before the porehf; and I ha—stranger gazed, 
with the passionless admiration some fair on 

one who bas refined his taste, but who lias survived entbusiaSmy. 
upon the downcast ehcck that blushed beneath his gaze — “Fare- ' 
well!” he said; and the girl looked up wistfully. He might, 
without vanity, have supposed that look to imply what the lip did 
not dare to say — “And shall we meet no more?” 

But he turned away, with formal though rourleous salutation; 
and as he remounted his steed, and rode slowly towards the in¬ 
terior of the city, he muttered to himself, with a melancholy smile 
upon his lips — “Now might the grown infant make to himself a 
new toy; but an innocent heart is a*brittlc thing, and one false vow- 
can break it. Pretty maiden, I like thee well enow not tu love 
thee. So, as my young Scotch minstrel sings and prays, 


“Christ keep these liirtliS bright in bowers, 

Sie peril-lies in paramours! ” * 

We must now return to Marmaduke. On leaving Sybil!, and 
retracing bis steps towards the more crowded quarter of the space, 
he was agreeably surprised by encountering Nicholas Alwyn, 
escorted in triumph by a legion of roaring apprentices from the 
victory lie had just obtained over six competitors at the quarter- 
staff. 

When the cortege came up to Marmaduke, Nicholas halted, 
and fronting bis attendants, said, with the same cold ami formal 


* A Scotch poet, in Lord Hailes' Collection, has the following lines 
hi the very pretty poetn calico “ Peril in paramours:" — 

“Wherefore I pray, in tertnys short, 

Christ keep these birdis bright in bowers, 

Fra false lovers and their disport, 

Sir. peril Ig-s in paramours.'' 



stiffness that had characterized him from thebegianing— “ I thank 
you,.lads, for your kindness. It is yourown triumph. All t 
careAfor was to show (hat jou London boys areabfe to keep up 
your>^it io these days! when there's little luck in a yard 
me asu re if the same hand cannot bend a bow, or handle cold steel. 

1 • ‘ Ov Jess we think of the strife when we are in the Stall, the 

bcirer foXour pouch. And so I hope we shall hear no moreabout 
it, until Ngctj \\^are of mV own, when the more of ye that like 
to tidkjif **iin?iifitciVHhe better ye will be welcome, — always 
^raftded ye be civil customers, who pay on the nail, for, as the 
saw sailh, ‘ Kll and tell makes the crypt swell.’ For the rest, 
thanks arc due to this brave gentleman, Marmaduke Ncviie, who, 
though the son of a knight-banneret, who never furnished less to 
the battle-field than fifty men-at-arms, has condescended to take 
part and parcel in the sfmris of us peaceful London traders; and 
if ever jou can do him a^kind turn — for turn and turn is fair 
play — why you will, I answer for it. And so one cheer for old" 
London, and another for Marmaduke Ncviie. Here goes! Hurrah, 
my lads!" And with this pithy address Nicholas Alwyn took off 
his cap and gave the signal for the shouts, which, being duly 
performed, lie bowed stiffly to his companions, who departed with 
a hearty laugh, and coming tothcside6f Nevile, the two walked 
on to a neighbouring booth, where, under a rude awning, and 
over a flagon of clary, they were soon immersed in the confidential 
communications each had to give and receive. 


III. 


The trader and the gentle; or, the changing generation. 

“No, my dear foster-brother,” said the Nevile, “I do not yet 
comprehend ih» choice you have made. You were reared and 
brought up with such careful book-Jere, not only to read and to 
write — the which, save the mark! I ^old to be labour enow — 
but chop J.atin ami logic and theology with St. Aristotle (is not 
Unit his ligrifnamc?) into the bargain, and all because you had 
4 ti uncle of high note in Holy Church. 1 cannot say I would be a 
shaveling myself; but surely a monk, with ll»e hope of preferment, 



isWoebler walling tot ini Of spirit sod ambition than to stand out 
at a door and cry, *8%, buy* — ‘What d’ye lack’ — torpend 
youth as a Flat-cap, and drone out manhood in measuring Woth, 
hammering metals, or weighing out slices ? ” 

“Fair and softly, Master Marmaduke," said Alwyn^jSij^u 
will understand me better anon. My uncle, the sub-priow died — 
some say of austerities, others of ale — that matters ndt; he was 
a learned man and a cunning. 1 Nephe w Xjsbo iasymid he, on 
his death-bed, 'think twice before yo(flie^tHsWfnafuj£iUie 
cloister; it’s ill leaping now-a-days j«i a sackcloth bag. if a pirn) 
man be moved to the cowl by holy devotion, there is nothing to be 
said on the subject; bnt if he take to the Church as a catting, and 
wish to march a-bead like his fellows, these times show him a 
prettier path to distinction. The aobies begin to get the best 
things for themselves; and a learned monk, if he is the son of a 
yeoman, cannot hope, without a speciality of grace, to become 
abbot or bishop. The King, whoever he be, must be so drained 
by bis wars, that he has little land or gold to bestow on bis 
favourites; but his gentry torn an eye to the temporalities of the 
Church, and tbeChurch and the King wish to strengthen them¬ 
selves by tbe gentry. This is not all; there arc frre opinions afloat. 
The House of Lancaster has lost pound , by its persecutions and 
burnings. Men dare-not openly resist, but they treasure up 
lecoHectioua of a fried grandfather, or a roasted tenth-cousin; 
reeoliectious which have done much damage to the Henries, and 
will shake Holy Qhurch itself one of these days. The Lollards lie 
hid, but Loltardism will never dye. There is a new class rising 
amain, where a little learning goes a great way, if mined with 
spirit and sense. ' Thou iikest broad pieces, and a creditable 
name — go to London, and be a Trader. London begins to decide 
who shall wear the crown, and the traders to decide what king 
London shall befriend. Wherefore, cut thy trace from (he cloister, 
and take thy road to the shop.’ The nest day my uncle gate up the 
ghost. - They had better clary than this at the convent , I must 
own. But every slone has its flaw! ’’ 

“Yet," said Marmaduke, “if you look distaste to the rowi; 
from reasons that 1 psetend not to judge of, but which seem to my 



poor head very bad ones, seeing that theOntteh fii W mfgfctjris 
ever* and King Edward is no friend tothe Lbitenfe^;|Bd4bri]'onr 
uncljwwself was at least a.sub-prior—” 

“liad he been son to a baron, he had been a cardinal,” inter* 
rrp'ed Nicholas, “for his head was the longest that over came ont 
of the north country. Bui go on; you would say my fatherwas a 
sturdy ycVman, and 1 might have followed his calling.” 

“ Youliiwhe mark, Master Nicholas.” 
jj.Wc.ii , — man. 1 Crave pardon of your rank, Master Nevile. 
ilut a yeoman is born a ycoWn, and he dies a yeoman — I think 
it better to die Lord Mayor of London; and so 1 craved my mother's 
blessing and leave, and a part of the old hyde has been sold to pay 
for the lirst step to the red gowB, which I need not say must be 
that of the Flat-cap. I t have already taken my degrees, and no 
longer wear blue. I am brad-man to my master, and my master 
will he sheriff of London*’ 

“11 Is a pity." said the Nevile, shaking his head; “you were 
ever a tall, brave lad, and would have made a very pretty soldier.” 

“Thank you. Master Marmaduke, but I leave cat and thrust 
to the gentles. I have seen enow of the life of a Retainer. He 
goes out on foot with his shield and his sword, or his bow and his 
quiver, while Sir Knight sits od horseback, armed from the crown 
to the toe, and the arrow slants* off from rider and horse, as a 
stone from a tree. If the retainer is not sliced and carved into 
mincemeat, he comes home to a heap of ashes, and a handful of 
acres, harried and rivdied into a common; Sir J^night thanks him 
for his valour, but he does not build up his house; Sir Knight gets 
a grant front the King, or an heiress for his son, and Hob Yeoman 
turns gisarmc and bill into ploughshares. No, no, there 's no- 
liberty, no safety, no getting on, for a man who has no right to 
the gold spurs, but in the guild of his fellows; and London is the 
place for a born Savon, like Nicholas Alwyn.” 

As the young aspirant thus uttered the sentiments, which,, 
though llrey-piigbl not so plainly avow and shrewdly enforce them, 
render! towards that slow Revolution, which, under all the stormy 
events thM the sitperlicial record we call Historv alone deigns to 
enumerate, was working that great change in the thoughts and 



h&iftof Unpeople —that impulsion of the provincials citywards 
' i ~- tbi®. fradoal formation of a class between knight and vassal - 
wbichbecame first constitutionally visible and distinct w. the 
reign of Henry YII., Marmaduke Nevile, inly half-regretting and 
half-despising the reasonings of his foster-brother, was pla vip g 
with his dagger, and glancing al his silver arrow. 

“Yet you could still have enow of the tall yeoman autflhe stout 
retainer abont you to try for this baubli, and tflJ»reaLhdU-a-dozeQ 
thick heads with your quarter-staff! ” 

“True," said Nicholas; “you nwfst recollect wc are only 
yet, between the skin and the scIUn— half trader, half retainer. 
The old leaven will out: — ‘Eith to learn the cat to the kirn,' as 
they say in the North. But that's not all; a man, to get on, 
must win respect from those who are to jostle him hereafter, and 
it’s good policy to show those roystering Vouugstcrs that Nick Al- 
wyn, stiff and steady though he be, Iqis the old English metal in 
him, if it comes to a pinch; it’s a lesson to yon lords too, save 
your quality, if they ever wish to ride roughshod over our guilds 
and companies. But enow of me —Drawer, another stoup of the 
clary. Now, gentle Sir, may I make hold to ask news of your¬ 
self? I saw, though I spake not before, that my Lord Montagu 
showed a cold face to his kinsman. I know something of these 
great men, though I he but a-small one — a dog is no bad guide 
in the city be trots through.” 

“My dear foster-brother,” said the Nevile, “you had ever more 
brains than myself, as is meet that you should have, since you lay 
by the steel casque, which, I take it, is meant ns a substitute for us 
gentlemen and soldiers who have not so many brains to spare, and 
, I will willingly profit by your counsels. You must know,” he said, 
drawing nearer to the table, and his frauk, hardy face assuming a 
more earnest expression, “that though my father, Sir Ouy, at the 
instigation of his chief, the Earl of Westninretynd, and of the Lord 
Nevile, borcarms, at th# first, for King Henry — 

“Hush! bush! for Henry of Windsor! ” 

“Henry of Windsor! — so be it! Yet being rnonq.-iod, lik 
the nobles I have spoken of, with the blood of Warwick and Satis-" 
bury, it was ever with doubt and misgiving, and rather in the 



hope of ultimate compromise between both parties, (whkirtte 
Duke of York's moderation rendered probable,} tbanof the ex* 
termination of either. But when, at the battle of YoA, Margaret 
of An)ou»and her generals stained their victory by cruelties which 
could Viot fail to close the door on all conciliation; when die infant 
s* u of the Duke himself was murdered, though a prisoner, in 
cold blood; when my father's kinsman, the Earl of Salisbury, 
was beheaded without trial; when the head of the brave and good 
Duke, who hvi'i in the field, was, against all knightly and 
kinglrke generosity, inorkmgly exposed, like a dishonoured rob¬ 
ber, on the Gates of York},my father, shocked and revolted, 
withdrew at once from the army, and slacked not, bit -or spur, 
till he found himself in his hall at Arsdale. His death, caused 
partly by his travail and vexation of spirit, together with his timely 
withdrawal from the enemy, preserved his name from the attain¬ 
der passed on the Lords Westmoreland and Nevilc; and my eldest 
brother, Sir John, accepted the King's proffer of pardon, took 
the oaths of allegiance to Edward, and lives safe, if obscure, in 
his father's halls. Thou knowesl, my friend, that a younger 
brother has but small honour at home. Peradvcnture, in calmer 
times, I might have bowed my pride to my calling, bunted my 
brother’s dogs, flown his hawks, rented his Keeper's Lodge, and 
gone to my grave contented. But to a young man who, from his 
childhood, had hoard the stirring talk of knights and captains, 
who had seen valour and fortune make the way to distinction, and 
whose ears, of late, had beci^ filled by the tales of wandering 
minstrels and dissours, with all the gay wonders of Edward’s 
court, such a life soon grew distasteful, My father, on his death¬ 
bed, (like thy uncle, the Sub-prior,) encouraged me litte to fol¬ 
low his own footsteps. ‘I see,’ said he, ‘that King Henry is loo 
soft to rule his llarons, and Margaret loo fierce to conciliate the 
Commons — the only hope of peace is in the settlement of the 
House of York. Wherefore let not thy father's errors stand in the 
wamof thy advancement;’— and therewith he made his confessor 
-Vtor he waieno penman himself, the worthy old knight! — indite 
letter to |is great kinsman, the Earl of Warwick, commending 
die to his protection. He signed his mark, and set bis seal to (his 



BMttflr* *WWi 1 bow UfHI mine Hostel, and died the same day. 
My brother judged me too young then to quit his roof, and con- 
demood me to bear his humours till, at the age of twenty-three, l 
could bear no more! So, having sold.him my scant shereqn the 
heritage, and turned, like thee, bad land, into good noblfes,— 
I joined a party of horse in their journey to London, and arrived 
yesterday at Master Sackbut's hostelry, in Eastcbepe. I went 
this morning to my Lord of Warwick, but be was g<5nc to the 
King's, and hearing of the merry-makings hat e-. I <g mo hither for 
kill-time. A chance word of my Lord oTitfootagu, whom St.-Dun- 
stan confound, made me conceit tha/^a feat of skill with the cloth- 
yard, might not ill preface my letter to the great Earl. But, par- 
die! it seems I reckoned without my host, and in seeking to make 
my fortunes too rashly, I have helped to mar them.” Wherewith 
he related the particulars of his interview, p ith Montagu. 

Nicholas Alwyn listened to him with friendly and thoughtful 
interest, and, when be had done, spake thus: — 

“The Earl of Warwick is a generous man, and, though hot, 
bears little malice, except against, those whom he deems misthink 
or insult him; he is proud of being looked up to as a protector, 
especially by those of his own kith and name. Your father's letter 
will touch the right string, and you cannot do better than deliver it 
with a plain story. A young partisan like tbee is not to be de¬ 
spised. Thou must trust to Lord Warwick to set matters right 
with his brother; and now, before I say further, let me ask thee 
plainly, and without offence. Dost thou so love the House of 
York that no ehaece could ever iSake thee turn sword against it? 
Answer as I ask — under tby breath; those drawers are parloust 
spies! ” 

And here, in justice to Marmaduke Ncvile and to his betters, 
it is necessary to preface his reply by some brief remarks, to which 
we mast crave the earnest attention of the reader. What we call 
Patriotism, in the high and Catholic acceptation of the word, 

< was little if at all undemood in days when passion, prido, .nil 
interest were motives unsoftened by reflection and education, s-.dl 
less by the fusion of classes that characterized the suit'll states b’ 
old, and marks the civilization of a modern age. Thougli the righV 
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by descent of (he House of York, if genealogy Hone were cousult- 
ed, was indisputably prior to that 'of Lancaster, yet the long 
exercise of power in the latter house, the geniuSof the fourth 
Henry and the victories of the Fifth would, no doubt, have eom- 
pletely.supersedcd the obsolete claims of the Yorkists, had Henry 
the Sixth possessed any of the qualities necessary for the time. As 
it was, men had got puzzled by genealogies and cavils; the sanctity 
attached to the King's name was weakened by bis doubtful right to 
his throne, and the wars of the rival Hoses were at last (with two 
exceptions, presently to he noted,) the mere contests of ex¬ 
asperated factious, in whicktoublic considerations were scarcely 
even made the blind to individual interest, prejudice, or passion. 

Thus iustauccs of desertion, from the one to the other party, 
even by the highest nobles, and on the very eve of battle, had 
grown so common, that little if any disgrace was attached to them: 
and auy knight or captain held ao affront to himself an amply suf- 
(icicnt cause for the transfer of his allegiance. It would he ob¬ 
viously absurd to expect in any of the actors of (hat age. the more 
elevated doctrines of party faith jnd public honour, which clearer 
notions of national morality, and the salutary exercise of a large 
general opinion, free from the passions of single individuals, have 
brought into practice in our more enlightened days. The in¬ 
dividual feelings of the individual man , strong in himself, be¬ 
came his guide, and he was free *in much from the regular and 
thoughtful .virtues, as well as the mean and plausible vices of 
those who act only in bodies and corporations. The two ex¬ 
ceptions to this idiosyncrasy of motive and conduct, were First, 
in the general disposition of the rising middle class, especially in 
London, to connect great political interests with the more popular 
House of York. The Commons in Parliament had acted in oppo¬ 
sition to Henry the Sixth, as the laws they wrung from him tended 
to show, and it was a popular and trading party that came, as it 
were, into power under King Kdward. It is true that Edward 
wim sufficiently arbitrary in himself, Sut a popular party will 
stiff'll er-nwnh as its antagonists in favour of despotism — 
Merci.sctl its enemies. And Edward did his best to consult the 
^(crests (ff commerce, though the prejudices of the merchants 
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interpreted(hose interests in a way opposite to that in which poli— 
Seal economy now understands them. The Second exception to 
the mere hostilities of individual chiefs and feudal factious has, 
hot less than the former, been too much overlooked hy historians. 
But this was a still more powerful element iu the successor (he 
House of York. The hostility against the Homan church, and the 
tenets of the Lollards, were shared by an immense part of the po¬ 
pulation. In the previous century au ancient writer computes 
that one-half the population were Lollards; abdJhough the sect 
were diminished and silenced by fear./tney still ceased not to exist, 
and their doctrines not only shook/he church under Henry the 
Eighth, but destroyed the throne by the strong arm of their 
children, the Puritans, under Charles the First. It was im¬ 
possible that these men should not have felt the deepest resent¬ 
ment at the fierce and steadfast persecution they endured under 
the House of Lancaster; and without pausing to consider how far 
they would beuclit under the dynasty Of York, they had all those 
motives of reveuge which are mistaken so often for the counsels of 
policy, to rally round any standard raised against their oppressors. 
These two great exceptions to merely selfish policy, which it re¬ 
mains for the historian clearly and at length to enforce, these and 
these alone will always, to a sagacious observer, elevate the Wars 
of the Roses above those bloody contests for badges which w e are, 
at first sight, tempted to regard them. But these deeper motives 
animated very little the nobles and the knightly gentry, * ami with 
them the governing principles were, as we have just said, inter¬ 
est, ambition. Aid the zeal for the bouour and advancement of 
houses and chiefs. 

“Truly," said Marmaduke, after a short and rather embar¬ 
rassed pause, “lam little beholden as yet to the House of York. 

Amongst many instances of the self-seeking or the time, not the 
least striking is the subservience of John Mowbray, the great Duke o' 
Norfolk, to his old political enemy. the Kart of Oxford. the imniionl/Tio 
last conies into power, during the brief restoration of lle.iry VI. pB^n 
Paslon, whose family had been sufficiently harassed by this fcifat IM<e, 
says, with some glee, “The Duke and Duchess (of Norgilk) sueyi 
him (Lord Oxford) as humbly as ever I did to them." — J'aston Lc^, 
ters, cccii. 
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There, where I see a noble benefactor, or a brave aiuLwisoleader, 
shall 11 hink my sword and heart may best proffer allegiance.” 

“Wisely said,” returned Alwyn, with a slight, bat haw 
sarcastic smile; “I as)ted thee, the question because — (draw 
closer) *— there arc wise men in our city who. think the ties be¬ 
tween Warwick and the King less strong than a ship's cable. And 
if thou atlarhest thyself to Warwick, he will be better pleased, it 
may be, with talk of devotion to himself, than professions of ex¬ 
clusive loyalty,to King Edward. He that has little silver in his 
pouch must have the more^ilk on bis tongue. A word to a West¬ 
moreland or a Yorkshire-nien is as good as a sermon to men not 
born so far north. One word more, and I have done. Thou art 
kind, and affable, and gentle, my dear foster-brother, but it 
will not do for thee to be seen again with the goldsmith’s headman. 
If thou wantest me, send for me at nightfall; I shall be found at 
Master Hey ford's, in the Cliepe. And if,” added Nicholas, with 
a prudent mniniscenoe, “thou suceeedest at court, and canst 
recommend my master — there is no belter goldsmith — it may 
serve me when i lit up for myself, which 1 look to do shortly.” 

“lint, to send for thee, tny own foster-brother, at nightfall, 
as if I were ashamed !" — 

“limit. Master Marmaduke, if thou wert not ashamed of me 
1 should be ashamed to be seen with a gay springal like thee. 
Why, they would say in the CBepe that Nick Alw yn was going to 
ruin. No, no. Birds of a feather must keep shy of those that 
moult other colours; and so, my dear young master, this is my 
last shake of the hand. Hut hold. Dost thou know thy way back? 

“Oh, yes — never fear!" answered Marmaduke; “though I 
see not why so far, at least, wc may not be companions.” 

“No, better as it is; after this day's work, they will gossip 
about both of us, and we shall meet many who know my long 
visage on the way hack. God keep thee, and avise me how thou 
Jkps pe rest.” 

JSo saving, Nicholas Alwyn walked off, too delicate to propose^ 
to^puy lie: share of the reckoning wilff a superior. But when he 
Eiad gif if a few paces, he turned back, and accosting the Nevilc, 
as the Tatter was rebuckling his mantle, said — 

The last of the Jtarons. I. 3 
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thinking, Master Aievilc, that these gold nobles, 
which it has been my luck to bear off , would be more useful in thy 
gipsire than mine. I have sure gains and small expenses — but a 
gentleman gains nothing, and his hand must be ever in his pouch 

— SO— ” 

“Foster-brother!” said Marmaduke, haughtily, “a gentleman 
never borrows— except of the Jews, and with due interest. More¬ 
over, 1 too have my calling; and as tliv,.stall to thee, so to me my 
good sword. God keep thee! Be sure I will serve thee when I can,” 
“the devil's in these young slrip^of the herald’s tree,” mut¬ 
tered Alwyn, as he strode off; “as if it were dishonest to borrow 
a broad piece without cutting a throat for it! Howbeit, Money 
is a prolific mother; and here is enow to buy me a gold chain 
against I am Alderman of London. limit, thus goes the world — 
the knight’s baubles become the alderman's badges — so much the 
better!” 


IV. 


Ill fares the country i.muse in the traps of town. 

We trust we shall not be deemed discourteous, either, on the 
one hand, to those who value themselves on their powers of 
reflection, or, on the oilier, to those wlm lay claim to what, in 
modern phrenological jargon, is called the Organ of Locality, 
when we venture to surmise that the two are rarely found in com¬ 
bination; nay, that it seems to us a very evident truism, that in 
proportion to the general activity of the intellect upon subjects of 
pith and weight, %e mind will be indifferent to those minute 
external objects by which a less contemplative understanding will 
note, and map out, and impress upon the memory, the chart of 
the road its owner has once taken. Master Marmaduke Nevile, 
a hardy and acute forester from childhood, possessed to perfection 
the useful faculty of looking well and closely before him asne 
walked the earth, and ord^iarily, therefore, the path lie hadttiice 
taken, however intricate and obscure, he was tolernblyTsTTbVo 
retrace with accuracy, even at no inconsiderable distance of time - • 
the outward senses of men are usually thus alert and attentive in 
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the savage ortho serni-civilized state. He Wd not, therefore, 
overvalued his general acuteness in (he note and memory of 
localities, when he boasted of his power to refiod bis way to his 
hostelry without the guidance of Alwyn. But it so happened that 
the events of this djiy, so memorable to him, withdrewhis attention 
from external objects, to concentrate it within. And In marvelling 
and musing over the new course upon whieh his destiny had 
entered, he forgot to take heed of that which his feet should 
pursue; so that, after wandering unconsciously onward for some 
time, he suddenly halteifsin perplexity and amaze to find himself 
entangled in a labyrinth of scattered suburbs, presenting features 
wholly different from the road that had conducted him to the 
archery ground in the forenoon. TJie darkness oflhe night had set 
in, but it was relieved by a somewhat faint and mist-clad moon, 
and some lew and scattered stars, over which rolled, fleetly, thick 
clouds, portending r.fin. No lamps at that time cheered the steps 
of the belated wandeier; the houses were shut up, and their 
inmates, for th^nost part, already retired to rest, and the sub¬ 
urbs did not rejoice, as the city, in the round of the watchman 
with his drowsy call to the inhabitants, “Hang out your lights!" 
The passengers, who at first, in various small groups and parlies, 
had enlivened the stranger’s way, seemed to him, unconscious as 
he was of the lapse of time, tp have suddenly vanished from the 
thoroughfares; and he found himself alone in places thoroughly 
unknown to him, waking to the displeasing recollection that the 
approaches to the city were said to be beset by brawlers and 
ruffians of desperate characters, whom the cessation of the civil 
wars had fiung loose upon the skirts of socictf, to maintain them¬ 
selves by deeds of rapine and plunder. As might naturally be 
expected, most of these had belonged to the defeated party, who 
had no claim to the good offices or charity of those in power. And 
although some of the Neviles had sided with the Lancastrians, yet 
Ike badge worn byMarmadukc was considered a pledge of devotion 
tg^he rfigniug House, and added a-jnew danger to those wbiclt 
ffeset^is path. Conscious of this — for he now called to mind the 
admonitions of his host in parting from the hostelry — he deemed 
it hut discreet to draw The hood of his mantle over the silver orna- 

3 * 
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meat; andWbife Bins occupied, he heard not a step emerging 
from a Une at his rear, when suddenly a heavy hand was plarrd 
on his shoulder; he started, turned, and before him stood a man, 
urho$e aspect and dress betokened little to lessen the alarm of the 
uneosrieous salutation. Marmadukc's dagger was hare on the 
instant. 

“And what wouldslthou with me?" he asked. 

“Tby purse and thy dagger! ” answered the stranger. 

“Comeand take them," said the N’evile, unconscious that he 
uttered a reply famous in classic liistojrf, as he sprang backward a 
step or so, and threw himself inio an attitude of defence. The 
stranger slowly raised a rude kind of mare, or rather club, with a 
ball of iron at the end, garnished with long spikes, as he replied, 
“Art thou mad enow to light for such trifles?" 

“Art thou in the habit of meeting one Englishman who yields 
his goods, without a blow, to another? - ' retorted Martnadnke. 
“Go to — thy club does not daunt me.” The stranger warily drew 
back a step, and applied a whistle to his moulh^flic Nevilc sprang 
at him, but the stranger warded off the thrust onlie poniard with a 
light flourish of his heavy weapon f and had not the youth drawn, 
back on the. instant, it had been good night and a long day to 
MarmadukeXevile. Even as it was, his heart beat quick, as the 
whirl of the huge weapon sent the pir like a strong wind against his 
face. Ere he had time to renew his attack, he was suddenly seized 
from behind, and found himself struggling in the arms of two 
men. From these he broke, and his dagger glanced harmless 
against the tough jerkin of his first assailant. The next moment 
his right arm fell to'his side, useless and deeply gashed. A heavy 
blow on (be head, — the moon — the stars reeled in his eyes — 
and then darkness; — he knew no more. His assailants very 
deliberately proceeded to rifle the inanimate body, when one of 
them, perceiving the silver badge, exclaimed, with on oatb- 
“One of the rampant Nevi|es! This cock at least shall erowAo 
*more!" And laying the yoptng man’s head across his lap* whi( l he 
stretched back the throat with one hand, with the other ^e drS^ 
forth a long sharp knife, like those used by huntsmen in dispatch; 
ing the hart. Suddenly, and in the very'momcnt when the blade 



was about to inflict the fatal gasb, his band wM forcibly arrested, 
and a man, who had silently and unnoticed joined the ruffians; 
said, in a stem whisper, “ Rise, and depart from tby brotherhood 
for ever. Wc admit no murderer.” 

The'ruflian looked up in bewilderment. “Robin — captain — 
thou here! ” he said, fnlteringly. 

“I must needs be everywhere, I see, if I would keep such 
fellows as thou and these from the gallows. What is this? — a 
silver arrow — the young archer. — Urn.” 

“A Nevile ! " growled the would-be murderer. 

“And for that very reason his life should be safe. Knowest 
thou not that Richard of Warwick, the great N'evile, ever spares 
the Commons, llegonc'. I sav." The captain's low voice grew 
terrible as he uttered the last words. The savage rose, and with¬ 
out a word stalked away. 

"Cook you, my masters,” said Robin, turning to the rest, 
“ soldiers must plunder a hostile country. While York is on the 
throne, Knglandjjs a hostile country to us Lancastrians. Rob, 
then, rifle, if ye will. But he who takes life shall lose it. Ye 
know me!" The robbers looked down, silent and abashed. 
Robin bent a moment over the youth. “ He will live," he muttered. 
“Sol he already begins to awaken. One of these houses will give 
him shelter. Off, fellows, aqd take care of your necks!" 

When Marinadukc, a few minutes after this colloquy,, began 
to revive, it was with a sensation of dizziness, pain, andeztreme 
cold. He strove to lift himself from the ground, and at length 
succeeded. He was alone; the place where he had lain, damp 
and red with stiffening blood. He tottered dVi for several paces, 
and perceived from a lattice, at a little distance, a light still 
burning. Now reeling — now falling, he still dragged on his limbs 
as the instinct attracted him to that sign of refuge. He gained the 
jJoorway of a detached and gloomy house, and sank on the stone 
nWpre it to cry aloud. But his voicqsoon sank into deep groans, 
anf once more, as his efforts increased the rapid gush of tlitf 
JPTobd,* became insensible. The man styled Robiu, who had so 
(opportunely saved his life, now approached from the shadow of a 
wall, beneath which he hud watched Marmaduke's movements. 



fie neared Abe' door of the house, and cried, in a sharp, clear 
’VOtoe «“♦* Open, for the love of Christ !" 

Afcead was now thrust from the lattice — the light vanished — 
* minute more, the door opened; and Robin, as if satisfied, 
drwwhaslily back, and vanished — saying to himself, as he strode 
Along, ‘“A young man's life must needs he dear to him; vet, had 
the lad been a lord, niethinks I should have cared little to have 
saved for the people one tyrant more." 

After a long interval, Marmaduke again recovered, and his 
eyes turned with pain from the glare of alight held to his face. 

“He wakes, father I — he will live! " cried a sweet voice. 

“Ay, he will live, child!" answered a deeper tone: and the 
young man muttered to himself, half audibly, as in a dream, 
“Holy Bfother be blessed! it is sweet to live! " 

The room, in which the sufferer lay, rather exhibited the 
remains of better fortunes than testified to the solid means of the 
present possessor. The ceiling was high avid groined, and some 
tints of faded, hut once gaudy painting, blazoned its compart¬ 
ments and hanging pendants. The walls had been rudely painted, 
(for arras* then was rare, even aiming the wealthiest.) hut (lie 
colours were half obliterated by tint? and damp. The bedstead on 
which the wounded man reclined was curiously carved, with a 
figure of the Virgin at the head, and adorned with draperies, in 
which were wrought huge figures from scriptural subjects, but in 
the dress of the date of Richard II. — Solomon in pointed upturned 
shoes, and Goliath, in the armour of a crusader, -- frowning 

* Mr. ilallam. (Iliaiory of the Miifilte Ages, chap, n. part 'J. i implies 
a doubt whether great houses were furnished with hangings so soon as 
the reign of Edward IV. But there is ahmidanl evidence !u satisfy nor 
learned historian upon that head. The .Narrative of the "laird ot 
Grauthuse.'* edited til Sir K. Madden, speeilie.s the hangings of doth 
of gold in the apartments in whieli that lord was received fi.v Edward IV.; 
also the hangings of while silk and linen in the chamber appropriated to 
himself at Windsor. But long .before this period (to say nothing of it<> 
Bay 1’iix Tapestry) — viz. in lhc(Ceigii of Edwaid III. sin litl.} a«»rit ’his 
issued to inquire into the mystery of working tapestry; and in Iao., 
Mr. Britton observes that the celebrated arras hangings at Warwick 
Castle are mentioned. (See Britton's Iticliouary of Architecture and. 
Archa-ology - art. Tapestry . 
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grimly upon the sufferer. By Chi bedside SiQOctA|taM$($e, who, 
in reality, was but little past the middle ag*. but whosepale 
visage' intersected with deep furrows, whose long beard'andfcaif, 
partially grey, gave him .the appearance of advanced'age; neveiw 
tin-less fnere was something peculiarly striking in the aspect of tbs 
man. His forehead was singularly bigh and massive, but Ibe 
back of the head was disproportionately small, as if the intellect 
too much preponderated over all the animal qualities foe strength 
in character and success in life. The eyes were soft, dark, and 
brilliant, hut dreamlike and vague; the features in youth must 
have been regular and beautiful, but their contour was now sharp¬ 
ened by the hollowness of the checks and temples. The form, 
in the upper part, was nobly shaped, sufficiently muscular, if 
not powerful, aud with the long throat nod falling shoulders, 
which always gixe something of grace and dignity to the carriage; 
but it was prematurely bent, and the lower limbs were thin and 
weak, as is common wMh men who have sparely, used Ibem: they 
seemed disproportioned to that broad shest, and still more to that 
magnificent and spacious brow. The dress of this personage 
corresponded with the aspect .-of his abode. The materials were 
those worn by the gentry, but they were old, threadbare, and 
discoloured with innumerable spots and stains, llis hands were 
small and delicate, with large blue veins, that spoke of relaxed 
tibres, but their natural whitc’ness was smudged with smoke- 
stains, and his heard a masculine ornament utterly out of fashion 
among the lounger race in King Edward's reign, but when worn 
iby the elder gentry, carefully trimmed and perfumed — was dishe¬ 
velled into all the spiral and tangled curls, delayed in the sculp¬ 
tured bead of some old (Irerian sage or poet. 

On the other side of the bed, knelt a young girl, of about 
sixteen, with a face exquisitely lovely in its delicacy and expres¬ 
sion. She seemed about the middle stature, and her arms and 
:ck, as displayed by the close-fitting vest, bad already the 
sin^olh gmd rounded contour of downing womanhood, while, 
t^f faje had still the softness, innocence, and inexpressible 
jbloom of the child. There was a strong likeness between her and 
tier father, (for such the relationship,) despite the difference of 
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act ♦i-.fte same beautiful form of lip and brow — the 

same fdtt colour of the e)'e$, dark-blue, with black fringing 
IHher— and perhaps the common expression, at that moment, 
tit gentle pity and benevolent anxiety contributed to render the 
ntemblance stronger. 

"Father, he sinks again! ” said the girl. 

** Sybil!answered the man, putting his linger upon a line in 
« manuscript book that he held, "the authority saitli, that a 
patient so contused should lose blood, and thru the arm must be 
tightly bandaged. Verily, we lack the wherewithal.” 

"Sot so, father!” said the girl, and blushing, she turned 
aside, and took off the partelet of lawn, upon which holiday linery 
her young eyes perhaps that morning had turned with pleasure, 
and while as snow was the oeck w hich was thus displayed — " this 
will suffice to bind his arm.” 

"Bntthebook,” said the father, in great perplexity — “the 
book tclielh us not how the lancet should be applied. It is easy to 
say, ‘Do this and do that' — but to do it once, it should have 
been done before! This is not among my experiments." 

Luckily, perhaps, for Marmaduke, at this moment there 
entered an old woman, the solitary servant of the house, whose 
life, in those warlike times , had made her pretty well acquainted 
with the simpler modes of dealing with a wounded arm and a 
broken head. She treated with great disdain the learned authority 
referred to by her master; she bound the arm, plastered the head, 
and taking upon herself the responsibility to promise a rapid cure, 
insisted upon the retirement of father and child, aud took her 
solitary watch hesidf the bed. 

"If it had been any other mechanism than that of the lile 
human body!” muttered the philosopher, as if apologizing to 
himself; —and with that he recovered his self-complacency, and 
looked rouod proudly. 
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V. 


Weal to the idler — woe to the workman. 

As't’rovidence tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, 
sihly might conform the heads of that da; to a thickness suitafcfc 
for the blows and knocks to which they were variously subjected; 

— yet it was not withonLconsiderabic effort, and much struggling, 
that Marmaduke's senses recotered the shock received, less by 
his flesh wound, and the loss of blood, than a blow on the seat of 
reason, that might have despatched a passable ox of these dege¬ 
nerate days. Nature, to say nothing of Madge's leechcrafl, ultimate¬ 
ly triumphed, and Marmaduke woke one morning in full posses¬ 
sion of such understanding as Nature had endowed him with. He 
was then alone, and it was with much simple surprise that he 
turned his large hazel s-yes from corner to corner of the unfamiliar 
room. He then bcganlo retrace and weave together sundry disor¬ 
dered and vague reminiscences: he commenced with the com¬ 
mencement, and clearly satislied himself that he had been griev¬ 
ously wounded and sorely bruised; he then recalled the solitary 
light at the high lattice, and his memory found itself at the porch 
of the large, lonely, ruinous old house; then all became a bewil¬ 
dered and feverish dream. He caught at the vision of an old man 
with a long beard, whom he associated, displcasingly, with re¬ 
collections of pain; he glanced off to a fair young face, with eyes 
that looked tender pity whenever he writhed or groaned under the 
orturcs that, no doubt, that old accursed carle had indicted upon 
lint. But even this face did not dwell with plftsurc in his memory 

— it woke up confused and labouring associations of something 
voird arid witchlike — of sorceresses and tymbcstcres — of wild 
varniogs screeched in his car — of incantations, and devilries, 
iml doom. Impatient of those musings, he sought to leap from 
fcs bed, and was amazed that thefeap subsided into a tottering 
rrnvl. dfe found an ewer and basin, find his ablutions refreshed* 
Eld invigorated him. He searched for his raiment, and disco- 
■ered it all except the mantle, dagger, hat, and girdle; and, 
while looking for these, his eye fell on an old tarnished steel 



mirror. Bt ft^pF’he bad seen his ghost; was it possible 

that Us jtofeAercould have waned into that pale, and almost 
femminelj deli calc visage. With the pride (call it not coxcombry) 
dlit then made the care of person the distinction of gentle birth, 
kSSUcn# to reduce into order the tangled locks of the longhair, of 
’Mtint a considerable portion above a part that seemed peculiarly 
sensitive to the touch, had been mercilessly dipped; and as he 
had just completed this task, with litlk satisfaction and much 
inward chafing at the lack of all befitting essences and perfumes, 
the door gently opened, and the fair face he had dreamed of ap¬ 
peared at the aperture. 

The girl uttered a cry of astonishment and alarm at seeing the 
patient thus arrayed and convalescent, and would suddrnly have 
retreated, but the Revile advanced, and courteously taking her 
hand — 

“Fair maiden," said he, “if, as I troV, 1 owe to thy rares 
my tending and cure — nay, it may be a lifcln'therlo of little worth, 
save to myself — do not fly from my thanks. May onr Lady of 
Walsingliam bless and reward thee! ” 

“Sir,” answered Sybil), gently withdrawing her hands from 
his clasp, “our poor cares have been a shlighl return for thy ge¬ 
nerous protection to myself." 

“To thee! ah, forgive me, —"how could I he so dull? I re¬ 
member thy face now; and, perchance, I deserved the, disaster 
I met with in leaving thee so discourteously. My heart smote me 
for it as thy light footfall passed from my side.” 

A slight blush, succeeded by a thoughtful smile — the smile 
of one who recalls and caresses some not displeasing remem¬ 
brance, passed ovcrSybill's charming countenance, as the sufferer 
said this with something of the grace of a well-born man, whose, 
boyhood had been taught to serve God and the.I.adics. 

There was a short pauseJ/cfore she answered, lookingdowyf 
“Nay, Sir, I was sufficiently beholden to vou; — and forlhe nit, 
all molestation was over. Out I will now call your nurse ■*- fortt 
is our servaut, not us, to whom your thanks arc due — to see to 
your slate, and administer the proper medicaments.” 
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“Truly, fair damsel, it is not dut I 

hunger and thirst for; and if your hospitality ltw|pfan me from 
the larder a manchet, or a corner of a pasty, arid 'from the ceiler 
a stoup of wine or a cup of ale, methinks it would feod-ttorete 
restore *mo, than those potions which are so strange lb my taste 
that they rather offend than tempt it; and, pardie, it seemeth <j> 
my poor senses as if i had not brokeu bread for a week ! ” 

“ 1 am glad to hear voy of such good eheer,” answered Sybill; 
“ wait but a moment or so, till I consult your physician." 

And, so saying, she closed the door, slowly descended the 
steps, and pursued her way into what seemed more like a vault 
than a habitable room, where she found the single servant of the 
household. Time, which makes changes so fantastic in the dress 
of the better classes, has a greater respect for the costume of the 
humbler; and, save that the garments were of the coarse material 
of a sort of serge, there was not so great a difl'erene, in point of 
comfort and suilicieney; as might he supposed, between the dress 
of old Madge and that of some primitive servant in the North during 
the last century. The old woman's face was thin and pinched, hut 
its sharp expression brightened into a smile as she caught sight, 
through the damps and darkness, of the gracious form of her 
young mistress. “Ah, Madge," said Sybill, with a sigh, “it 
is a sad thing to be poor!" 

"For such as thou, Mistress Sybill, it is indeed. It does not 
matter for the like of us. But it goes to my old heart when I see 
you shut up here, or worse, going out in that old courlpie and 
^rimple you, a knight's grandchild — you, who have played 
round a queen's knees, and who might have betn so well to do, an' 
mv master had thought a little mote of the gear of this w orld. But 
patience is a good palfrey, and w ill carry us a long day. And, 
when the master has done what he looks for, why the King — silh 
Vwe must so rail the new man on the throne — will be sure to re¬ 
ward him; hut, sweet-heart, tarry t!V here; it's an ill air for your 
youtig lius to drink ill. What brings yu to old Madge?" 

“Tl*r stranger is recovered, and —” 

“.Av, l warrant me, I have cured worse than be. He must 
havefr spoonful of broth — 1 have not forgot it. You see I wanted 
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no dinner myaeljfr-l^iat is dinner to old folks? — so I e'en put it 
all In the pot brm>/ The broth will be brave and strong." 

l *Mj poorJfadge, God requite you for what you suffer for us! 
Bat be has asked ” — here was another sigh and a downcast look 
tkttdid hot dare to face the consternation of Madge, as Site rc- 
MKed, with a half smile — "be has asked — for meat, and a 
group of wine, Madge! ” 

q “Eh, Sirs! And where is he to get them? Not that it will be 
bad for the lad, cither. Wine! There’s Master Sancroft, of the 
Oak, will not trust us a penny, the seely hilding, and—” 

“Oh, Madge, I forgot! — we can still sell the gittern for 
something. Get on your wimple, Madge — quick — while I go 
for it.” 

“Why, Mistress Sybill, that's your only pleasure, when you 
sit all alone, the long summer days." 

“It will be more pleasure to remember that it supplied the 
wants of my father's guest,” said Sj bill; and retracing the way up 
the stairs, she returned with the broken instrument, and despatched 
Madge with it, laden with instructions that the wine should be of 
the best. She then once more mounted the rugged steps, and 
halting a moment at Marinaduke's door, as she heard his feeble 
step walking impatiently to and fro, she ascended higher, as the 
flight, winding up a square dilapidated turret, became rougher, 
narrower, and darker, and opened the door of her father’s re¬ 
treat. 

It was a room so bare of ornament and furniture that it seemed 
merely wrought out of the mingled rubble and rough stones which 
composed the walls t»f the mansion, and was lighted towards the 
street by a narrow slit, glazed, it is true, — which all the windows 
of the house were not. — but the sun scarcely pierced the dull 
panes and the deep walls in which they were sunk. The room con¬ 
tained a strong furnace, and a rude laboratory. There were sevcraL 
strange-looking mechanical obhtrivanccs scattered about, sevjrtn 
manuscripts upon some oai^n shelves, and a large paniewof w*od 
and charcoal in the corner. In that poverty-stricken house, the 
money spent on fuel alone, in the height of summer, would.have 
comfortably maintained the inmates; but neither Sybill nor Madge 
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ever thought to murmur at this waste, ’'HBBhgMlglM 1 what had be¬ 
come the vital want of a man who drew air ilfflititid ef his OWB.' 
This was the first thing to be provided for; aud Seiche ms of mofa 
imperative necessity than even Hunger. 

Adam Warner was indeed a creature of remarkable genius — 
and genius, in an age where it is not appreciated, is the greatest 
curse the iron Fates can indict on man. If not wholly without tbd 
fond fancies which led live w isdom of the darker ages to the philo¬ 
sopher's stone, and the elixir, he had been deterred from the chase 
of a chimera by want of means to pursue it; for it required the re¬ 
sources or the patronage of a prince or noble to obtain the cosily 
ingredients consumed in the alchemist's crucible. In early life, 
therefore, and while jet in possession of a competence, derived 
from a line of distinguished and knightly ancestors, Adam Warner 
had devoted himself to the surer, and less costly, study of the 
mathematics, which then had begun to attract the attention of the 
learned, but which wife still looked upon by the herd as a branch 
of the black art. This pursuit had opened to him the insight into 
disoot erics equally useful and sublime. They necessitated a still 
more tarious knowledge; andln an age when there was no division 
of labour, and rare and precarious communication among students, 
it became necessary for each discoverer to acquire sufficient scieuce 
for his own collateral experimeqls. 

In applying mathematics to the practical purposes of life, in 
seeing its mighty utilities to commerce and civilization, Adam 
Warner was driven to conjoin with it, not only an extensive know¬ 
ledge of languages, but many of the rudest tasks of tbc mechanist's 
art; and chemistry was, in some of his researches, summoned to 
his aid. By degrees, tbc tyranny that a man's genius exergises 
over his life, abstracted him from all external objects. He bad 
loved his wife tenderly, but his rapid waste of his fortune in the 
purchase of instruments and books, then enormously dear, and 
th<v neglect of all things not centremn the hope to be the bene¬ 
factor of the world, bad rained her Wealth and broke W heart. 
Happily Warner perceived not her decay till ber death; happily |e 
nevy conceived its cause; for her sout was wrapt in his. 8he re- 
veiTO, and loved, aud never upbraided. Her heart was the martyr 



to bistnind, Hf& she ftffoeen the future destinies of her daughter 
it might htvebewi Otherw ise. She could have remonstrated with 
the frtbtt, though not the husbaod. But, fortunately, as it 
QMtMd-ro Iter, she (a Frenchwoman by birth) had passed her 
^CTBth in the service of Margaret of Anjon, and that haughty queen, 
‘Who w as equally w arm to ft tends and inexorable to enemies, had, 
on her attendant’s marriage, promised to ensure the fortunes of 
her offspring. Sybil!, at the age of eight, — eight years before 
the dale the story enters on, and two years prior to the fatal field 
of Toulon, which gave to Edward the tltroue of England, had 
been admitted among the young girls whom the custom of the day 
ranked amidst the attendants of the Queen; and in the interval 
that elapsed before Margaret was obliged to dismiss her to her 
borne, her mother died. She died without foreseeing the reverses 
that were to ensue, in the hope that her child, at least, was nobly 
provided for, and not without the belief (Mr there is so much faith 
in love!) that her husband's researches, w'hicli, in his youth had 
(von favour of the Proterlor-Duke of Gloucester, the most en¬ 
lightened Prince of his time, would be crowned at last with the re¬ 
wards and favours of his King. That precise period was, indeed, 
ihe fairest that had yet dawned upon the philosopher, llenry the 
Sixth, slowly recovering from one of those attacks which passed 
or imbecility, had condescended to amuse himself with various 
conversations with Warner, urged to it first by representations of 
the unholy nature of the student's pursuits; and, having satisfied 
his mind of his learned subject’s orthodoxy, the poor Monarch had 
taken a sort of interest, not so much, perhaps, in the objects ot 
Warner’s occupations, as in that complete absorption from actual 
Kfe^which characterized the subject, and gave him in this, a melan¬ 
choly resemblance to the King. White the House of Laucastes was 
on the.throne, the wife felt that her husband’s pursuits would be 
respected, and his harmless lire safe from the fierce prejudices of 
the people; and (he good C'lee.n would not suffer him to starve, 
when the last mark was expended in devices bow to benefit his 
country i — and in these hopes, the woman died! 

A year afterwards, all at Court was in disorder — arm^. men 
supplied the service of jroung.girls, and Sybil], with a puree of 



broad pieces, soon converted into msnVieffUtp,, was sent back 
to her father’s desolate home. There had sM-grawn a flower 
amidst ruins — with no companion of her own'*§«., aiul leftto 
bear, as her sweet and affectionate nature well did, the cootrut 
between the luxuries of a court and the penury 6f a hearth, wfcftfc, 
year after year, hunger and want came more and more sensibly td 
invade. 

Sybiil had been taught, even as a child, some accomplish¬ 
ments little vouchsafed, then, to either sex — she could read and 
write; and Margaret had not so wholly lost, in the sterner north, 
all reminiscence of the accomplishments that graced her father's 
court, as to neglect the education of those brought up in her house¬ 
hold. Much attention was given to music, for it soothed the 
dark hours of King Henry; the blazoning of missals or the lives of 
saints, with the labours of the loom, were also among the resour¬ 
ces of Sybill’s girlhood, and by these last she had, from time to 
time, served to assist the maintenance of the little family of w hich, 
child though she was , she became the actual head. Hut latterly — 
that is, for the last few weeks, even these sources failed her; 
for as more peaceful times’allowed her neighbours to interest 
themselves in the affairs of others, the dark reports against Warner 
had revived. His name became a by-word of horror — the 
lonely light at the lattice burning till midnight — against ail the 
early usages and habits of (he day — the dark smoke of the fur¬ 
nace, constant io summer as in winter, scandalized the Religion 
of the Place far and near; and finding, to their great dissatis¬ 
faction, that the King's government and (lie Church iuterfered 
not for their protection, and unable themseftes to volunteer any 
charges against the recluse, (for the cows in the neighbourhood 
remained provokingly healthy,) they came suddenly, and, as it 
were, by one of those common sympathies which in all times the 
huge Persecutor we call the public manifests, when a victim is to 
be y rushed, to the pious rosoiutffihof starving where they could 
uotbura. Why buy the quaint dowries of the wizard’s daugh¬ 
ter? -M no tuck could come of it. A missal blazoned by such 
hands •— an embroidery worked al such a loom, was like the 
Ijfi's Prayer read backwards. And one morning, when poor 
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Sybfll stole Mft' AMHIttil to vend a month's labour, she was driven 
fttun door todoorwith oaths and curses. 

Though Sybiil’s heart was gentle, she was not without a cer¬ 
tain tftrength of mind. She had much of the patient devotion or 
ta# mother, much of the quiet fortitude of her father's'nature. 
If not comprehending to the full the loftiness of Warner’s pursuits, 
sb( still anticipated from them an ultimate success which recon¬ 
ciled her to all temporary sacrifices. Jhe violent prejudices — 
the ignorant cruelty, thus brought to bear against existence itself, 
tilled her with sadness, it is true, but not unmixed with that 
contempt for her persecutors which, even in the meekest tempers, 
takes the sting from despair. But hunger pressed. Her father 
was nearing the goal of his discoveries, and in a moment of that 
pride which in its very contempt for appearances braves them all, 
Sybil! had stolen out to the pastime-ground, with what result has 
been seen already. Having thus accounted for the penury of the 
mansion we return to its owner. * 

Warner was contemplating with evident complacency and 
ielight the model of a machine which had occupied him formally 
years, arid which he imagined he* was now rapidly bringing to 
perfection. His hands and face were grimed with the smoke of 
his forge, and bis hair and beard, neglected as usual, looked 
parched and dried up, as if with, the constant fever that burned 
within. 

“Yes — yes,” he muttered — “How they will bless me for 
this! Wbat Itogcr Bacon only suggested 1 shall accomplish! How 
it will change the face of the globe! What wealth it will bestow ol\ 
ages yet unborn!" 

“My father,” said the gentle voice of Sybil! — “my poor 
father, thou hast not tasted bread to-day." 

Warner turned, and his face relaxed into a tender expression 
as he saw his daughter. 

“My child,” he saidy^Voioting to his model, “the time 
comes when it will live! Hltience — patience! " 

“And who would not have patience with thee, andj&r thee, 
father?” saidSybill, with enthusiasm speaking on every f«ature. 
“What is the valour of knight and soldier—dull statues ofstv*$— 
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to thine? Thou, with thy naked breast, tmmiMVW&m*** ~ 
sharper than the lance and glaive, add aD> 

“All to^nnke England great! “ 

“Alas! what hath England merited ftom menJAiatb^! The 
people more savage than their rulers, clamour for tbeMpe, Sh% 
gibbet, and the dungeon, for all who strive to makeIhdm #tMtv 
Remember the death of Bolipgbroke:* — a wizard, beet Bid, 0 
father! — because his pursuits were thine!’' 

Adam, stariied by ibis burst, looked at his daughter with more 
attention than be usually evinced to any living thing: “ Child,** 
he said, at length, shaking his head in grave reproof, “Eel me 
not say lo thee, ‘O thou or little faith!’ There were no heroes 
were there no martyrs!" 

"l)o not frown on me. father," saidSybitl, sadly; “let the 
world frown — not thou!* Yes, thou art right. Thou must 
triumph at last.” And suddenly her whole countenanee, chan¬ 
ging into a soft aud caressing endearment, she added — “But 
now come, father. Thou hast laboured well for this morning, 
We shall have a little feast for thee in a few minutes. And tbe 
! stranger is recov cred, thanks to our leechcraft. He is impatient 
to see and thank thee.” 

"Well — well, 1 come, Sybil},” said the studebt, with a 
regretful, lingering look at bis model, and a sigh to be disturbed 
from its contemplation; and he slowly quitted the room with 
Sybil). 

"Butnot, dear Sir andfather, not thus — ngl, quite thus — 
Will you go to the stranger, well-born like yourself. Oh, no! 
your Sybil! is proud, you know — proud of her father." So 
saying, she clung to him fondly, and drew him mechanically, for 
be had sunk into a reverie, andbeeded her not, ioto an adjoining 
chamber iu which he slept. The eorafqcts even of the gentry ; of 
men with the acres that Adam had sold, Ime then few and scanty. 
The nobles and the wealthy merchants, indeed, boasted many 

* A n^hematician, accused at an accomplice, la sorcery, of 
Eleanor Cphham, wife of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, and hanged 
’upon llflrcharge. His contemporary (William WyrceatreJ highly extols 
• hisJffrning. 

At hut of the tiaroni, I. 
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ItnmrieSilNISreeclIed ingaod and pomp those of their equals now. 
SpflpMlll of Up point wire had very little money at command, 
#hfreontented from, which a mcnial^of this day 

wMtld remit. VwArjf could spend in luxury was usually coo- 
sKMMd Hi dress pia the table they were obliged to keep. These 
Wire (be mea0$ of dignity. Of furniture there was a woeful 
stint, in tpifay houses, even of knights, eh edifice large enough 
to occupy dtpitdrangle, was composed more of o(Tices than cham¬ 
bers inhabited by the owners; rarely boasting more than three 
rods, which were bequeathed in w ills as articles of great taiue. 
TM reader must, . therefore, not he surprised that Warner's 
abode contained but one bed, properly so called, and that was 
now derated to Nevile. The couch which served the philosopher 
for bed was a wretched pallet, stretched on the floor, Muffed with 
Straw, — with rough say or serge, ant! an old cloak for the cover¬ 
ings. Bis daughter's, in a room beldw, was little better. The 
walls were bare; the whole house boasted but one chair, which 
was in Ifarmaduke’s chamber — stools, or settles, of rude oak, 
elsewhere supplied their place. There was no chimney, except in 
Nevilc’s room, and in that appropiated to the forge. 

To this chamber, then, resembling s dungeon in appearance, 
Sybill drevfthe sludrnt, and byre, frorban nW worm-eaten cheat, 
she carefully extracted a gown of brown velvet, which his father. 
Sir Armine, had bequeathed to him 6y will, faded. It is true, but 
stilt such as the low-born wore not,* trimmed with fur, and 
clasped with % brooch of gold. And then she held the ewer 
and basin to him, white, with docility of a child, be washed tin 
smoke-soil from bis hands and face. It was touching to see in 
this, as in stl else, the reverse of their natural position — the 
childuending, and heeding, amf protecting, as it were, the father; 
and (hat not from bis decency, but his greatness; not because 
be was below the vufadw intelligences of life, but above them. 
And certainly, when ,^ii» patriarchal hair and beaad smoothed 
into order, and his velvet gown flowing In majestic f«ws, aronnd 
a figure tall and commanding, Sybil! followed bar father'n to Mar- 


By die aumpiuary law* only s knight »a* entitled t« »car »eh ». 



madhke’s chamber, — she urightwellhave «MppM|pp«ia 
pcarance. And she felt tbetenoeewt «aaMer^iex'lM9ilA># 
noticing th&helf-start,of surprise with wiieti Mtamad oke ng&Ua 
his host, and the tone of respect in wMflfc be p*o®e»ed him Us 
salutation* and thanks. Even Us manner attend to ftybill; it 


grew less frank and 
Madge came Id ai 


more courtly and reserved; mptwhan * 
nee Ibat the refection was seised, It was 
with a blush' of shame, perhaps, at Us treatment of'the poor 
giueru-player on the pastime ground, that the Nevile extended his 
left hand, for his right was stilt not at bis command, to lead the 
damsel to the ball. 

This room, which was divided from the entrance by a screen, 
and, except a smalt closet that adjoined it, was the only sitting- 
room in a day, when, as now on the Continent, no shame was 
attached to receiving visitors in sleeping apartments, was long and 
low; an old, and very nartow table, that might have feasted thirty 
persons, stretched across a dais raised upon a stone floor; there 
was no rere-dosse, or lire-piace, which does not seem at that day 
to have been an absolute necessity^ the houses of the metropolis, 
and its suburbs; its place being supplied by a moveable brazier; 
three oak stools were'placed in state at the board, and Jo one of 
these Marmaduke, in « alienee unusual to him, conducted the 
fair Sybill. * 

“You will forgive our lack of provisions,” said Warner, re¬ 
lapsing into the courteous fashions of bis elder days, which the 
tpiwonfed spectacle of * cold capon, a pasty, andjt flask of wine, 
broughtno his mind by a train of ideas that actively glided by the 
intervening circumstances which ought to have fitted him with 
astonishment at the'sight, "for my Sybill is but a young house¬ 
wife, and I am a simple scholar, of few wants.'” 

“Verily,” answered Marmaduke, Jindiog his tongue as be 
attacked the pasty, “ f sea ootbing that the most daioty nead com- 
plaitf of; fair Mistress Sybill, your dalufy lips will not, 1 trow, 
refusetnc Ac waisall. To you also, worshipful Sir! Gramercyt 
it seema^hat there is nothing which better stirs a man’s appetite 
than /fmdt bed. And, speaking thereof, deign to inform me, 
kinder, bow long I have beeu indebted to jhur hospitality. Of a 
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ittitltfi tiatl| HI IfliHhnt ftmhim and if not venison, is 

I Njfelly fetter. Butlo raMtn.'B mixes me much to think what 
mgMh pasarij^'tymcot^yih the robbers." 

“They were rdfebein, then, (bit so cruelly assailed thee?" 
observed Sybill. 

“Hive loot said so — sSttty, who else? and, as I was re¬ 
marking to four worshipful'ibtber, ybether this mischance hap¬ 
pened boms, days, months, or years ago, beshrew me iff can 
venture the smallest guess.” 

Master Yjfarner smiled, and observing that some reply was 
expected from him, said, “Why, indeed, young Sir, I fear 1 
am almost as oblivions as yourself. It w as not yesterday that you 
arrived, nor the day, before, nor — Sybill, my child, how lung 
is it since this gentleman hath ,beeo ourguest ? " 

“ This is the tilth dayanswered Sybill. 

“So long! and {..like a senseless fog by the way-side, when 
others arc pushing on bit and spur, to the great road. I pray you. 
Sir, tell me the news of the mofning. The Lord Warwick is still 
in London — the Court still at the Tower?" 

Poor Adam, whose heart was with fats model, and who had 
now satisfied his temperate wants, looked somewhat bewildered 
and perplexed by ibis question: “The King, save his honoured 
bead," said be, inclining bis own, “is* I fear me, always at the 
Tower since bis unhappy detention, but he minds it not. Sir — 
be heeds it not; his soul is not on this side Paradise." 

Sybill utterefl a faint exclamation of fear af this dangerous lift- 
disrantion of her Cither's absence of mind; sod, drawing closer to 
N exile, she put her band with touching confidence on his and, and 
whispered — ‘' You will not repeat this. Sir! my father lives only 
in his studies, and he iusnever known hot one King" 

Marmaduke timed tufbold face in the maid, and pointed to 
the salt-cellar, as be vswered in the same tone — “Does the 
brave man betray bis host?" 

There was a moment's silence, Marmaduke rose. \ I fear,” 
said he, “that I malt now leave you; and, while it is j ibroad 
nooo, I must indeed d>e blind iff again miss my way," 




This speech suddenly recalled A&m i._ 
whenever hie kindly end simple beoevoteneOl 
his mstbemetics end We model weto forgotten. ^^ m 
said he, ‘*you must not quit us yet; your danger & nefover. 
Exercise may bring fever. Celsus recommends quiej. Ton moat 
consent to tarry with us a day or two more.” 

“Can you tell me," said the Nevile, hesitatingly, “what 
distance it ia to the Tempifc gate, or the nearest wharf on the 
river? 

“Two miles, at the least,” answered Sybil!. 

“Two miles! — and how ! mind me, I have not the accoutre¬ 
ments that beseem me. Those bitdiogs have stolen my mantle, 
(which I perceive, by the way, Is but a rustic garment, now laid 
aside for the super-tunic.) and my hat and dagoe, nor bare they 
left e»en a half groat to cuppty their place. Verily, therefore, 
since ye permit me to burthen your hospitality longer, I will not 
say ye nay, provided you, worshipful Sir, will suffer one of your 
people to step to the house of one Master Heyford, goldsmith, in 
the Chcpe, and crave one Nicholas Alwyn, his freedman to visit 
me. t can commission him, touching tuy goods left at mine hos¬ 
telry, and team some other things which it behoves me to know.” 

“ Assuredly. Sybil!, tell Simon or Jonas to put themselves 
under our guest's order.” 

Simon or Jonas! The poor Adam absolutely forgot that Simon 
and Jonas bad quitted the house these six years! How could he 
lopk on the capon, the wine, and the velvet gown trimmed with 
fur, and not fancy himself back in the heyday of Ms wealth? 

Sybill half smiled and half sighed, as she withdrew to consult 
with her sole councillor, Madge, how the guest’s orders were 10 
be obeyed, and how alas, the board was to be replenished for (be 
evening meal. But in both these troubles she was more fortunate 
than she anticipated. Madge bad softkta broken gittero, for 
musical instruments were then, comptfcitivcly speaking, dear, 
(and this had been a queen's gift.) for sufficient to proven decently 
for somg^ays, and elated herself with the prospect of so much 
good cjfmr, she readily .consented to be the messenger to Nicholas 
Alwjfl; 



,%&!»•'* light step', sod a lighter heart, Sybil! tripped 
had! to'the hit?, she was Scarcely surprised to find the guest alone. 
Herwlltr, alter her departure, bad begun to evince niurh rest¬ 
less perturbation. Be answered Martnaduke’s querK’s, but by 
abstracted and desultory monosyllables, and seeing his guest at 
length engaged in contemplating some old pieces of armour hung 
upon the walls, he stole stealthily and furtively away, and halted 
not tilt once more before bis beloved model. 

Vnaware of his departure, Marmadukc, whose bark was 
turned to bim, was, as he fondly imagined, enlightening bis host 
with much soldierlike learning as to the old helmets and weapons 
that graced the hall. “Ccrlcs, my host," said he, musingly, 
“that sort of casque, which has not, I opine, been worn this 
century, had its merits;, the vizor is less open to the arrows. 
But, as for these chain suits, they sui(gd only — I venture, with 
due deference, to declare — the Wars of the Crusades, w here the 
enemy fought little, save with dart ntnfseymetar. They would he 
but a sorry defence against the mare and battle-air, nevertheless, 
they were light for man and t.ofse, and, in some service, espe¬ 
cially against foot, might be revived with advantage. Think you 
note©?" 

He turned, nmKnw the arch face of Syhill. 

“I crave pardon for my blindness, gentle damsel," said he, 
in some confusion, " but your father was here atom." 

“Ilis mornings are so devoted to labour," answered Sybill, 
“that he entreats you to pardon his discourtesy. Meanwhile, if 
you would wishtfo breathe the air, we have a small garden in the 
rear;" and so saying, she led the wav into the small withdraw ing¬ 
room, or rather closet, which was Iter own favourite chamber, 
and which communicated, by another door, with a broad, ne¬ 
glected grass plot, surrounded by high walls, having a raised ter¬ 
race in front, divided bma low stone gothic palisade from the 
green sward. 

On the palisade sate droopingly. and half asleep, a solitary 
peacock; but when Sybil) and the stranger appeared at^tbe door, 
be woke up suddenly, descended front bis height, antVvvith a 
vanity not wholly unlike bis young mistress's wish to make We best 



possible display in the eyes of a goeyts- spo^i&itanes taeilfy 
in the sun. Sybill threw him some bread/whiMWW bad taken 
from the table for that purpose; but the protad IjraL pojwcr 
hungry. disdained to rat, till he bat! thoroughly SAtimdmaNdf 
that his glories had been sufliciently observed. 

“Poor proud one," said Sybill, half to bersell, "iny ptumago 
lasts n iih thee through ail changes.” 

“Like the name of a brave knight," said Marmaduke, who 
overheard her. 

“ Tbou thinkest of the career of arms.” 

" Surely — I am a Nevile!” 

“ Is there no fame to be won but that of a warrior? 

“ Not that I weetof, or heed for, Mistress Sybill.” 

“Thinkest thou it were nothing to be a minstrel, that gave 
delight?- a scholar, that dispelled darkness?” 

“For the scholar; certes, 1 respect holy Mother Church, which 
tbej tell me alone produces that kind of wonder with full safety to 
the soul, and that only in the higher prelates and dignitaries. For 
Ihc minstrel, 1 love him — I would light for him — 1 would give 
him at need the Inst penny in my gipsire. But it is belter to do 
deeds tli.ui to siuu them." 

Sv bill smiled .and the smile perplcied, and half displeased the 
young adventurer. But the tire of_llie young man bad its charm. 

By degrees, as they walked to and fro the neglected terrace, 
their talk flowed free and familiar; for Marmaduke, like most 
votyjg men, full of himself, was joyous with the happy egotism 
Stf a frank and rarcless nature. He told his yooyg confidante of a 
day his birth, his history , his hopes, and fears; and itt return 
he learned, in answer to the questions he addressed to iter, so 
much, at least, of her past and presetit life — as the reverses of 
her father, occasioned by costly studies — her own brief sojourn 
at the court of Margaret — and the sqjitude, if not the straggles, 
in which her youth was consumed. Iwould hare been a sweet 
and"grateful sight to some kindly bystander to hear these pleasant 
eomntuiypalions between two young persons so unfriended, end 
to iniaame that hearts thus opened to each other might uuitei u one. 
But S$>ill, though she listened to him with intelrest, and found a 



etthfm tpMtSff in his aspirations, was ever and anon secretly 
• mitering Mm It W, the charm of whose voice still lingered in 
tad her intellect, cultivated and acute, detected in 
nt^fljtadttke the deficient education —and that limitedsripcricm e, 
-aHhtola It the folly and the happiness of the young. 

0» the other hand, whatever admiration Nevile might conceive, 
was strangely mixed with surprise, and, it might almost he said, 
of fear Tbit girt, with her arise converse and her child's face, 
was a character so thoroughly new to him. Her language was 
superior to what he bad e\er heard, the words more choice, the 
current more flowingwas that U> l»c attributed to her cmirt- 
trainiog, or her learned parentage? 

“ Tour father, fair mistress," said he, rousing himself in one 
of the pauses of their conversation -- “your father, then, is a 
mighty scholar, and I suppose knows Vatin like English'.*" 

“Why a hedge priest pretends to.know Latin," said Svbill, 
smiling; “my father is one of the sit men living who have learned 
the Greek and the Hebrew." 

“Gramercy!" cried MarmSduke, crossing himself. “That 
isswsemc indeed! He has taught you his lerc in the tongues?" 

“Nay, I know but my own and the French; my mother wa. a 

native of France.’' 

“The Holy Mother be praised!" said Marmaduke, hrcaiiiing 
mote freely; “for French I have beard rny father and unde sa; is 
a language fit for gentles and knights, specially those who conic, 
like the Nevilesfrom Norman stock. This Margaret uf Anjou'., 
didst thou love Ifer well, Mistress Sy bill?" 

“litl* answered Sybill, “Margaret commanded awe, but 
she scarcely permitted love from an inferior; and though gracious 
and well-governed when she so pleased, it was but to those whom 
»he wished to win. She oped not for the heart, if the hand or the 
brain could ««« assist tBut, poor queen, who rould blame 
her for this? — hernalun: was turned from its milk; and, when, 
more lately, I have heard how many she trusted most hye turned 
against bet, ■ I rebutted myself that — " 

“ Thou wert not by her side!" added the Nevile, observing her 



pans?, and with the generous thought of a jpmUetiftalpfMa 

soldier. 

“Nay, I meant not that so expressly*, Master Nevile, bat 
rather that I had ever murmured at her haste and shrewdness of 
mood. Itj her side, said you? — alas! I have a nearer duly at 
home; my father is all in this world to me! Thou knowest not. 
Master Nevile, how it flatters the weak to think there is some one 
they ran protect. Rut enow of mvseif. Thou wilt go to the stout 
Karl, thmi wilt pass to the court, thou will win the gold spars, 
and thou wilt fight with the strong hand, and leave others to coien 
with the keen head." 

“She is telling my fortune!" muttered Marmaduke, crossing 
himself again. “The gold spurs I thank thee. Mistress 
SylnII! — will it he on the baltir-tield that I shall he knighted, and 
bv whose hand?" . 

SnIoII glanced her bright eye at the questioner, and seeing his 
wistful fair, laughed outright. 

■‘What, ihmkesl thou. Master Nettle. I ran read thee all 
riddles without my sieve and mvvhears?” 

* * I tiey are essentials, then, Mistress Sybil!?” said the Nevile, 
with blunt simplicity. "I thought ye more learned damoirls might 
tell by the palm , or the why dost thou laugh at me?" 

“Nay," answered Sybill, composing herself. It is my right 
to be angered. Sithence tlom wmildsi take me to he a witch, all 
that (ran tell thee of thy future (she added touchingly) is from that 
wjjieh 1 have seen of thy past. 'Ihou hast a brave heart, and a 
^senile: thou hast a frank tongue, and a courteous; and these 
qualities make men honoured and loved — except they have the 
gifts which turn all into gall, and bring oppression for houour, and 
hale for love." 

“ And those gifts, gentle Sybill?” 

“Are inv father’s,” answered ihw girl, with another and a 
sadder change in her expressive rouiifRpance. And the conver¬ 
sation flagged lilt Marmaduke, feeling more weakened by his loss 
of blbnd^han he had conceived it possible, retired to his chamber 
to repose himself. 
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VI. 

* 

Miller Marmaduke Nevilc rears for ihe spiritual weal of lip. host 
and hostess. 

Before the hour of supper, which was served at sis o’clock, 
Nicholas Alwyn arrived at the house indicated to hint by Madge. 
Marmaduke, alter a sound sleep, which was little flattering to 
Sybill's attractions, had descended to the hall in search of the 
maiden and his host, and finding no one, had sauntered in eitremc 
weariness and impatience into the little withdrawing closet, where, 
as it was now dusk, burned a single candle in a melancholy and 
rusted sconce; standing by the door that opened on the garden he 
amused himself with watching the peacock, when his friend, 
following Madge into the chamber, tapged him on the shoulder. 

“Well, Master N'evile. Ha! by St. Thomas, what has chanced 
to thee"? Thine arm swathed up, thy locks shorn, thy fare hiauehed! 
My honoured foster-brother, thy Westmoreland blood seems t.ter- 
bot for Cockaigne! ” 

“ If so. there are plenty in this < ity of cut-throats to let out the 
surplusage," returned Marmaduke; and he briefly related his ad¬ 
venture to Nicholas. 

When he had done, the kind trader reproarhed himself for 
having suffered Marmaduke to lind his way alone. “The suburbs 
abound with these miscreants," said lie; ‘ and there is more 
danger in a night-walk near London, than in the loneliest glees of 
green Sherwood -a- more shame to the city ! An' I be Lord Mayor; 
one of these days, I will look to il better. But our riyii wars make 
men hold human life very cheap, and there’s pailous little care, 
from the great, of the blood and limbs of the w ay facers. But war 
makes thieves — and peace hangs them! Only wail till I manage 
affairs!" 

“Many thanks to theg|f Nicholas." returned the Nettle; “but 
foul befall me if ever I seek protection from sheriff or mayor!' A 
man who cannot keep his own life with his own right han^, merits 
well to bap-losc it; and I, for one, shall think ill of ilie d^y when 
an Englishman looks more to the law s than his good arm'for his 



safely ; bot, letting this pass, I beseech Ate to arise nit If my 
Lord Warwick be still In the city?” 

"Yes, marry, 1 koow that by the hosieries, which swarm with 
his badges, and the oxen, that go in scores to the shambles. It is 
a shame to the Estate to see one subject so great, and it bodes no 
good to our peace. The Earl is preparing the most magnificent 
embassage that ever crossed the salt seas — I would it were not to 
the French, for onr interests lie contrary; hut thou hast some 
days yet to rest here and grow stout, for I would not have thee 
present thyself with a visage of chalk to a man who talues his kind 
mainly by their thews and their sinews. Moreover, thou shouldst 
send for the tailor, and get thee trimmed to the mark. It would 
be a long step in Ihv path to promotion an' the Earl would take 
thee in his train; and Ihe gaudier thy plumes, why the better 
ehanee for thy (light. Wherefore, since thou soyest they are thus 
friendly to thee under this roof, bide yet awhile peacefully — I 
will send thee the mercer and the clothier and the tailor, to divert 
tht impatience. And, as these fellows are greedy, my gentle and 
dear Master Nevile, may 1 ash, without offence, how thou art 
provided?" 

•‘Nay, nay, 1 have monies at the hostelry, an'thou wilt send 
me my mails, l or the rest I like thy advice, and will take it." 

"flood!” answered Nirhotas. "Ilem! thou seemesl to have 
got into a poor house — a decayed gentleman, 1 wot, by the slo- 
venly ruin!" 

I would that were the worst," replied Marmadukc, solemnly, 
atld under his breath, and therewith he repeated to Nicholas the 
adventure on the pastime ground, the warnings of the timbrel-girls, 
and the “awsome" learning and strange pursuits of his host. As 
for Sybil!, be was evidently inclined to attribute to glamour the re- 
luetnnt admiration with which she had inspired him. "For," said 
he, “though 1 deny not that the maid is passing fair — there be 
many with rosier cheeks, am) taller by\is hand! ” 

Nicholas listened, at first, with the peculiar expression of 
shrewd Aarrasm which mainly characterized his intelligent face,, 
but his attention grew inure earnest before Mannaduke had con¬ 
cluded. 



*%Km< to the maiden," said lie, smiling and shaking his 
baadj»^*‘tt » not always the haodapmest that win as the most — 
white fair Meg went a maying, Mack Mog got to church — and I 
give thee more reasonable warning than thy timbrel-girls'when, in 
spite of thy fold language, I bid thee take care of thyself against 
her attractions; for, verily, my dear foster-brother, tbon mast 
mend, and not roar thy fortune, by thy love matters; and keep thy 
heart whole for some fair one with marts in her gipsire, whom the 
Earl may find out for thee. Love and raw pease arc two ill things 
in the porridge-pot. But, the father! — I mind me now that I 
have heard of his name, through my friend Master CaiUm , the 
mercer, as one of prodigious skill in the mathematics. I should 
like much to sec him, and, with thy leave (an'lie ask me), will 
tarry to supper. But what are these?” — and Nicholas took up 
one. of the illuminated MSS. which Sybil! had prepared for sale. 
“By the blood ! this is routhly and manyllonsly blazoned.” 

The book was still in his hand when Sybill entered. Nicholas 
stared at her, as he bow ed with / stiff and ungraceful embarrass¬ 
ment, which often at first did injustice to his bold, clear intellect, 
and his perfect sclf-po-scssion in matters of trade or importance. 

“The first woman face," muttered Nicholas to himself, “I 
ever saw that had the sense of a man's. And by the rood, w hat a 
smile!" 

“Is (his thy friend. Master Nevilc?" said Sybil!, with a glance 
at the goldsmith. “ He is w elcome. But is it fair and courteous, 
Master Nelwyn — ” 

“Alwyn, an'Nt please you, fair mistress. A humble name, 
vut good Saion — which, I lake it, Nelwyn is not," interrupted 
Nicholas. 

“Master Alwyn, forgive me; but ran I forgive thee so readily 
for thy espial of my handiwork, without licence or leave?" 

“Yours, comely niistm.es !•” ezdaimed Nicholas, opening Ids 
;ves, and unheeding tbe^ay rebuke — “why, this Is a masjer- 
vaod. My Lord Scales — nay, the Earl of Worcester.himself, 
lath scarce a finer in all his amassment.” 

“Well, I forgive thy fault for thy nailery; and I pray thee, in 
ny father's name, to s|gy and sap with (by friend." 



Nicholas bowed MW, and still rfteted bisereson the book with 
such open admiration, that Marmaduke thought lirigbl to excuse 
bis ahsti$rtioo* but there was something in that admiration which 
raised the spirits of Sybil!, which gave her hope-when hope was 
veil nigh gone, and she became so vivacious, so debonaair, so 
charming, in the (low of a gaiety natural to her, aodverj uncom- 
mon with English maidens, but which she took partly, perhaps, 
from her French blood, and partly from the example of girls and 
maidens of French direction in Margaret’s court, that Nicholas 
Alwyn thought he had never seen any one so irresistible. Madge 
having now screed the evening meal, pul in her head to announce 
it, and Sybill withdrew to summon her father. 

•‘I trust he will not tarry (oolong, for I am sharp set!" mut¬ 
tered Marmaduke. “What thinkest thou of the dimtozel?” 

“ Marry," answered Alwvn, thoughtfully, “I pity and marvel 
at her. There is enow in ter to furnish forth twenty court beauties. 
But what good can so much wit and cunning do to an honest 
maiden?" 

“That is erectly my own tfiouglit," said Marmaduke; and 
both the young men sunk into silence, till Sybil!re-entered with 
her father. 

To the surprise of Marmaduke, Nicholas Alwyn, whose less 
gallant manner he was inclined to Yidicule, soon contrived to rouse 
their host from his lethargy, and to absorb ail the notice of Sybill; 
and the surprise was Increased, when be saw that his friend ap- 
j/4i red not unfamiliar w ith those abstruse end mystical Mtcoces in 
which Adam was engaged. 

“What!" said Adam. “You know, then, my daft and) 
worthy friend, Master Carton! lie hath seen notable ihiogsahroed.” 

“Which he more than bints,” said Nicholas, “will lower the 
value of those manuscripts this fair dajnoxe! has so couthly enrich¬ 
ed; and that he hopes, ere tong, to sfto* the Engiishcrshow to 
ibakeflfty, a hundred, — nay, oven fivebundred exemplars of the 
choicest ^wok, in a much shorter time than a scribe would take ha 
writing out two or three score pages in a single copy." 

"Verily," said Marmaduke, with a smile of compassion, “the 
poor man must be somewhat demented; fir I opine that the value 
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of sack cariosities most be in their rarity — and who would care 
for * book, if fire hundred other* bed precisely the same? — 
allowing always, good Nicholas, for |hy friend's vaunting and 
over-crowing- live hundred! By'rlady, there would he scarcely 
five hundred fool* in merry England to waste good nobles on spoilt 
rags, Specially while bows and mail are so dear." 

“ Young geofieman," said Adam, .rebukingly, “me seemeth 
that thou wrongest Our age and country, to the which, if we have 
but peace and freedom, 1 trust the birth great discoveries is or¬ 
dained. Certes, Master Alwyn,” be added, turning to the gold¬ 
smith, “this achievement may be readily performed, and hath 
existed, T heard an ingenious Fleming say, years ago, for many 
ages amongst a strange people* known to the Venetians! But 
dost thou think there is miich appetite among those who govern the 
state to lend encouragement to such mailers?" 

“My master serves my Lord Hastings, the King’s Chamber¬ 
lain , and my lord has often been pleased to converse with me, so 
that 1 venture to say, from ut| knowledge of his affection to all ex¬ 
cellent craft and lere, that whatever will tend to make men wiser 
will have his countenance and favour with the King.” 

“That is it—that is it! ” exclaimed Adam, rubbing his hands.. 
“ My invention shall not die! ” 

“And that invention — ” 

“Is one that will multiply exemplars of books without hands; 
works of craft without ‘prentice or journeyman; will move w aggotis 
and fitters withouj horses; will direct ships without sails; wilT^ 
but, abtek! it is not yet complete, and, for want of means, it 
never may be.” 

fiyb^l still kept her animated countenance fixed on Alwyn, 
whose intelligence she bad already detected, afid was charmed 
with the profound attention gwith which he listened. Hut her eye 
glancing from bis sharp frttures to the handsome, honest face of 
the Nevile, the contrast was so forcible, that she could not restrain 
her laughter, though,.tbs moment after, a keen pang shot through 
ber heart. The worthy Marmaduke had been in the act of coo- 
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v eying his cup 10 his lips — the cup stood wrested midway, bis 
j.nss dropped, his eyes opened to their widest extent, an ez- 
prvssion<pf (he most evident consternation sud dismay spoke in 
every feature, and, when tic heard (he merry laugh of Sybill, be 
pushed tiis stool from her as far as he well could, and surveyed 
iier a ith a look of mingled fear and pity. 

“Alas! thou art sure mi poor father is a wizard now?” 

“Pardie!" answered the Nevite. “Hath he not said so? 
Hath he not spoken or waggons without horses — ships without 
sails? And i- not all this what every dissour and jongleur icllstis 
of in his stories of Merlin? Gentle maidenhe added, earnestly,' 
drawing nearer to her, and whispering in a voice of murh simple 
pathos — “thou art young, and ! owe thee much. Take care of 
thyself. Such w onders and dareindo are too solemn for laughter." 

“Ah'.” answered Sybill, rising, “1 fear they are. How can 
I expect the propie to he wiser than thou, or their hard natures 
kinder in their judgment than thy kind heart?” Her low and me¬ 
lancholy voice went to the heart thus appealed to. Murmadukc 
also rose, and followed her into the parlour, or withdrawing- 
ctosel, while Adam and the goldsmith continued lo converse, 
(though Alwyn’s eye followed the young hostess,) the former 
appearing perfectly unconscious of the secession of his other 
listeners. But Aiwyn's attention occasionally wandered, and he 
soon contrived to draw his host into the parlour. 

JJVhco Nicholas rose, at last, lo depart, he beckoned Sybill 
(dtuie: “Pair mistress," said be, with some ayjkward hesitation, 
*• forgive a plain, blunt tongue; hut ye of the better birth are not 
always above aid, even from such as I am. if you would sef( 
these blazoned manuscripts, l can not only obtain you a noble 
purchaser, in my Lord Scales, or in my Lord Hastings, an 
equally ripe scholar,' but it may be t{jc means of my procuring a 
suitable patron for your father; and, is these limes, the scholar 
must creep under the knight’s inanleiine!” 

“Master Alwyn," said Sybill, suppressing her tears, “it 
was for my father’s sake that these labours were wrought. We are 
poor and friendless. Take the manuscripts, and sell them as thou 
wilt, and God and St. Mary requite thee!* 



*' Your father is a great man," saidAlwyn, after a pause. 

‘.‘But, Vfcre be to walk the streets, the; would stone him," 
replied Sybil), with a quiet bitterness.. 

. Here the Nevile, carefully shunning the magician, who, in 
the nervous excitement produced by the conversation of a mind 
less uncongenial than he bad encountered for man; years, seemed 
about to address him — here, I saj\ the Revile chimed in — 
“Hast thou uo weapon but thy bludgeon? Dear foster-brother, I 
fear for thy safety.” 

“Nay, robbers rarely'attack us mechanical folk; and ! know 
my way better than tbou. I shall find a boat near York House, so 
pleasant night and quick cure to thee, honoured foster-brother; 
1 Will send the tailor and other craftsmen -to-morrow 

“And at the same time," whispered Marmaduke, accom¬ 
panying his friend to the door, ‘ • send rn/a hret iary, just to patter 
an ave or so. This grey-haired carle puis my heart in a tremble. 
Moreover, buy me a gittern — a brave one — for the dnmozet. 
She is too proud to take money, and, 'fore heaven, i have small 
doubts the old Wizard could turn my hose into nobles an' he had a 
mind for such gear. Waggons without horses — ships without 
sails, quotha!” 

As soon as Alwyn bad departed, Madge appeared with the 
float refreshment called “the Wines,” consisting of spiced hippo- 
eras and confections, of the former of which the Nevile partook in 
solemn silence. 

VII. 

There t* a rod far the back of every fool who would be wiser than his 
generation. 

Thk next morning, wh<y Marmaduke descended to the hall, 
Madge, accosting him on the threshold, informed him that 
Mistress Sybiil eras unwell, and krpt her chamber, and feat 
Master Warner waodpam visible much before noon, die was, 
therefore, prayed to take his meal alone. “ Alone" was a word 
peculiarly unwelcome to Marmaduke Nevile, who was an animal 
thoroughly social and gregarious. He managed, therefore, to 
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detain the old servant, who, besides the liking a skilful leech na¬ 
turally takes to a thriving patient, had enough of her sex about her 
to he pleased with a comely face, and a frank, good-humoured 
voice, iftoreover, Mnnnadukc, wishing to satisfy his curiosity, 
turned the conversation upou Warner and Sybil!, a theme upon 
which the old woman was well disposed to be garrulous. Be soon 
learned the poverty of the mansion, and the sacrifice of the gittern; 
and his generosity and compassion were busily engaged 'in de— 
vising sonic means to requite the hospitality be had received, wilb< 
out wounding the pride of his host, when the arrival of his maUi* 
together with the visits of the tailor and mercer, sent to him bj 
Alwyn , diverted his thoughts into a new rhanne). 

Between the comparative merits of gowns and surcoats, broad- 
toed shoes, and pointed, some time was disposed of with much 
cheerfulness and edilicalHMi; but when his impudent visitors bad 
retired, the betiev olent mind of the young guest again recurred to 
the penury of bis host. Placing his marks before him on the table 
in the little withdrawing parlour, be began counting them over, 
ami putting aside the sum lie sneditaled devoting to Warner's 
relief. “But how," be muttered, “how to get him to lake the 
gold. 1 know , by myself, what a gentleman and a knight's son 
must feel at the ptoiTerof alms.- pardie! I would as lief Alwyu 
had struck me as ottered me bis gipsire — the ili-maoncred 
affectionate fellow ! 1 must think — 1 must think — ” 

Am) while .till thinking, the door softly opened, and Warner 
hunwtlf in a high state of abstraction and reverie, stalked noise¬ 
lessly into the room, on Ins way to the garden,*in which, when 
musing over some new spring for iiis invention, he was wont to 
perip.itize. I lie sight of the gold on the table struck fuil on the 
philosopher's eves, ami waked him at once front his reverie. That 
gold - oh, w'tat precious instruments, what learned manuscripts 
it could purchase! That gold, it whs the breath of life to his 
mo^cl! lie walked deliberately up to the table, and laid his handl 
upon oim of the little heaps. Marmadukc drew back his stool, 
and stared at him with open mouth. 

“Young man, what wan test thou with all this goldf" said 
Adam, in a petulant, reproachful touc, •Put it up — put it up! 

The frtst «f the Huron*. 1, j 
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Never let tbe poor see gold; it tempts them. Sir— it tempts them.” 
And so saying, the student abruptly turned away his eyes , ami 
moved towards the garden. 

Marraaduke rose sod put himself in‘Adam's way — 

“Honoured Sir,” said the young man, '‘you say justly — 
what want 1 with all this gold? The only gold a young man should 
covet is enow for the knight's spurs to bis heels. If, without 
offence., you would — that is — eheiit! — I mean, (Jraroerry! 
1 shall never say it — but I believe my father owed your father four 
marks* nod he bade me repay them. Here, Sir."' He held out 
the glittering coins— the philosopher's hand closed on them as the 
fish’s maw closes on the bait. Adam burst into a laugh, that 
sounded strangely weird and unearthly upon Marmaduke's startled 
ear. 

“All this for me!” he exclaimed, a* Fur me! No —no! not 
forme, foriT — I take it -— I take it, Syir! I will pay it hack with 
large usury. Come to me this day year, when this world will he a 
new world, and Adam Warner will he — ha! ha! O tied, I thank 
thee!" Suddenly turning aw ay,* the philosopher strode through 
the ball, opened the front door, and escaped into the street. 

“Bv’r Lady!" said Marmaduke, slowly recovering his sur¬ 
prise, ‘*1 need uol have been so ninth at a loss; (lie old gentle¬ 
man takes to my gold as kindly as if it were mother's milk. Toro 
heaven, mine host's laugh is a ghastly tiling!" So soliloquizing, 
he prudently pul up the rest of his money, ami lurked his mails. 

As time went on, the young man became exceedingly weftyv^f 
his own company? Sybill slill withheld her appearance; the gloom 
of the old ball, the uncultivated sadness of the lonely garden, 
preyed upon bis spirits. At length, impatient to get a View of the 
world without, be monnted a high stool in the hall, and so con¬ 
trived to enjoy the prospect, wliirh the unglazed wicker lattice, 
deep set iu the wall, afforied. Hut the scene without was little 
more animated than that within — all was so deserted in the neigh¬ 
bourhood ! — the shops mean ami scattered — the thojuughfare 
almost desolate. At last, he heard a shout, nr rather hoot, ala 
distance; and, turning bis attention whence it proceeded , he be¬ 
held a figure emerge front an alley opposite the casement, with a 



sack under one Arm, and several hooks he»jp>if ttnddftbe other. 
At his heels followed a train of ragged boys, shouting sod hal¬ 
looing. “The wizard ! Ihr witard!—Ah'! — Bah! - The old devlT#- 
kin !" At this or_v the drill neighbourhood seemed su ddenly to burst 
forth into life. From the casements and thresholds of every house, 
curious faces emerged, ami many voices of men and women 
joined, in deeper bass, with the shrill tenor of the choral Urchins, 
“The wizard ! the wizard!'- - out at daylight!" The persoothus 
stigmatized, as he approached the bouse, turned his face, wtth 
an evpression of wistful perplevity, from side to side. His lips 
moved rniivut-ivcly, and Ins fare was very pale, but he spoke 
not. And now. the children seeing him near bis refuge, became 
more outrageous. They placed themselves menacingly before 
him they pulled Ids robe they even struck at him — and one, 
holder than the rest, jumped up. and plucked his beard. At this 
last insult, \dam Warner, for it was he. broke silence; but 
Midi was the sweetness of his disposition, that it was fclhor with 
pit) than reproof in his voire, that he said -- 

“ Fie. little one! I fear itv- thine own age will have small 
honour if thou thus nun-host mature rears in me." 

This gentleness mil) serted to increase the audacity of his per¬ 
secutors, who now, momently augmenting, presented a for¬ 
midable obstacle to bi' further pi nitres*. Perceiving that he could 
not advance, without offensive measurdk nn bis own part, the 
poor scholar halted; and looking at the crowd with mild dignity, 
jprWskrd, “What means ibis, nn children? How have l in¬ 
jured >ou?" 

"The wizard — the wizard!" was the only answer he re¬ 
ceived. 

Adam shrugged his shoulders, am! strode on w ith so sudden a 
step, that om of the smaller children, a curly-headed laughing 
rogue, of about eight years old, wa^ thrown down at bis feel, 
and the rest gave. way. Rut the poor man, seeing one of bis foes 
thus fallyt, instead of pursuing his victory, again paused, and, 
forgetful of the precious burthens he carried. let drop the sack 
and hooks, and look up the child in his arms. On seeing their 
companion in the embrace of the wizard,*a simultaneous cry of 
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horror broke from the assemblage — “He is going lo course poor 

ii*;r 

child! — tuy boy!" shrieked a woman, from floe of the 
casements — “let go my child! ” 

On his part, the boy kicked and shrieked lustily, as Adam, 
bending his noble face tenderly over him, said, ’‘Thou art not 
hurt, child. Poor boy! thinkest thou I would harm thee?" While 
he spoke, a storm*of missiles — mud, dirt, sticks, bricks, 
stones, — from the enemy, that had now fallen back in the rear, 
hurst upon him. A stone struck him on the shoulder. Then his 
free changed — on angry gleam shot front his deep, calm eyes — 
he put down the child — and, turning steadily to the grown people 
at ihe windows, said, “ Ve train your children ill" — picked up 
Ills sack and books — sighed, as he saw the latter stained by the 
mire, which he wiped with his long sleeth, and slowly, too proud 
<0 show Ajjr, made for his door. Fuitunalrlv Sybil! bad beard 
the Clamour, and was ready to admit Iter father, and close the door 
Upon the rush which instantaneously followed bis escape. The 
baffled.rout set up a yell of wrath, and the hoys were now joined 
h| Several foes more formidable. From the adjacent houses, 
assured in their own minds that some terrible cieeration had been 
pronounced upon the liiybs and body of Master Tim, who still 
continued bellowing and howling, probably from the eveilement 
of finding himself raised to the dignity of a martyr, - poured 
forth, with oaths, and curses, ami such weapons as they could 
seize in haste — the whole goodly population — to storm the \Fi* 
card's fortress. 

From bis undetected watch-tower, Marrnaduke Nctilr had 
espied all that had hitherto passed, and though indignant at the 
brutality of the persecutors, he had thought it by no means unna¬ 
tural. “If men, gentlciucij born, will read uncanny books,,and 
resolve to be wizards, why they must reap what they sow,” was 
the logical reflection that passed through the mind of that in¬ 
genuous youth; but when he now perceived the arrival*of .more 
important allies — when stones began lo fly through the wicker 
lattires — when threats of setting fire to the bouse and burning the 
sorcerer, wbo muUettd spells over innocent little boys, were 
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heard, seriously increasing in depth and lou&wti*.— Marmadajke 
fell his chivalry called forth, and, with some difficulty, opening 
the rusty wicket in the casement, he exclaimed, “Shameon you, 
my courflrymen, fur thus disturbing, in broad day, a peaceful 
habitation! Ye call mine host a wizard. Thus roach, say I OB bis 
behalf: I was robbed and wounded a few nights since ia four 
neighbourhood, and in this house alone I found shelter sod 
healing." 

The unexpected right of the fair young face of Marmaduke Ho¬ 
ule , and the healthful sound of hi< clear ringing voice, produced 
a momentary effect on the besiegers, when one of them, a sturdy 
baker, cried out, “Heed him not — he is a goblin! Thosedcvil- 
mongers can bake yc a dozen such every moment, as deftly as I 
ran draw loaves from the oven! ” 

Thi> speech turned tip- tide. and at that instant a savage-look- 
ing man, the father of the aggrieved boy, followed by his wife, 
gesticulating .md weeping, ran from his house, wax ing a torch in 
hi' right hand , hi- arm bare to the shoulder, and the cry of'‘Fire 
the dour!'' wa» universal. „ 

In fact, the danger now grew imminent: several of the party 
were already piling straw and fagots against the threshold, and 
Marmadtike began to think the only chance of life to his host and 
Sybill »,i' in (light by "niiie haj’k way. when he beheld a man, 
clad somewhat in the fashion of a country yeoman, with a for¬ 
midable knotted club in bis band , pushing bis way, with Hercti- 
hvm stum|,|ers , through the crowd. and stationing himself before 
the threshold and brandishing aloft his formidable weapon, he 
exclaimed, “What! In the devils name, do you mean to gel 
yourselves all hanged for riot? Ito you think that King Edward is 
as soft a man as King Henry was, and that he »ill_ suffer any One 
but himself to set tire to people’s houses in this way? I daresay 
you are all right enough on the mainpbut, by the blood of St. Tho¬ 
mas, I will brain the first man who advances a step, by way of 
preserving the necks of the rest! " 

“A Robin! a Robin!" cried several of the mob. “It is our 
good friend Robin. Hearken to Robin. He is always right!” 

"Ay, that I am!" quoth the defender; “you know that well 



chough. If 1 bad ray way, the world should be turned upside 
down, bet what the poor folk should get nearer to the sun! Rut 
wbstl U; is this, sever go against law, while the law is too 
Strong. And it were a sad thing to see fifty fine fellows trussed up 
(hr bunting an old wizard. So, be oil with you, and let us, all 
that can afford it, make for Master Bancroft's hostel, and talk so¬ 
berly over oar ale. For little, I Uow, will ye work now your 
Mood's up.” 

This address was received with a shout of approbation. The 
father of the injured child set his broad loot on his torch, the baker 
Chucked aphis white cap, the ragged hoys yelled out, “A Robin ! 
• Robin!” and iu less than two minutes the place was ns empty as 
it had been before the appearance of the scholar. Marmadukc, 
Who, though so ignoraut of hooks, was acute ami penetrating in 
<dl matters of action, could nut. help admiring the address and 
deiterily of the club-bearer; and the danger being now over, with¬ 
drew from the casement, in search of the inmates of the house. 
Ascending the stairs, he found on the landing-place, near his 
room, and bv the embrasure of a huge easement which there jutted 
from the ball, Adam and his daughter. Adam was leaning 
against the wall, with his arms folded, and Sy hill, hanging upon 
him, was ultciing the softest and most soothing winds of comfort 
her tenderness could suggest. 

"My child," said the old man, shaking In. head sadly. “I 
Shall never again have heart for these studies tuner. A king's 
anger 1 tould brave, a priest's malice 1 could pity hut to find the 
very chiidreo, Ihetyuung race, for whose sake I have made thee 
and myself paupers , to find them thus thus - " Me stopped, 
for his voice failed him, and the tears rolled down his cheeks. 

"Come anji speak comfort to my father, Master Nciilc!" re¬ 
claimed Sybil!, "come and tell him that whoever is above the 
herd, whether knight or scholar, must learn to despise the boot¬ 
ings that follow Merit. Father, father, they threw mud ami 
Slones at thy king as he passed through the streets of London. 
Thou art not the only one whom this base world misjudges/’ 

"Worthy mine host!” said Marmadukc, thus appealed to; 
"Aigales! it were not speaking truth to tell thee that I think a 
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gentleman of birth and quality should walk the thoroughfare* wHfc 
a bundle of books under his arm, yet as for theraplril vulgar, the 
hildings and rullions who hiss one day what they applaud theO«tl* 
I hold it ‘.tie duty of every Christian and well-bora man to regard 
them as the dirt on the crossings. Brave soldiers term H no dis¬ 
grace to receive a blow from a base hind. An* it had been knights 
ami gentles who had insulted thee, thou mightest have cause for’ 
shame. But a mob of lewd raseailions and squalling infants —— 
liah! verity, it is mere matter for srorn and laughter.” 

These philosophical propositions and distinctions did not seem 
to have their due effect upon Adam. He smiled, however, gently 
upon bis guest, and with a blush over his pale face, said, "lam 
rightly chastised, good young man; mean was!, mclhiuks, and 
sordid, to take from thee thy good gold. But thou knuwest not 
what fever burns in the brain of a man who feels that had he wealth, 
his knowledge could do great things, such things! — I thought 
to repay thee well. Now the frenzy is gone, and I, who an hour 
ognnc esteemed myself a puissant sage, sink in mine own conceit 
to a miserable, blinded tool, tihild, I am very weak ; I will lay 
me down and rest." ’ 

So saving, llie poor philosopher went his way to his chamber, 
leaning on Ins daughter's arm. 

In a lew minutes Sy loll reponed Marinaduke, who bad returned 
to the ball, and mfoimed him, that her father bad lain down 
awhile in compose himself. 

" It is a hard late , Sir, " said the girl. with a faint smile; “a 
hard fate to be banned and accursed by the wSrld, only because 
one has sought to be wiset than the world is.” 

"My young and fair maiden," returned the Ncvile; "it is 
happy for thee that thy se\ forbids thee to follow thy father's foot¬ 
steps , or I should say his bard fate vyre thy fair warning." 

Sy lull smiled faintly, and after a pause, said, with a deep 

blusll ; — 

*• You have been generous to my father; do not misjudge him. 
He would give bis last groat to a starving beggar. Blit when his 
passion of scholar and inventor masters him— thou mightest think 
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thao miser. Ilk an over-noble yearning that ofllimcs 

makes him mean.” 

“Ray,” answered bfarroaduke, touched by the lienvy sigh 
SHtl swimming eyes with which the last words were spoken; “I 
late heard Nick Alwyn’s unde, who was a learned monk, declare 
Jhat he could uot constrain himself to pray to be deliiered from 
temptation — seeing that he might thereby lose an occasion for 
filching some notable book' For the rest,” he added, “you forget 
how much I owe to Master Warner’s hospitality.” 

Retook her hand with a hank and brotherly gallantry »« he 
spoke; but the tourh of that small, soft hand, freely and inno- 
ceotly resigned to him , sent a thrill to liis heart — and again the 
flee of Sybil! seemed to bun wondrous fair. 

There was a long silence, which Sybil! was the fust in break. 
Che turned the conversation once more upon Marnnuluke’s views 
In life. It had been easy for a deeper observer Ilian he was, to 
see, that under all that young girl's simplicity and sweetness, 
there lurked something of dangerous ambition. She loved to 
recall the court-life her childhood, had known, though her youth 
had resigned it with apparent rherrltiliicss. I. ike many who are 
pdor and fallen, Sybill built herself a sad consolation out of her 
bride; she never forgot that she was well-horn, lint Marmaduke, 
in what was ambition, saw but interest in himself, and his heart 
beat more quickly as he bent bis eyes upon that downcast, thought¬ 
ful, earnest countenance. 

After an hour thus passed, Sybill left the guest, ami remounted 
to her father's chamber. She found Adam paring the narrow 
floor, and muttering to himself. lie turned abruptly as she en¬ 
tered, and said, “Conic hither, child - I took four marks from 
that young man, for I wanted books and instruments, ami there 
are two left : — see — take them back to him." 

“My father, he will notncceive them. Fear not, thou shall 
repay him some day." 

“Take them, Isay, and if the young man says thee nag, why, 
bny thyself gauds and gear, or let us eat, and drink, and laugh. 
What else is life made for? Ha! ha! I.augh, child, laugh!" 

There was something strangely pathetic in this outburst, this 
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terrible mirth, horn of profound dejection. Alas fdrtysfnite- 
less, simple creature, who had clutched at gold with a hucksters 
eagerness — whoforgetting the wants of his own child, bad em¬ 
ployed it upon the sen ice ofon Abstract Tbougbt, and whom the 
scorn of his kind now pierced through all the folds of his close- 
webbed philosophy and self-forgetful genius. Awful la the duel 
between man and thk a«k in which he lives! For the gain of 
posterity Adam Warner had martyrized eiistence, and the children 
pelted him ns he passed the street*! Sybill burst into tears. 

“No, my father, no,” she sobbed, pushing back themoney 
Into his hands. ‘'Let us both starve, rather than you should 
despond. God and man wiil bring you justice yet." 

"Alt!" said the baffled enthusiast, “my whole mind is one 
sore now. I feel as if I could hue man oo more. Go, and leave 
me. Go, I say!" anti the poor student, usually so mild and 
gall- less, stamped his foot in impotent rage. Sybill, weeping 
as if bet heart would break , left him. 

Then Adam Warner again paced to and fro restlessly, and 
again muttered to himself lor several minutes. At last he ap¬ 
proached his Model — the model of a mighty and stupendous in¬ 
vention — the fruit of no chimerical ami visionary science — a 
great Promethean tiiim. , that, once matured, would divide the 
Old World from the New, eater .into all operations of Labour, 
animate ail the future alTairs, rolotir all the practical doctrinrs. of 
active men. He paused before it, and addressed it as if it heard 
and understood him — “My hair was dark, and my tread was 
firm, wlieit one night, v mot out passed imp my soul — a 
thought to make Matter the gigantic slave of Mind. Out of this 
thought, lliuu, not yet horn after live and twenty years of travail, 
wert conceived. My offers were then full, and my uame was 
honoured; and the rich respected, and the poor loved, tnc. Art 
thou a devil, that has tempted me to ruin, or a god, that has 
lifted me above the earth? I am old before my time, my 
hair is tysnehed, my frame is bowed, my wealth is gone, my 
name is sullied. And all, dumb Idol of Iron and the Element, 
all for thee; I had a wife whom I adored — she died — I 
forgot her loss in the hope of thy life. I have a child still — God 
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Hid forgive me — she is less dear to me than thou hast 

MmI And now — ” the old man reased abruptly, ami folding 
his arms, looked at the deaf iron sternly , as on a human lor. Itv 
his side was a huge hammer, employed tu the toils o\ ins forge; 
suddenly he seired and swung it aloft One blow , .tnd the labour 
of years were shattered into pieces! fine blow! ltut the heart 
failed him, and the hammer fell heavily to the ground. 

“Ay!" he muttered, “true — true* if thou, who hist de¬ 
stroyed all else, wcrt destroyed too, what weie If ft me'' is it a 
crime to murder Man?— a greater crime to murder 1 bought, 
which is the life of all men. ( ome — I forgive thee ’ ” 

And all that day, and all that night, the Enthusiast laboured 
•n his chamber, and the nett day the lemembiam e of ito bootings, 
the pelting, the mob, was gone clean gone born In- breast. 
The Model began to mote - life lion rtyi orei it-win el- and the 
Martyr of Si lencc had forgotten the very world loi whit li be, gro.ni 
mg and rejon mg, toiled! 


\ III. 

Master M armadillo Voile inilo - low arid is li i.'lili m ii 
Fob two or three day-, Marin rduhi and hr bill were lit i e— iriiy 
brought much togethei. Stub l.iunli irits ot mbit nurse w.i- pi - 
ruliailv rare m that lime, wliep ewept peihips m the di-so|ilte 
(.ourt ol Edward IV , the virgins of gentle bulb mued spanngly, 
and with great reserve, .iinonj-l Iho-e of oppo-ile set Marina- 
duke, rapidly rerouting from the ellei l of to- wounds, am), 
without oilier revuri e than sybill s sonify, in the solitude of his 
confinement, was nut pinof against the timptabon wlmli one so 
young and so sweetly winning brought to his faniy or In- smses. 
The poor Sybill — she was no faultless paiagou she was a i.ue 
and singular miifiire ol many opposite i|iiali!n s m lieait and m m- 
tf Ilf el ’ She was one iiiomewl inf,mime ill simplinly andgiy pl.r>- 
fulness - the neat. a slndc passed orer her liright fare, and sjie 
uttered some sentence of that bitter and i lulling wisdoip, wbnli 
the sense of persecution, the eruelty of the world, bad aliradv 
taught her Mie»m, indeed, at that age when the < Inld and the 
W Oman are struggling against eaeh other. Her character was not 
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yet formed — a little happiness would have ripened H at one* ini* 
ihe richest bloom of goodness. Hut sorrow, that ever sharpen* 
the intellect, might only serve to sour the heart. Her mind was so 
innately chaste and pure, that she knew not the nature of the ad¬ 
miration she eiciled. But the admiration pleased her as it plea¬ 
ses some young child — she was vain then, but it was an infant's 
vanity, not a woman's. And thus, from innocence itself, there 
was a fearlessness, a freedom, a something endearing and fami¬ 
liar in her manner, which might have turned a wiser head than 
Marmadtike Ncvile's. And this the more, because, while liking 
her young guest, conliding in him, raised in .her own esteem by 
his gallantry, enjoying that intercourse of youth with youth, so 
unfamiliar to her. and rendering herself the more to its charm 
from the joy that animated her spirits, in seeing that her father had 
forgotten his humiliation, and returned to his wonted labours — 
she yet knew not for the handsome Mevile one sentiment that ap¬ 
proached to virgin hue. ller mind was so superior to his own, 
that she felt almost as if older than him, and in their talk, her 
rosy lips preached to him in grave advice. 

On the landing, by M.irmaduke s chamber, there was a large 
oriel easement jutting fiom the wall. It was only glared at the 
upper part, and that most imperfectly, the lower part being closed 
at night, it in inclement weather, with rude shutters. The re¬ 
cess formed by this comfortless easement answered, therefore, 
the purpose of a balcony; it commanded a full view of the vicinity 
without, and gave to those who might he passing by, the power 
also of indulging their own rurinsitv hy a view of the interior. 

Whenever he lost sight of Sy hill, and had grown weary of the 
peaeork , lU| spot was Marmaduke's favourite haunt. l! diverted 
him, pour youth, as it diverted! even ourself Shame to say it! 
- when sick or ailing. - to look out of the window upon the 
livelier world beyond. The plarr, it rs true, was ordinarily de¬ 
serted , hut still the. spires and turrets of London w ere always dis¬ 
cernible » and they were something. 

Accordingly, in this embrasure stood Marmaduke, when one 
morning, Svbill, coming from her father's room, joined him. 

"And what, Master Ncvile,” said Sybil!, with a malicious 
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smile, “wbat claimed thy meditations? Some mis- 
as to the trimming of thy tunic, or the length of thy shoou ? " 
“Nay,” returned Marmaduke, gravely, “such thoughts, 
though not without their importance in the mind of a gentleman, 
who would not that his ignorance of court delicacies should com¬ 
mit bin) lo the japes of his equals, were not at that moment upper¬ 
most. I was thinking — ” 

“ Of those mastiffs, quarrelling'for a hone. Avow it." 

“By our Lady I saw them not, but now I look, the; are brave 
dogs. Ha! — seesl thou how gallantly each fronts the other, the 
hair bristling, the eyes tired, the tail on end, the fanes glistening. 
Now the lesser one moves slowly round and round the bigger, who, 
mind you. Mistress S 3 bill, is no dullard. hut moves, too, quick 
as thought, not to be taken unawares. Ha! that is a hraie spring! 
Heigh, dogs, heigh! a good sight ~ ii makes the blood warm !— 
the little one hath him hy the throat! ” 

“Alack," said Sybill. turning away herejes, “can you find 
pleasure in seeing two poor brutes mangle themselves lor a bone 
“By St, Dunstan! doth it matter what may lie the cause of 
quarrel, so long as dog or man hears himself hr,itelv, with a due 
sense of honour and derring-do. See! the big one is up again. 
Ah! foul fall the butcher, who drives them away. Those seely 
mechanics know not the joyaunce of fair lighting to gentle and tu 
hound. For a hound, mark you, hath nothing mechanical in his 
nature. He is a gentleman all over— hraie against equal and 
stranger, forbearing to the small and defenceless, true in poverty 
and need where he lovctli, stern and ruthless where he hatelh, 
and despising thieves, hildings, and the vulgar, aagunrh as e'er 
a gold spur in King Edward’s Court! Oh! certes, yMr best gen¬ 
tleman is the best hound! " 

“ Vou moralize to-dav« And I know not how to gainsay you," 
returned Sybil!, as the dogs, reluctantly beaten off, retired each 
from each, snarling and reluctant, while a small blaclj rur, that 
had hitherto sat unobserved at the door of a small hostel, now 
coolly approached and dragged off (lie hone of contention. “But 
what sny’st thou now? See! sec! the patient mongrel carries off 



ihe bone from the gentleraen-houmls. Is that the way of the 
world?" 

“Pardic! it is a naughl world, if so, and much changed from 
the time of our fathers, the Normans. Bui these Saxons are get¬ 
ting uppermost again, and the yard-measure, I fear me, is more 
potent in these holiday times than the mace or the battle-axe.” 
The jSeule paused, sighed, and fhanged the subject: “This 
house of thine must have becif a stately pile in its day. I see but 
one side of the quadrangle is left, though it be easy to trace where 
the other three hate stood." 

“And you may see their stones and their fittings in the but¬ 
cher's and baker's stalls over the way,” replied Sybil!. 

“Ay!" said the Ncvilc, “the parings of the gentry begin to 
be the wealth of the varlets." 

“Little ought «r to pine at that," returned Sybil!, “if the 
varlets were, but gentle with our poverty; but they loathe the 
humbled fortunes on which they rise, and while slaves to the rich, 
are tyrants to the poor.” 

This was said so sadly, that the Nrvile felt his eyes overflow; 
and the humble dress of the girl, the melancholy ridges which 
evinced the site of a noble house , now shrunk into a dismal ruin, 
the remembrance of the pastime-ground, the insults of the crowd, 
and the brpkcn giltein, all couspirnd to move his compassion, and 
to give force to yet more tender emotions. 

“Ah!" he said, suddenly, amt with a quick, faint blush 
over his handsome and manly countenance — “ah, fair maid — 
fair Sybil!! - God grant that 1 may win sotnethioff-ofgold and for¬ 
tune amidst yonder lowers, on which the sun shines so eheerly. 
God grant it, not for my sake — not for mine; but that 1 may have 
something besides a true heart and a stainless name to lay at thy 
feet. Oh, Sybil!! By this hand — by my father's soul — I love 
thee, Sybill! Have 1 not said it befor# 1 ? Well, hear me now — I 
love th'ce!" 

AsJtie«spoke, he clasped her hand in bis own, and she suffered 
it for one instant to rest in his. Then w ithdrawing it, and meeting 
bis enamoured eyes, with a strange sadness in her own darker, 
deeper, and more intelligent orbs, she said.— 
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“I flfank thee — thank tbee for the honour of such kind 
thoughts; and frankly, I answer as thou hast frankly spoken. It 
was sweet to me, who have known little in life not hard and bitter 
— sweet to wish I bad a brother like- tiiee, and, ns a brother, I 
can lore and pray for tbee. But ask not more, Marmaduke. I 
bare aims in life which forbid all other love!” 

•‘Art thou too aspiring for one who has his spurs to win?” 
“Not so; but listeu. My mother's lessons and my own heart 
have made my poor father the, first end and object of nil things on 
earth to me. I live to protect him, work for him, honour him, 
and for the rest — I have thoughts thou raust not know - an 
ambition thou canst not feel. Nay," she folded, with that 
delightful smile which chased away the graver thought which had 
before saddened her aspect, what would thy sober friend Master 
Alwyn say to thee, if he heard thou liadsl courted the wizard's 
daughter?” 

“By niv faith,” exclaimed Marmaduke, “thou art a very 
April — smiles and clouds in a breath ! If what ihou despises! in 
me be any want of hook-erafl, end such like, hr my halidamc 1 
will turn scholar for ihy sake; and —• ” 

Here, as he had again taken Syliilt's hand, with the passionate 
ardour of his bold nature, not to he lightly daunted by a maiden's 
first “No," a sudden shrill, wild burst of laughter, accompanied 
with a gusty lit of unmelodious music from the street below , made 
both maiden and youth start, and turn their eyes: (here, weaving 
their immodest dance, tawdry in their tinsel attire, their naked 
arms glancing aitove their heads, as they waved on high llieir in¬ 
struments, went the timbrel-girls. 

“tla! ha!” cried their leader, “ sec the'gallant and the witch- 
Icman! file glamour has done its work! Foul is fair! — foul is 
fair! and the devil will have his own!" 

But these creatures, whose bold licence the ancient chronicler 
records, were rarely seen alone. They haunted partie# of pomp 
and pleasure; they linked together the ettremrs of life t|<; gro¬ 
tesque Chorus that Introduced the terrible truth of foul Vire, and 
abandoned Wretchedness iu the midst of the World’s Holiday and 
Pageant. So nww. a* they wheeled into the silent, squalid street, 
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llivy hpialileJ a goodly company of dames and cayaflers, on horse¬ 
back , oho wore passing through the neighbouring plains into the 
park of Mar; hone, to enjoy the sport of falconry. The Splendid 
dresses oflhis procession, >nd the grave and meesored dignity 
with which it swept along, contrasted forcibly with the wild niove- 
meuts, and disorderly mirth of the timbrel — players. These last 
darted round and round the riders, holding out their instruments 
for largess, and retorting, with laugh and gibe, the disdainful 
look or sharp rebuke with which their salutations were mostly 
received. 

Suddenly, as (he company, two by two, paced up the street, 
Sybill uttered a faint eiclamalion, and strove to snatch her hand 
from the No tie's grasp. Her eye rested upon one of the horsemen 
who rode last, and who seemed in earnest conversation with a 
dame, who, though scarcely in her first youth, excelled all her 
fair companions in beauty «JT face, and grace of horsemanship, as 
well as in the costly equipments of the white barb that caracoled 
beneath her easy hand. At the same moment the horseman 
looked up and gazed steadiij at Sybill, whose countenance grew 
pale, and flushed in a breath. His eye then {glanced rapidly at 
Marmaduke — a half-smile passed his pale firm lips; he slightly 
raided the plumed cap from his brow — inclined gravely to Sy¬ 
bill — and, turning once more to his companion, appeared to 
answer some question sbe addressed to him, as to the object of 
his salutation, for her look, which was proud, keen, and lofty, 
was raised to Sybill, and then dropped, somewhat disdainfully, 
as she listened to the words addressed her by the tftvalier. 

The lynx e; es of the tymbeslrres bad seen the recognition j and 
their leader, laving her hold hand on the embossed bridle of the 
horseman, exclaimed, in a voire shrill and loud enough to be 
heard in the balcony above, “Largess! noble lord, largess! for 
the sake °f *•>« luxly thou Invest best!'' * 

The fair equestraiu turned away her head at these words, the 
noblenpcw watched her, a moment, anti dropped some coins into 
the timbrel. 

“Ha! ba!" cried the tymbestore. pointing her tong ami to 
Sybill, and springing towards (he balcony — 
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“The cushat would mate 
Above her state, 

And she Outlets her wings round the falcon's beak ; 

But death to the dove 
Is the falcon's lore — 

Oh, sharp is the kiss of the falcon's beak!" 

Before this rude soog was ended, Sybil! had vanished from llie 
place; the cavalcade had disappeared. The timbrel-players, 
without deigning to notice Marmadake, darted elsewhere to ply 
their discordant trade , and the Nevile, crossing himself devoutly, 
muttered. “Jesu defend us! Those she Will-u’-llic-uisps ate 
enow to scare ail ibe blood out of one's body. What — a murrain 
on them! - do they portend, flitting round and round, and slurring 
off, as if the devil's broomstick was behind them? Bv the mass! 
they have frighted away the datmuel, and 1 am not sorry for it. 
They have left me small heart for the pvt of Sir l.anmal.'’ 

His meditations were broken off by the Midden sight of 
Nicholas Alwyn, mounted on a small palfrey, ami followed by a 
sturdy groom on horseback, leading a steed handsomely capa¬ 
risoned. In another moment, Marmadttke had descended — 
opened the door — and drawn Alwytt into the hall. 

IX. 

Vaster Vartnaduke Nevile leaves the Wizard s tnuive for the areji 
world. 

“ItuiHT glad am I,” said Nicholas, “to vee you so stout and 
hearty, for I aig the bearer of good news. 1 hough I have been 
away, I,have not forgotten you; and it so chanced that I went 
yesterday to attend my Lord of Warwick w ilh some nowrhes * ami 
knackeries, that he takes out as gifts and exemplars of Kiiglt-h 
work. They were indifferently well wrought. Specially a rhetrsail, 
of which the — ” * 

“Spare me the fashion of tby mechanicals, and comejto ibe 
point,” interruptedMarm.iduke, impatiently. 

“Pardon me, ^taster Nevile. 1 interrupt thee nut when then 
talkest of bassinets and hauberks —every cobbler to bis last. But, 

Now ekes — bucktei and other oiwauieut*. 



us fiiou S.iycsl, to (he point: the stoatEwf, IIP funning »y 
workmanship, for in much the chevesailwas AfwApleased t# k 

speak graciously of my skill with the bow, of triikVwlid beard; 
ami he then turned to thyself, of whom tnjf M jliMtl|« hod 
already made disparaging mention: When I toM the El*t Some- 
what more about thy qualities ami deposings; and when I spoke 
of thy desire to serve him, and the letter of which thotTart the 
hearer, his hlaek brows smoothed mighty graciously, and he bade 
'ne tell thee to come to him this afternoon, and lie would judge0^ 
th ■ with his own eyes and ears. Wherefore I have ordered (he 
emitsmen to have all thy gauds and gear ready at thlue hostel, and. 
{ Ime engaged thee henchman and horses for thy fitting ap¬ 
pearance. lie quick* "time and the great wail for 00 man. So take 
whatever thou ueedest fm pit-sent vvaut, from thy mails, and 1 will 
send .i porl< r for the rest etc sunset. 

“Util the gilteru fur the tlamozel?" 

“1 h.ne provided that tor thee, as is meet." And Nicholas, 
'teppiug buck, cased the groom of a case which contained a gittern, 
whose workmanship and ornaments delighted the Ncvile. 

“It i' of mt lord the young Duke of Gloucester’s own musicai- 
• uder; .md the Duke, though a tad yet, is a notable judge of ait 
, eitaimng to the gentle craft. * Sp dispatch, and away!" 

Marnooiukc i. tired to his chamber, and Nicholas, after a 
no*,unit ‘ pent itt 'dent thought, searched the room for the band¬ 
it-II, who h thru made the mode of communication between the 
nn'irr and domestics. Not finding this necessary luxury, he 
routined at hist to make Madge hear his voice from her subter¬ 
ranean retreat; and, on her arrival, sent her in quest of Sybil!. 

t he answer he received was, that Mistress Sybill was ill, and 
ru ilde to see him. Alwyti looked disconcerted at this intelligence, 
lint, drawing ftom his girdle aaniall gipsirc, richly broidcred, be 
placet^ Madge to deliver it to her young mistress, and inform her 

* f^rjtirhanl the Third's love of music, and patronage of musicians 
and mnistrets, see the discriminating cha meter of that Prince — ton 
partial, it mnv lie, in some points, but (nil ol eottsummafr knowledge 
of human nature - twsUsrott Turner’s History of t'.ogUml. vol. tv, 
p. «#. • 

’ The hut tf the Huron. X. 



tWt fy, was the fruit of the commission with which she hail 

fcg«MWed him. 

“It is passing Strange,” said lie, pacing the hall alone -■ 
‘“passing strange, that the poor child should hate takefi such hold 
on tne. After alt, she would be a bad wife for a plain man like me. 
Tush! that is the trader’s thought all over. Hate i brought u» 
fresher feeling out of mr fair tillage-green? Would it not be sweet 
to work for her, and rise in life, with her by my side? And these 
girls of the dty — so prim and so brninlr»s I as well marry a 
painted puppet. Sybil!! Am I dement? Stark wode? What hate 
1 to do with girls and marriage? Humph! I martel tthat Marnta- 
duke still thinks of her — and she of him." 

While Alwyn thus soliloquized, the Netilr, hating hastily 
arraaged his dress, and laden himself with the monies his mails 
contained, summoned old Madge to (recite his largess, and to 
conduct him to Warner’s chamber, in order to proffer his farewell. 

With somewhat of a timid step he followed the old woman, 
(who kept muttering thanks and henedirites. as she eyed the com 
in her palm,)uptbe rugged slabs,- and for the lirst time knocked 
at the door of the student's sanctuary. No answet fame. Kh, 
Sir! you must enter," said Madge; “an’ you fired a bombard 
voder his ear he would not heed you." So, suiting the action to 
the word, she threw opru thegiuor, ami close,| u behind him, as 
Marmadtike entered. 

The room was filled with smoke, through with h mirk > atmospheie 
the clear red light of the burning rharco.il pm rd out sii addy like a 
Cyclop's eye. tk small, but heating, regular, Inhouting, con¬ 
tinuous sound, as of a fairy hammer, smote the young man's ear. 
But, as bis gaze, accustoming itself to the atmosphere, scan lied 
around, be rotild not pert rive what was its cause. Adam Warner 
was standing in the middle of lh« mom, his arms folded, and 
contemplating something *t a little distance, which Marrpaduke 
could not accurately distinguish. ’I he youth took coura*je, and 
approehed. “Honoured mine host," said he, *■ 1 lhapk/tlice for 
hospitality and kindness, I crate pardon fur disturbing thee in thy 
iiicauta—*ehrm! - thy — thy studies, and I runic to hid thee 
farewell.” 
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Adam turned round with a puzzled, absent aif,' M if scarcity 
recognising his guest; at length, as his recollection slowly Came 
hack to him, lie smiled graciously, and Said; “Good jontb.thou 
art richly welcome to w hat little it was in my power to do forthec. 
Peradventure, a time may come when they who seek the rent of 
Adam Warner may find less homely cheer — a less ragged habita¬ 
tion — for look you!" he exclaimed, suddenly, with a burst of 
irrepressible enthusiasm — and laying his hand on Nevilc's arm, 
as, through all the smoke and grime that obscured his face, flashed 
the ardent soul of the triumphant Inventor, — “look you! since 
you hate been in this house, one of my great objects is well-nigh 
matured — achieved. Conte hither," and he dragged the wonder¬ 
ing Marmadtike to his model, or Kureka, as Adam had fondly 
named his contrivance. The Nettle then perceived that it was 
from the interior of this machine that the sound which had startled 
him, arose; to his eye the thino was uncouth and hideous; from 
the jaws of an iron serpent, that, wreathing round it, rose on high 
with erect crest, gushed a rapid volume of black smoke, and a 
damp spray fell around. A column of iron in the centre kept in 
perpetual and regular motion, rising and sinking successively, as 
the whole mechanism within seemed alive with noise and action. 

“The Syracusan asked an inch of earth, beyond the earth, to 
move the earth," said Adam; - ‘l stand in the world, and loT 
with this engine the w orld shall one day be moved." 

"Holy Mother!” faltered Marmadiikc; “I pray thee, dread 
Sir, to ponder well ere thou allemptest any such sports with the 
habitation in which every woman's son is so concftmed. Betbiuk 
ther, that if in moving the world thou sbouldst make any mistake, 
it would — ” 

•• Now stand there and attend,” interrupted Adam, who had 
not heard one word of this judicious exhortation. 

“Fardonmc, terrible Sir! " evclnftned Marmadukc, in great 
trepidation, and retreating rapidly to the door; “but I have heard 
that the fiends are mighty malignant to all lookers on, not 
initiate#.” 

While he spoke, fast gushed the smoke, heavily heaved the 
fairy hammers, up and down, down and ijp, sank or rose the 
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column, with its sullen sound. The young man’s heart sank to the 
soles of his feet. 

"i*lh deed and in truthhe stammered out, "lam hut a dolt 
init^ase matters; I wish thee all success compatible wfth the weal 
of a Christian, and bid thee, in sad humility, good day:” and 
he added, in a whisper - - "the Lord's forgiveness! Amen! ” 
Marmaduke, theu, fairly rushed through the open door, and 
hurried out of the chamber as fast as-possibte. • 

We breathed more freely as he descended the stairs. “Before 1 
would call that grey carle my father, or iiis child my wife, may 1 feel 
all the hammers of the elves and sprites he keeps tortured within that 
ugly little prison-house,, playing a death's march on my body; 'fore 
God — those timbrel-girls came in time! They say these wizards 
always have fair daughters, and their love can lie no Messing!” 

As be thus muttered, the door of By bill’s chamber opened, 
and she stood before him at the threshold. Her countenance was 
very pale, and bore evidence or weeping. There was a silence on 
both sides, which the girl was the first to break. 

“So, Madge tells me, then art about to leave us?" 

"Yes, gentle maiden! 1—I—that is, my Lord of Warwick 
bas summoned me. 1 wish and pray for all blessing* on litre I 
and — and — if ever it be mine to serve or aid time, it will be. 
— that is — verily, my tongue falter*, but my heart — 
that is -- fare thee well, maiden! Would thou had“t a less 
W’isr'fathcr; and so may the saints (St. Anthony especially, whom 
the Evil One was parlous afraid of) - guard and keep their! " 

With this grange and incoherent address Marmaduke left the 
maiden standing by the threshold of her miserable chamber. 
Hurrying into the hall, he summoned Alwyn from bis meditations, 
and, giving the gittern to Madge, wilh an injunction to reuder it to 
her mistress, with his greeting and service, he vaulted lightly on 
his steed; the steadier and more sober Aiwyn mounted Ids/palfrcy 
with slow care and due caution. As the air of spring wavetj'ihc fair 
locks of the young cavalier, as the good home caracollcd under his 
lithesome weight, Iils natural temper of mind, hardy, Wftilthful, 
joyous, and w orld-awake, returned to him. The image of Sybil! 
and her strange fathy fled from his thoughts like sickly dreams. 
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ROOK H. 

THE KING’S COURT. 


I. 

Earl Warwirl. the ling-maker. 

Tiik voting mcu entered the Strand, which , thanks to the 
profits of a toll-liar, was.now a passable road for equestrians, 
studded towards the river, as we have before intimated, with 
sntcly and half'-fortified mansions: while on the opposite side, 
here and there, were straggling houses of tj humbler kind — the 
medieval villas of merrhaut and trader — (for from the earliest 
period siuee the Conquest, the Londoners had delight in such re- 
treats,) surrounded with blossoming orchards,* and adorned 
in front with the fleur-de-lis, emblem of the vain victories of te- 
nowned Agineourt. Hut by far tpe greater portion of the road 
northward, stretched, unbuilt upon, towards a fair chain of 
fields and meadows, refreshed by many brooks, “turning water 
mills with a pleasant noise." High rose, on the thoroughfare, 
the famous Cross, at which "the Judges Itinerant whilomc sate, 
without London." ** There, hallowed and solitary, stood the Inn 
for the penitent pilgrims, who sought “the murmuring runnels" 
of Si. Clement's healiug well; for in this neighbourhood, even, 
Irom the age of the lloman, springs of crystal wave ami salubrious 
virtue received the homage of crcdulows Disease. Through the 
gloomy arches of the Temple Gale and Laid, our horsemen Ivound 
their way* and finally arrived in safety at Marmadttke’s hostel iu 

* Fttistcjihen. "On all sides, without the suburbs, are tho eitl- 
rens' gardens and orchards." 4c. 
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EMtGbepe. Here Marmaduke found the decorators of his comely 
perkonalready assembled. The simpler, yet more manly fashions 
befead taker, from foe provinces , were now exchanged for an attire 
worthy the kinsmen of the’gTeat minister of a court, unparalleled, 
since the reign of 'William the Red King, for extravagant gor¬ 
geousness of dress. His corset was of the finest doth, sown with 
seed pearls; shove it, the lawn shirt, worn without collar, par¬ 
tially appeared, fringed with gold; 'oxer this was loosely hung a 
super-tnnic of crimson sarcenet, slashed and pounced with a pro¬ 
fusion of fringes. His velvet cap, turned up at the sides, extended 
in a point far over the forehead. His hose — under which appel¬ 
lation is to be understood what senes ns of the modem day both 
for stockings and pantaloons — were of white cloth, ami his shoes, 
very narrow, were curiously caned into chc(|ucr wotk at the im-tep, 
and tied w ith bobbins of gold thread, turning up . like skates, at 
foe extremity, three inches in length. .Ilis daggerwas suspended 
by a sligt silter-gill chain , and his girdle contained a large gipsire, 
or pouch, of embossed Jpathei , richly gilt. 

And this dress, marvellous as it seemed to the .Ncxile, foe 
tailor gravely assured hint was far under the maik of the highest 
fashion, and that an’ the noble youth had been a knight, the shoe-, 
would have stretched at least three inches faither oxer the natural 
length of the feet, the placard have shone with jewels, and the 
tunic luxuriated in (lowers of damascene. Ktrn as it was, how¬ 
ever, Marmaduke felt a natural diffidence of his habiliments, 
which cost hint a round third of his whole capital. And no bride 
ever unveiled blrsclf with more shamefaced bashfulness than did 
Marmaduke Ncvile experience when he remounted his Imrse, ami 
taking leave of his foster-brother, bent Ins way to Warwick l.anc, 
where foe Earl lodged. 

The narrow streets were, however, crowded with equestrians, 
whose dress eclipsed bis own, some bending their way ^o the 
Tower, some to the palaces of the 1‘lrtr. Carriages there were 
none, and only twice he cncounlrted the huge litters* in which 
some aged prelate, or some highborn dame, v cited greatness 
from the day. But the frequent vistas to the river gave, glimpses 
taf the gav boats and barges that crowded the Thames, that, then,, 
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principal thoroughfare for every class, bat .T»W)f«*p«cfiBj; the 
noble. The ways were fortunately dry and clean forLoudon; though 
occasionally deep holes ami furrows in the road menaced perils to 
the unwary horseman. The'streets themselves might wet! disap¬ 
point iu splendour the stranger's eye; for although viewed at a 
distance, ancient London was incalculably more picturesque and 
stately than the modern; yet, when fairly in its torlaotis laby¬ 
rinths, it seemed to those who had improved the taste by travel, 
the meanest and the mirkiesl capital of Christendom. The streets 
were marvellously narrow, the upper stories, chiefly of wood, 
projecting far over the lower, which were formed of mud and 
plaster. The shops were pitiful booths, and the 'prentices stand¬ 
ing at the enlranee hare-headed and eap in hand , and lining the 
passages, as the old Trench writer avers, cunt me itloles ,* kept 
tip an eternal dm with their elamorous invitations, often varied by 
pert witticisms on some diurli-h passenger, or loud vituperations 
ol each other. The whole ancient family of the Loudon criers were 
in full hay. Sinree had Marinaduke's ears recovered the shock of 
“ lli;t peasrods all hutthan they were saluted with “macke¬ 
rel," sheep's led hot sheep's feet." At the smaller taverns 
stood the inviting v >o iterators of •• cork-pic," “ribs of beef — hot 
heel." while, blended with these miiltitoned discords, whined 
the vielle or primitive liuidy-gtinly , screamed the pipe, twanged 
the harp, from every ipiaiter where the thirsty paused to drink, 
or the idler stood to gape.** 

Through this Hahet, Marmaduke at last slowly wound his way, 
and arrived before the mighty mansion in which liR 1 Chief Baron of 
England held his state. 

As he dismounted and resigned his steed In the servitor hired 
for him by Alwyn, Marmaduke paused a moment, struck by the 
disparity, foiniiion as it was to eyes inure accustomed to the me¬ 
tropolis, between the stalely edifice amfthe sordid neighbourhood. 
He had not noticed Ibis so much, when he had repaired lo the 
Earl's house on his lirsl arrival in London for his thoughts then 
had been tun much bewildered by the general bustle aud novelty of 

* Berlin. 

" See Lydgate's London LycWpeiinv. 
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Hi settle, —. Bat now It seemed to him, that hr britrr rom- 
prebended the homage accorded to a great noble in sun eying, at 
a glance, the immeasurable eminence to which, alone hit follow- 
#ieft, be was elevated by wealth and rank. 

Far on either side of the wings of the earl’s abode stretched, in 
numerous deformity, sheds rather than houses, of broken plaster 
and crazy limbers. But, here and there, were open places of 
public reception, crowded with the lower followris of the puissant 
chief; and the eye rested on many idle groups of sturdy swash¬ 
bucklers, some half-dad in armour, some m rude yetktns of 
leather, before the doors of these resorts, - asnthns, like bees 
about a hire, swarmed in and out with a perpetual hum. 

The exterior of Warwn k House was of a giey, but dim:; stone, 
and presented a half-fortified and formidable appear,tin e I lie 
windows, or lather loop-holes, towards the s'riet, weie lew, 
andstromth-harred. "the hi irk and gnsoir art It of the tideway 
yawned betw i en two huge senate tower-; and Itoin a yet hisliet, 
hut slender iotagoii.il towtr on the mutt -ole. the II ig gate the 
“White Bear and Pigged Mcir’ to the -moki air. Still, ninli t 
the porlal as he entered , hung the giale i I the porh ullis , and the 
square rourt whnh he saw before him swat toed with the mote im 
mediate retainers of the earl. m sraiiel j.u kets, wrought with tin ir 
chieftain's cogm/ance. A nianof gigantn gitlli and stitute, who 
officiated as potter, leaning against the w ill under tlie.nih, now 
emerged from the shadow, and with sulln n-nt uulily demanded 
the young ii-ilnt's name ami bii'intss. On heating the lotmei, 
bellowed low ak he dolled his cap, and rondmtrd Mainudnke 
through the first quadrangle. The two -ides p> the right and left 
were rleioteri to the offices and 100ms • >f ntamers, of whom no 
less than Ptl Hundred, not to speak of the domestic and more 
orderly retinue, attested the state of the Last of the Kiiglish Barons 
on his Msits to the capital. *f.ir from being then, ns now , the oh 
ject of the great to thrust all that belongs to the serine of the house 
out of sight, it was their pride to strike awe into lite usi.or by Ibe 
ettrnt of act ommodalinn afforded to Ilnur followers, some seated 
On benchps of stone ratigfd along the walls some grouped m the 
centre of the inurt —.some lying at length upon the two oblong 
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patches or what had been turf, till worn away by frtffoenl feet —■ 
this domestic army tilled the young Nevile with an admiration far 
greater than the gay satius of the knights and nobles who had 
gathered round the Lord of Montagu and Northumberland at the 
pastime-ground. 

This assemblage, however, were evidently under a rude dis¬ 
cipline of their own. They were neither noisy nor drunk. They 
made w ay w ith surly obedience as the cavalier passed, and dosing 
on his track like some horde of wild cattle, gared after him with 
earnest silence, and then turned once more, to their indolent 
whispers with each other. 

Ami now , Nevile entering the last side of the quadrangle, the 
huge hall, divided from the passage by a screen of stone fret-work, 
so line as to attest the hand of an architect of the first Norman dy¬ 
nasty , stretched to his right: ami so vast, in truth, it was, that 
though umic than liity persons were variously engaged therein, 
then number was lost in the immense space; of these, at otic end 
of the longer and lower table beneath the dais, some squires of 
good dress and mien were engaged at chess or dice; others were 
conferring in the gloomy embrasures of the easements; some 
walking to and fro; others gathered round the shovel-hoard. At 
the entrance of this hall, Ihe porter left Marmaduke, after e\- 
rhangiog a whisper with a gentleman whose dress eclipsed the 
Nevile's in sph ndour; ami this latter personage, who, though of 
high birth, did not disdain to perform the office of chamberlain, 
or usher, to the king-like Karl, advanced to Marmaduke with a 
smile, and said — 

“ My lord evpeels you. Sir, and has appointed this time to re¬ 
ceive you, that y ou may not he held hack from his presence by the 
crowds tha' nave audience iu the forenoon. Please to follow me!" 
This said, ihe gentleman slowly preceded the visitor, now and then 
stopping to exchange a friendly word with the various parties he 
passed in his progress; for the urbanity Warwick possessed him¬ 
self, hitwpoliey inf ideated as a duly on all who scrvrd him. A small 
door at the other extremity of the hall admitted into an ante-room, 
in which some half-score pages, the sons of knights and barons, 
were gathered round an old warrior, placed at their head as a son 
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of tator j fW'Instract them in all knightly accomplishments; and 
heckofffog forth one of these youths from the ring, the Karl's cham¬ 
berlain said, with a profound reverence - “Will you he pleased, 
J my young lord, to conduct your cousin, master Marmaduke No- 
vile , to the earl's presence." The young gentlemau eyed Marma- 
dukc with a supercilious glance. 

“Marry!” said he, pertly, “ if a man born in the North were 
to feed all bis cousins, he would soon have a tail as long as my 
uncle, the stout Karl's. Come, Sir Cousin, this wav,” 

Aud without tarrying even to give Nevile information of the. 
name and quality of his new-found relation — who was no less 
than Lord Montagu’s son , the sole male heir to the honours of that 
mighty family, though now learning the apprenticeship o! chivalry 
amongst his uncle’s pages the boy passed Indore Marmaduke 
with a saunter that, had they been in plain Westmoreland , iiiiuhl 
have Cost him a cuff from the stout hand of the indignant elder 
cousin. He raised the tapestry at one end of the loom, and 
ascending a short flight of broad stairs, knocked gently on the 
panels of an arched door, sunk d/ep in the wall-. 

“Enter!” said a clear, loud voice, and the next moment 
Marmaduke was in the presence of (he King- Maker. 

He heard his young guide pronounce his name, and saw him 
smile maliciously at the momentary embarrassment the young man 
displayed, as he passed by Marmaduke. dosed the door, and 
vanished. The Karl of Warwick was seated near a latge window 
that opened upon an inner court, who It gave communication in 
the river. The chamber was painted in the style of Hcmy III., 
wilh huge figures representing the Hattie of Hastings, or rather, 
for there were many separate pieces, the (.'(inquest of Savon Kng- 
laud. Over each head, to enlighten Jhc Ignorant, the artist had 
taken the precaution to insert a label, winch told the name and tint 
subject. The ceiling was grotned. vaulted, and emblazoned with 
the richest gilding and colours. The chimney-piece fa modern 
ornamentj rose to the roof, and represented in bold reliefs, gilt 
and decorated, the. signing of Magna Chart,i. The floor was strewed 
thick with dried rushes, and odorous herbs, the furniture was 
scanty, but rich. The low-backed chairs, of which there were 
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but four, caned io ebony, had cushions of velvet with fringesof 
massive gold. K small cupboard, or beaufel, covered with 
car/H-t; dc cmr, (carpets of gilt and painted leather,) of great 
price, held various quaint and curious ornaments of plate in- 
wrought with precious stones; and beside this — a singular con-' 
trast - on a plain Gothic table lay the helmet, the gauntlets , and 
the battle-axe of the master. Warwick himself, seated before a 
large cumbrous desk, was writing — but slowly and with pain — 
amt he lifted his linger as the Nevilc approached, in token of his 
wish to conclude a task, probably little congenial to his tastes. 
But Marmaduke was grateful for the moments afforded him to re¬ 
cover his setf-posscssiiui, and to evamine Ins kinsman. 

The Karl was in the lusty vigour of his age. His hair, of the 
deepest black, was worn short, ns in disdain of the effeminate 
fashions of the day, and, fretted iiare from the temples, by the 
constant ami early friction of his helmet, gave to a forehead natu¬ 
rally lolly a yet more majestic appearance of expanse and height. 
His eomplevioit. though dirk ami sunburnt, glowed with rich 
health. The heard was closely stiavcn , and left in all its remark¬ 
able beauty the contour of the oval fare and strong jaw — strong 
as if clasped in iron. The features were maiked and aquiline, as 
was common to those of Norman blood. The form spare, but of 
prodigious width and depth of chitsl, the more apparent from the 
fashion of the short sun o.lt which was thrown hack, and left in 
broad evpansc a placard, not of holiday velvet and satins, hut of 
steel polished as a mirror, and inlaid with gold. And now, as 
concluding hi> task , the Kail rose and motioned Marmaduke to a 
stool by his side, Ids great stature, which, from the length of his 
limbs, was not so observable when he sate, actually startled his 
guest. Tall as Marmaduke was himself, the Karl lowered* above 
him, — with his high, majestic, smooth, unwrinklrd forehead,— 
like some IMadin of the rhyme of port or romancer; and, perhaps, 

• The faded portrait of ttieliard Nevile, Karl of Warwick, in the 
lions’Hi, II. preserved at the II, -raid > Kntlege . does justice . at least, to 
the height and majesty of his Mature. The porliait of Rrtward IV. is the 
only one in that long series whit'll at all rivals the stalely proportions of 
the King-maker, 
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not ooljritt-lbis masculine advantage, but in the rare and harmo- 
Bum** Combination of colossal strength, with lithe and graceful 
lightness, a more splendid union of all the outward qualities we are 
inclined to give to the heroes of old, never dazzled the eve, or im¬ 
pressed the fancy. But even this effect of mere person was sub¬ 
ordinate to that which this eminent nobleman created — upon his 
inferiors , at least, — by a manner so void of ail arrogance, yet of 
all condescension, so simple, open, cordial, and hornlike, that 
Marmaduke Nevile, peculiarly alive lo external impressions, and 
subdued and fascinated by the Earl’s first word, ami that word 
was “ Welcome! ” dropped on his knee, and hiding the hand ex- 
tended to him, said — “Noble kinsinau, in tin service, ami for 
thy sake, let me live and die!" Had the young man been prepared 
by the subtlest nlastcr of Court! raft for this interview . <•>» impor¬ 
tant to his fortunes, he could not have advanced a hundredth part 
SO far with the great Earl, as lie did by jhat sudden, frank burst 
of genuine emotion; for Warwick was peculiarly sensitive to the 


admiration he excited — vain or proud of it. it matter- not which 
— grateful as a child for love, 'em! inexorable as a woman tor 
slight or insult: in rude ages, one -ex has often the qualities of 


the other. 


“Thou hast thy father’s worm heart, and hasiy thought, Mar- 
maduke,” said Warwick, raising him, “and now lie i- gone 


where, we trust, brave men shrived of their sins , look down upon 
us, who should be thy friend but Richard Nevile .' So - so - 
yes— let rnc look at thee. Ha! stout tiny’s honest lace, every 
line of it; but lo Sic girls, perhaps, romelier, tor wanting a scar 
ortwo. Never blush — thou shall win them vet. So thou hast a 
letter from thy father?” 

“ It is here, noble lord.” 

"And why,” said the Earl, cutting the silk with his dagger - 
“why hast tlmu so long liung*bark from presenting it? But I need 
not ask thee. These uncivil limes have made kith and kin doubt 


worse of each other than thy delay did of me. Sir liuy’t, maik, 
sure enow! Brave old man! I loved him the belter, for that, like 


roe, the sword was more meet than the pen for his hold hand." 
Here Warwick scanned^, with some slowness, the lines dictated 
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by the dead to the priest; and when he had done, t^Wd the letter 
respectfully his, desk, and bowing his head over it, mottewfe 
to himself — it ftight be an Ave for the deceased. “Weil,” he 
said, reseating himtelt, and again motioning Marroadokc to follow 
his example — ‘‘thy father was, in sooth, to blame for the side 
he took in the Wars. What son of the Norman could bow knee or 
vail plume to that shadow of a king — Henry of Windsor? — and 
for his bloody wife, she knew no more of an Englishman’s pith 
and pride than I know of the rhymes and roundels of old Rene, her 
father. Guv Nevile — good Guy — many a day in my boyhood did 
he teach me how to hear my iance at the crest, and direct my sword 
at the mail-joints. He was canning of fence — thy worshipful 
father- hut I was ever a had scholar; and my dull ami, to this 
day , hopes more from its strength than its craft." 

“ I hate heard it said , noble Earl, that the stoutest hand can 
scarcely lilt your battle-axe.” 

“fables! roinaiiut!”’ answered the Karl, smiling; “there it 
lies — go am! lift it." 

Marmaduke went to the (ahJe, and, though with some diffi¬ 
culty , raised and sw uug this formidable weapon. 

“liy my hulidame, well swung, cousin mine! Its use de¬ 
pends not on the strength, but the practice. Why look you, 
now, — there is the hoy Hirhard pf filuuccstcr, who comes not up 
to thy shoulder, and by dint of custom each day can wield mace or 
axe with as much ease as a jester doth his lathe-sword. Ah! 
trust me, Marmaduke — the York House is a princely one; and if 
we must have a king, we Barons, why in Owl's name, let no 
meaner race ever furnish our lieges. But to thy self, Marmaduke— 
what are thy views and thy willies?" 

•‘To be one of thy following, noble Warwick.” 

“I thank and accept thee, young Xcvile; but thou hast heavd 
that I am about to leave England, and in the iftcamiuie thy youth 
would run danger without a guide.” The Earl paused araoraent, 
and resumed. “My brother of Montagu showed thee cold counte¬ 
nance; but a word from mo will win thee his grace and favour. 
What sayesl thou — wilt thou be one of his gentlemen? Ifso, I 
will tell thee the qualities ttmanmusthover — o discreet tongue. 
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a qaiefc *y*, the last fashion in hood and shoe-bobbins, a perfect 
seat on tby horse, a light touch for the gittern, a voiqc for a love- 
song, and —” 

“I have none of these, save the borsetnfciship, gracious my 
lord; and if thou wilt not receive me thyself, I will not burthen my 
Lord of Montagu and Northumberland." 

“Hot and quick! No! — John of Montagu would not suit 
thee , nor thou him. But how to provide for thee till my return, 
1 know not.” 

“Dare I not hope, then, to makp otic of your embassage, 
noble Earl?" 

Warwirk bent his brows, and loofe^l at bim in surprise. 

“Of my embassage! Why, thou art haughty, indeed! Nay, 
and so a soldier's son and a Ncviie should he! 1 blame thee not; 
but I could not make thee one of my train, without creating a 
hundred enemies — to me (but that'» nothing.) — and to thee, 
which were much. Knowest thon uot that there is scarce a gentle¬ 
man of my train below the state of a peer's son, and that I have 
made, by refusals, maicontenp/enmigh as it is — yet, bold! 
there is my learned brother, the Archbishop of York. Knowest 
thou Latin and the schools?" 

“ Fore Heaven, mylord," said the. Nevile , bluntly, “I see 
already 1 had best go back to gyeen Westmoreland, fur f am as 
unfit for his Grace the Archbishop, as 1 am for my Lord Montagu." 

“Well, then," saidtheEarl, drily, “since thou hast not yet 
station enough for my train, nor glosing for Northumberland, nor 
wit and lere forahe Archbishop, 1 suppose, my poor youth, I 
must e'en make you only a gentleman about the King! It is not a 
post so sure of quick rising and full gipsircs as one about myself, 
or my brethren, but it will be less envied, and is good for tby first 
essay. How goes the clock? Oh! here is Nick Alwyn’s new 
horologe. He thffit me that the English will soon rival the Hutch * 

• Clockwork appears to have been introduced into England in the 
reign of Edvard the Third. when three Butch horologewere invited 
over from Delft. They must soon have passed into common use, (ur 
Chancer thus familiarly speak* of them: — 

“ Full sicittfer was bis crow ing in hid logo, 

Than h a click hr any abbey orloge." 



iii these bauble*. The more ihf pity! — our red-fared yeomen, 
alas, are fast sinking into lank-jawed mechanics! We shall find 
tin- Kin;.' in his garden within the next half-hour. Thou shall at¬ 
tend me. 4, 

Marmaduke expressed, with more feeling than eloquence, the 
thanks he owed for an offer that, he was about to say, exceeded 
his hopes, but he had already, since bis departure from West¬ 
moreland , acquired sufficient wit to think twice of his words. 
Ami so eagerly, at that time, did the youth of the nobility contend 
for the honour of posts about the person of Warwick, and even of 
his brothers, and so strong was the belief Ilia' the Earl's power to 
make or to mar fortune was all-paramount in England, that even 
a place in the King's household was considered an inferior appoint¬ 
ment to that which made Warwick the immediate patron and pro¬ 
tector. This was more especially the ease amongst the more 
haughty mid ancient gentry, since the far our shown by Edward to 
the relation?, of his wife, and his own indifference to the rank and 
birth of hi- associates. Warwick had therefore spoken with truth 
when lie expressed a rompardUve pity for the youth, whom he 
could not heller provide for than by a place about the Court of his 
Sovereign! 

The Earl then drew from Marmaduke some account of his early 
training, his dependence on his,brother, his adventures at the 
archery ground , his misadventure with the robbers,, and even his 
sojourn with Warner — though Marmaduke was discreetly silent 
as to the very existence of Sybill. The Karl, in the meanwhile, 
walked to and fro the chamber, with a light, cawless stride, every 
moment pausing to laugh at the frank simplicity of his kinsman, 
or to throw in some shrewd remark, which he east purposely in 
the rottgli Westmoreland dialect; for no man ever attains to the 
popularity that rejoiced or accursed the Earl of Warwick, without 
a tendency to broad and familiar diunioar, without a certain 
common-place of character in its shallower and more every-day 
properties. This charm— always great in the great — Warwick 
possessed to perfection; and in him — such was his native and 
unaffected majesty of bearing, and such the splendour that sur¬ 
rounded his name — it never seemed coarse or unfamiliar , but 
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“eWfrihlvg did became him best.” Marmadukc had just 
brought his narrative to a conclusion, when, after a slight tap at 
the door, which Warwick did not hear, two fair young forms 
bounded joyously in, and, not seeing the stranger, threw them¬ 
selves upon Warwick's breast with the caressing familiarity of 
infancy. 

“Alt, father," said the elder of these two girls, as Warwick's 
hand smoothed her hair fondly, “you promised you would lake 
us in your barge to see the sports on the riter, and now it w ill lie 
loo late.” 

“Make your peace with your young cousins here," said the 
Earl, turning to Marmadukc; “you will cost them an hour’s 
joyaunce. This is my eldest daughter, Isabel; ami this soft-eyed, 
pale-cheeked damozel — loo loyal for a leaf «l the red rose -- is 
the Lady Anne.” 

The two girls had started from their father- aims at the first 
address to Marmadukc, and their coiiiit6nam.es loot n lapsed from 
their caressing and childlike cipres-ion, into ill the stalely de¬ 
mureness with which they li..** 1 been brought up t" regard a 
stranger. Howbeit, this reserve, to which he w as .0 ciisloineil, 
awed Marmadukc less than the alternate gaiety and sadness of the 
wilder Sybill, and he addressed them with all the gallantry to the 
evert i-e of which he had been reared; concluding his compliments 
with a declaration that he would rather forego the advantage 
proffered him by the Karl’s favour with the King than foster one 
obuovioiis and ungracious memory in daitm/els so fair and ho¬ 
noured. 

A haughty smile Bitted fora moment over the proud, young 
face of Isabel Mcvile; but the softer Anne blushed, aud drew bash¬ 
fully behind her sister. 

As yet these girls, born for the highest and fated to the must 
wretched fortunes, were in a^.l the bloom of earliest youth; but the 
difference between their characters might be already obstuvable tit 
their mien and countenance. Isabel, of tall and comyiamling 
stature, had some resemblance to her father, in her .opiilme 
features, rich, dark hair, and the lustrous brilliancy of her eyes; 
while Anue, less striking, yet not less lovely, of smaller size and 
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slighter proportions, host in im psta, Jtthft 4<m* H» 
eyes, and her geode brew, M e^BasbMr'^^elfi^aoekneau 
not unmiied with aMbueholy, whv.H ; J^oinetffti|li fit Otifuhrite 
symmetry "of featWW|tf*conl4 W* ftiblitoUnf 1 18tiit« t w. b e t ' c hoc 
■ ~- K i fiii<T iwniii “ 

’ rttfseourtesieh,, 

be or the Earl seem to aqpajgiMt; (bribe lstW, settfogl 
drawing Anne on his knob, mHe InWIttrtIM with stately mm 
towards the table thatbore ; ber <mrt Warlike 
and played, as it were', onehoscfotislf die blackptatne^eBlMh 

black burganot; said to Ifevtie — 

“Well, thou bast seed enough of the Aaneastrita rsplrBsto 
make tljee true to the Yorkists, t wooWff could nysoa^ for 
the King himself, who is already rrowdfagthecbnrt with that 
venomous faction, in honenr ef Dame KlranKtb Gray — bom 
Mistress Woodville, and now Queen of England. Ha! my prond 
Isabel, thou wouldsl bash better filled the throne that thy father 
built! ” 


And at these words a proa&3ash broke’frbm the Earl's dark 
eyes, betraying even to Marmaduke thosecretof perhaps his ear¬ 
liest alienation from Edward the Fourth. 


Isabella pouted her rich ttp, bat said nothing. “As for thee, 
Annecontinued the Earl, “it is a pity that meuks cannot marry 
— thou wonldst have suited some 'sober pricslbetter than a mailed 
knight. Tore George, I would not ask thee to buckle my baldrick 
when the warrstecds wort snorting, but ! would trust Isabel with 
the links of my hauberk.” 

“ Nay, father," said the low timid voice of Anne, “if thou vfert 
going to danger, I could be brave in all that could guard thee !■" 

“Why, that's my girt — kiss we! Thou hast a look of thy 
mother now — so thou hart! and 1 will not chide thee the next 
time I hear thee muttering soft Ueason, In pity of Henry of 
Windsor,” 

“lsjhc not to be pitied? — Crown, wife, sou, and Earl War¬ 
wick’s stout arm — lost — lost!" 


“No!" said Isabel, suddenly; “no, sweet sister Anne, and 
fie on thee for the word*! He lost all, because he had slither tits 
T*» hut of thi Marvin. I, ^ 




Andthe ntltfegSe 


! For the root — Margaret 
our faUHgr’a father!” 

jfiea I forget those 
", putting away the 
!e across .the room, 
the sonof Richard 
forgets — he forgives! 
, tread die heels of 



1 Rivecsthe 
MefcarieT Marwick!” 

“ > vanpected lam to the conversation, peculiarly uu- 
ittnaybeat . patNd, to tbusonof one who had fought 
, , nttiau In the eery battle referred to, Maraaduke 

Ml MMBewfcM.«aeu*g, «d, to ruing to the lady Anne, he said, 
* pride, M l«we more to my lord, your 
■ bowmuch he must have overlooked 

fo!" interrupted Warwirk, who overheard him— “not 
so; thou w rongesime! Thy father was shocked at those hatcheries 
— thy father recoiled A«ntthat •'accursed standard — thy father 
was of a stock ancient and noble as my own! But, these Wood- 
viiles! — tush! my passion over-masters me. We will go R> the 
Mlpi —Ufatimeff,; "j , . 

Warwick here nog the hand-bell on his table, and, on the 
entrance of his attendant gentleman, bade faint see that the barge 
was in readiness;, then, beckoning to his kinsman, and with a 
nod to his daughters, be caught up his plumed cap, and passed 
at once into the'garden. 

•fAnne," said Isabel, when the two girls were alone, “thon 
hist rexed my father, and what marvel? If the Lancastrians can 
be pitied, the Earl of Warwick must be condemned” 

“ Unkind! ” said Anne, shedding tears; "I can pity woe and 
mischance, without Warning tboae whose bard duty it might be to 
achieve them.” 


“In good sooth, cannot I! Then wouldst pity and pardon lilt 
thou left,'st no distinction between foemao and friend — lirfc and 
lot thing. Be it mine, like my great father, to love and to hate’* 
“Fat why art thog ao attached to the White Rose?” said 
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Anne, slung, if not to malice, at least to archness. “Thou 
knowest my father's nearest wish was that Us eldest daughter 
might be betrothed to King Edward. Dost then not pay good for 
evil w hen thou seest no excellence out of the House'of Fork?” 

“Saucy Anne," answered Isabel, with a half suite, “I am 
not raugbt by thy shafts, fori was a child for the nurses, when 
King Edward sought a wife for his tore. Bat were I chafed — as 
I may be vain enough to know myself— whom should I bismef— 
Not the King, but the Lsncastrian who witched him!" 

She paused a moment, and, looking away, added in alow 
tone — “Didst thou hear, sister Anne, if the Duke of Clarence 
visited my father the forenoon?" 

“Ah! Isabel-Isabel!" 

“Ah! sister Anne — sister Anne! Wilt thoo know all my 
secrets ere 1 know them myself?” — and Isabel, with something 
of her father's playfulness, pul her hand to Anne’s laughing lips. 

Meanwhile Warwick, after walking musingly a few moments 
along the garden — for garden it was called, though consisting 
hut of.plots of sward, bordered by fruit trees, and white ruse 
trees not yet in blossom, turned to his silent kinsman, and said — 
“Forgive me, cousin mine, my mannerless burst against thy 
brave father's faction; but when thou hast been a short while at 
Court, thou writ see where the-sore is. Ccrtes, I love this 
King! ” Here his dark face lighted up. “ Love him as a King, — 
ay. and as a son! And who would not love him; brave as his 
sword, gallant, and winning, and gracious as the noon-day in 
summer? Besides, I placed him on his throne^I honour myself 
in him!” 

The Earl’s stature dilated as he spake the last sentence, and 
his hand rested on his dagger hilt. He resumed, w ith the same 
daring and incautious candour that stamped his dauntless soldier¬ 
like nature, “ God hath given me no Ion. Isabel of Warwick had 
been a mate for William the Norman; and my grandson, if heir 
to his f^andsire's soul, should have ruled from the Throne of 
England over the realms of Charlemagne! But It hath pleased 
Him, whom the Christian knight alone bows to without shame, to 
order otherwise. So halt. I forgot my joet pretensions — forgot 

7 * 
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mybloi>d, and counselled the King to strengthen his throne with 
the alliance of Louis the Eleventh. He rejected the Princess Bona 
af Savoy, to marry widow Elizabeth Grey —I sorrowed for his 
sake, and forgave the slight to my counsels. At his prayer I 
followed the train of his Queen, and hushed the proud hearts of 
our barons to obeisance. But siuceihen, this Dame Woodvilie, 
whom 1 queened, if her husband mated, must dispute this 
roiaulme with mine and me— a Ncvilc, now-a-days, mn-i vail 
his plume to a Woodville. And not the great barons whom it will 
suit Edward's policy to win from the Lancastrians — not the 
Exeters and the Somersets — but the craven rarlets, and lackeys, 
and dross of the camp — false alike to Henry and to Edward — are 
to be fondledinto lordships and dandled into power. Young man, 
I am speaking hotly — Richard Ncvilc never lies nor conceals. But 
I am speaking to a kinsman, am I not? Thou hcarest —thou wilt 
not repeal?” , 

‘•Sooner would I piurk forth my tongue by the roots.” 

“Enough!” returned the Ear/, with a pleased smite. “When 
I come from France, 1 will spook more to thee. Meanwhile he 
courteous to all men — senile to none. Now to the King." 

So speaking, he shook back his surcoat, drew his rap over 
his brow, and passed to the broad stairs, at the fool of which 
lifty rowers, with their badgeswm their shoulders, waited in the 
huge barge, gilt richly at prow and stern, and with an awning of 
silk, wrought with the Karl's amis and cognizance. As they 
pushed off, six musicians, placed towards the helm, began a 
slow and half eastern march, which, doubtless, some crusader 
of the Temple had brought from the cymbals and trumps of 
Palestine. 


II. 

King Edward the founh. 

Tiik Tower of London, more consecrated to ossociJtions of 
gloom and blood than gaiety and splendour, was, nevertheless, 
during the reign of Edward IV., the scat of a gallant and gorgeous 
Court. 1 That King, faom tba brat to the last to dear to the people 
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of I. ondon, made it liis principal residence when In hie metropolis, 
and its ancient halls and towers were then ue scene ofmany a 
brawl and galliard. As Warwick's barge now approached Us huge 
walls, rising from the river, there was much that might either 
animate or awe, according to the mood of the spectator. The 
King's barge, with many lesser craft, reserved for the use of the 
courtiers, gay with awnings aud streamers, and painting and 
gilding, lay below the wharfs, not far from the Gate of St. Tho¬ 
mas, now called the Traitor's Gate. On the walk raised aboye 
the baltlementcd wall of the inner w ard, not only paced the sentries, 
but there, dames and knights were inhaling the noon-day breezes, 
and the gleam of their rich dresses of (loth of gold glanced upon 
the eye at frequent intervals from tower to tower. Over the vast 
round turret, behind the Traitor's Gate, now called “The Bloody 
Tower,” (loafed cheerily in the light wind, the Royal banner. 
Near the Lion's Tower, two or three of the keepers of the mena¬ 
gerie, in the King's livery, were leading forth, by a strong chain, 
the huge white bear that made one of the boasts of the collection, 
and was an especial favourite with the King and his brother Richard. 
The shcritTs of London were bound to find this grisly minion his 
chain and his cord, when be deigned to amuse himself with bathing 
or “fishing” in the river; and several boats, filled with gape- 
mouthed passengers, lay near the wharf, to witness the diver¬ 
sions of Bruin. These folk set up a loud shout of—“A War¬ 
wick! — a Warwick!” “The stout Earl, and God bless him!” 
as the gorgeous barge shot towards the fortress. The Earl 
acknowledged their greeting by vailing his .plumed cap, and 
passing the keepers with a merry allusion to their care of his own 
badge, and a friendly compliment to the grunting bear, he stepped 
ashore, followed by his kinsmen. Now, however, he paused a 
moment, and a more thoughtful shade passed over his coun¬ 
tenance, as, glancing his eye carelessly aloft towards the standard 
of King Edward, he caught sight of the casement, in the neigh¬ 
bouring tower, of the very room in which the sovereign of his 
youih, Henry VI., was a prisoner, almost within hearing of the 
revels of his successor; then, with a quick stride, he hurried on 
through the vast court, and, passing the White Tower, gained 



Here, In the great bail, be led bis companion, 
amidsta group of squires and gentlemen, to whom be formally 
presented the Nevtle as bis friend and kinsman, ami was ushered 
by die deputy Chamberlain, (with an apology for the absence of bis 
chief, tbe Lord IfasUngs , who bad gone abroad to fly his falcon,) 
into the small garden, where Edward IV. was idling away the 
Interval between tbe noon and evening meals — repasts to which 
already tbe young King inclined with that intemperate zest and 
ardour be carried into ail bis pleasures, and which finally destroyed 
the handsomest person, and embrnted one of tbe most vigorous 
intellects of tbe age. 

Tbe garden, if bare of (lowers, supplied their place by the va¬ 
rious and brilliant-coloured garbs of the living beauties assembled 
TO its straight walks and smooth sward. I’nder one of those grace¬ 
ful cloisters, which were the taste of the day, and had been re¬ 
cently built, and gaily decorated, the Earl was stopped in his 
path by a group ofladies playing at closBeys (ninepins) of ivory*; 
and one of these fair dames, who eicelled (ho rest in her skill, 
had ju%L bowled down the central or crowned pin — tbe king of the 
closbeys. This lady, no less a person than Elizabeth, the Queen 
of England, was then in her thirty-sixth year — ten years older 
than her lord — but the peculiar fairness and delicacy of her com¬ 
plexion, still presersed to her beauty the aspect and bloom of 
youth. From a lofty bead-gear, embroidered with fleur-de-lis, 
round which wreathed a light diadem of pearls, her hair of the 
pale yellow, considered then the perfection of beauty, flowed so 
straight and so sh'yiing down her shoulders, almost to the knees, 
that it seemed like a mantle of go id. Tbe baudekin stripes, (blue 
and gold,) of her tunic, attested her royalty. The blue court-pie 
of satin was bordered with ermine, and the sleeves, tilting close 
to an arm of exquisite contour, sbone with seed-pearls, tier fea¬ 
tures were straight and regular, yet would have been insipid, but 
for an expression rather of cunning thau intellect; — and the high 
arch of her eyebrows, with a slight curve duwnward of a<mouth 
otherwise beautiful, did not improve the expression, byanaddi- 

* Narrative of Louis of Bruges, Lord Grautbuse. Edited by Sir 
F. Madden. Arcbaologia, 183 *. 




tion of something anperc&kmt so* 
haughty or majestic. 

“MyLordofWarwh*,** said EfittiMtb, 
closhey, - what would my enemies afr Iftheyhcaf&i taiii pp t ai g 
down the King T” 

“They would content thcmseltwi with asttng wjHifci&N«r 
Grace's brothers you would'place in Us stead)** f t M tW W Nfci 
hardy Earl, unable to restrain the sarcasm. 

The Queen blushed, and glanced reand her ladles with -an e g g 
which never looked direct or straight upon its object, but wandanai 
sidelong with a furtive and stealthy cspressSou, that did modi ts 
obtain for her the popular character of falseness and self-seeking. 
Her displeasure was yet more increased by observing the tR-cOn- 
ccaled smile which the taunt had called forth. 

-Nay, my Lord," she said, after a short patu&, *‘wt tains 
the peace of our roiaulmc too much for so high an ambition. W«se 
we to make a brother even the prince of the doshejs, we should 
disappoint the hopes of a N'evile." 

The Karl disdained pursuing the war of words, and answering, 
coldly — - The Ncviles are more famous for making ingrates than 
asking favours. I leave your Highness to the closbeys” — turned 
away, and strode towards the King, who, at the opposite end of 
the garden, was reclining on a bench beside s lady, in whose ear, 
to judge by her downcast and blushing cheek, he was breathing 
no unwelcome whispers. 

“ Morl-Dieo!" muttered the Earl, who was singularly exempli 
liimscif, from the amorous follies of the day, acd eyed them with 
so much contempt that it often obscured his natural downright 
penetration into character, and never more than when it lcdltim 
afterwards to underrate the talents of Edward IV. — “ Mort-JMett! 
if, an hour before the battle ofTouton, some wizard bad shows 
me, in his glass, this glimpse of thogardens of the Tower, Hut 
giglet for a Queen, and that squire of dames for a King, I had not 
slain my black destrier, (poor Malceh!) that I might conquer or 
die for Edward Earl of March !" 

“But see!” said the lady, looking up from the enamoured 

and conquering eyes of the King; -art thou not ashamed, mj 

* 
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— *lM*giUl «MMf t» chide Ukc for On IMthleasness to 
*' *•*»« love* soweH.'’ 

mmkqmlJimi as my oouafolowis of France says or swears,” 
■pmiCd dUllai, with an evident petulance in bis altered voice 
"•yT wwM Wahrick efild Mt^ij worn with one’s armour! 
fewtald as Haf tn t» Wss thwmgliiny visor as hear him talk of glory 
ndToolon, WMfHng John and poor Edward H., because I am 
»aialwaysItTfiawM. Go! leave us, sweet bonnibcl! — we must 
hums ths White Bear alone!" 


Ths lady Inclined her head, drew her hood round her face, and 
•biking into the contrary path from that in which Warwick was 
•iOwly striding, gained the group round the Queen, who=e ap¬ 
parent freedom from jealousy, the consequence of cold affections 
•Bd pmdenl.ealculatiOD , made one principal cause of the empire 
•he held over the powerful miud, but the indolent temper, of the 
gay and facile Edward. 


The King rose as Warwick now approached him; and the ap- 
peaftnee of these two eminent persons was in singular contrast. 
Warwick, though richly and eteu gorgeously nltiicd-- nay, with 
all the care which in that age was 'umsidcrcd the imperative duty 
a man of station and birth owed to himself, held in lofty disdain 
whatever, vagary of custom tended to cripple the movements or 
womanize the man. No loose,flowing robes — no shoon half a 
yard lung— no flaunting taw diness of fringe and aiglet, charac¬ 
terized the appearance of the Baron, who, even in peace, gave 
Ws dress a half-martial fashion. 


Bat Edward f who in common with ail the princes of the House 
•fTork carried dress to a passion, had not only te-iniroduced 
many of the most effeminate modes in vogue under William the 
Bed King, hut added to them whatever could lend to impart an 
almost Oriental character to the old Norman garb. His gown ta 
Womanly garment which had greatly superseded, with men of the 
highest rank, not only the mantle but the surcoat) flowed to his 
heels, trimmed with ermine, arid broidered with large flowers of 
erimsou wrought upon cloth of gold. Over this he w ore a tippet of 
srrniuc, and a collar or necklace of uncut jewels set in filagree 
gold; the nether limbs were, it is true, clad in the more manly 
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fashion of light-fitting hosen, but the folds Of the gown, ss the 
daj was somewhat fresh, were drawn around *0 Oslo conceallhe 
only par^ of the dress which really betokened the male sea. To 
add to this unwarlike attire, Edward’s locks, of a rich golden co¬ 
lour, and perfuming the whole air with odours, Sowed, not in 
curls, but straight to bis shoulders, and the cheek of the fairest 
lady in his Court might have seemed less fair beside the dueling 
clearness of a complexion, at once radiant with health and delicate 
with youth. Yet, in spite of all this effeminacy, the appearance 
of Edward IV. was not effeminate. From this it was preserved, 
not only by a stature little less commanding than that of Warwick 
himself, ami of great strength and breadth of shoulder, bulalso 
by features, beautiful indeed, but preeminently masculioe,—• 
large and bold in their outline, and evincing by their expression 
alt the gallantry ami daring characteristic of the hottest soldier, 
next to Warwick, and, without any exception, the ablest Captain, 
of the Age. 

“And welcome — a merry welcome, dear Warwick, and cousin 
mine,” said Edward, as Warwick slightly bent liis proud knee to 
hisking; “yourbrother. Lord Montagu, has but left us. Would 
that our court had (he same joyauncc for you as for him.” 

“Dear and honoured my Liege,” answered Warwick, his 
brow smoothing at once — for his affectionate though hasty and 
irritable nature was rarely proof against the kind voice aud winning 
smile of his young sovereign — “could 1 ever serve you at the 
Court as I can with the People, you would, not complain that 
John of Montagu was a belter courtier than Richard of Warwick. 
But each to his catling. I depart to-morrow for Calais, and thence 
toKingLou>s. And, surely, never envoy nor delegate had belter 
chance to be welcome than one empowered to treat of an alliance 
that will bestow on a prince, deserving, I trust, bis fortunes, the 
sister of the bravest sovereign in Christian Europe.” 

“Now, out on thy Battery, my cousin; though I must needs 
own I provoked it by my complaint of thy courtiership. But thou 
hast learned only half thy business, good Warwick; and it is well 
Margaret did not hear thee. Is not tkePrince of France more to 
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> for winnings fair lad; than having a fortunate soldier for 
his hrgdMr-io-kw? ” 

wjly Liege,*' replied Warwick, smiling, “tbon knowest I 
an a poor judge of a lady's fair cheek, though indifferently well 
Aided as to the valour of a warrior’s stout arm. Algates, the 
Lady Margaret is indeed worth; in her excellent beauties to become 
the mother of brave men! ” 

“And tbit is all we can wring from thy stern lip, man of iron. 
Well, that must content us. But to more serious matters.” And 
the King, leaning his band on the Earl's arm, and walking with 
him slowly to and fro the terrace, continued — “Knowest tbon 
not, Warwick, that this French alliance, to which thou hast 
induced os, displeases sorely our good traders of London?” 

“Mort Lieu!" returned Warwick, bluntly; “and what 
business have the flat-caps with the marriage of a king's sister? 
Is it for them to breathe garlick on the alliances of Bourbons and 
Plaotagenets. Faugh! You have spoiled them, good my Lord 
King — you have spoiled them by your condescensions. Henry 
the Fourth staled not his majesty to consultations with the mayor 
of his city. Henry the Fifth gave the knighthood of the Bath to tbo 
heroes of Agincourt, not the venders of cloth and spices." 

“Ah, my poor Knights of the Bath!” said Edward, good 
humouredly, “wilt thou never let that sore scar quietly over? 
Ownest thou not that the men had (heir merits?” 

“What the merits were, I weetnot," answered the Earl; — 
“unless, pe rad venture, their wives were comely and young!" 

“Thou wrongest me, Warwick,” said the King, carelessly; 
“Lame Cook was awry, Dame Philips a grandmother. Dame 
Jocelyn had lost her front teeth, and Dame Wacr saw seven 
ways at once! But thou forgetlest, man, the occasion of those 
honours — the eve before Elizabeth was crowned — and It was 
policy to make the City of London have a share in her honours. 
As to the rest,” pursued the King, earnestly and with'dignity, 
“I and my House have owed much to London. When the Peers 
of England, save thee and thy friends, stood aloof from my cause, 
London was ever loyal and (rue. Thou seest not, my poor 
Warwick, that these burgesses are growing up into power by 
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the decline of the order* above them. And If the sweat Is the 
monarch's appeal for bis right, he must look to* contested sad 
honoured industry for bis buckler in peace. This is policy — 
policy, Warwick; and Louis XI. will tell thee the same truths, 
harsh though they grate In a warrior's ear." 

The Earl bowed his haughty bead, and answered, shortly, 
but with a touching grace — "Be it ever thme, noble Stag, to 
rule as it likes' thee; and mine to defend with my blood even what 
I approve not with my brain. But if tbou doubiest the wisdom of 
this alliance, it is not too late yet. Let me dismiss my follow»& 
and cross not the seas. Unless tby heart is with the marriage, tha 
ties I would form are threads aod cobwebs." 

“Nay,” returned Edward, irresolutely; "in these great state 
matters, tby wit is elder than mine; but men do say the Count of 
Charolois is a mighty Lord, and the alliance with Burgundy will 
he more profitable to staple and mart.” 

"Then in Cod's name, so conclude it!” said the Earl hastily, 
but with so dark a fire in his eyes, that Edward, who was observing 
him, changed countenance; — “only ask me not, my Liege, to 
advance such a marriage. The Count of Charolois knows me as 
his foe — shame were mine did 1 shun to say where I love, where 
1 hate. That proud dullard once slighted me when we met at bis 
faiher's eourt — and the wish nrit to my heart, is to payback my 
alTront with my battle-axe. Give thy sister lo theHcirof Burgundy, 
and forgive me if i depart to my Castle of Middleham.” 

Edward, stung by the sharpness of this reply, was about to 
answer as became his majesty of King, whgfi Warwick mors 
deliberately resumed — “Yet think well, Henry of Windsor is thy 
prisoner, but his cause lives in Margaret and bis son. There is 
but one power in Europe that can threaten thee with aid to tbs 
Lancastrians, that power is France. Make Louis thy friend and 
ally, and thou givest peace to thy life and thy lineage — make 
Louis thy foe, and count on plots, and stratagems, and treason — 
uneasy allays and sleepless nights. Already tbou hast lost ons 
occasion to secure that wiliest and most restless of Princes, in 
rejecting the hand of the Princess Bona. Happily, this loss now 
can be retrieved. But alliance with Burgundy is war with Francs— 
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warmore deadly because Louis is a man who declares it not — a 
ver&ttried ooT»y intrigue and bribe, by spies and minions, till 
some disaffection ripens the hour when yonng Edward of Lancaster 
shall land on thy coasts, with the Oriflnmme and the Red Rose, — 
with French Soldiers and English malcontents. Wouldst thou look 
to Burgundy for help? — Burgundy will have enough Co guard its 
own frontiers from the gripe of Louis the sleepless., Edward, my 
Xing, my pupil in arms — Edward, my loved, my honoured Liege, 
forgive Richard Nevile his bluntness, and let not his faults stand 
in bar of his counsels.” 

“You are right, as you are ever—safeguard of England, and 
pillar of my state,” said the King frankly, and pressing the arm 
be still held, “ Go to France and settle all as thou wilt.” 

Warwick bent low and kissed the hand of his sovereign. 
“And,” said he, with a slight, but a sad smile— “when I am 
gone, my Liege will not repent, will rot misthink me, will not 
listen to ray fucs, nor suffer merchant and mayor to sigh him back 
to the mechanics of Flanders?” 

"Warwick, thou deemesi ill of thy King's kingliness.” 

“Not of thy kingliness, but that same gracious quality of 
yielding to counsel which bows this proud nature to thy slave — 
often makes me fear for thy firmness, when thy will is won through 
thy heart. And now, good my Liege, forgive me otic sentence 
more. God forrfend that 1 should stand in the way of thy princely 
favours. A King's countenance is a sun that should shine on all. 
But bethink thee jvell, the barons of England are a stubborn and 
haughty race; chafe not thy most puissant peers by too cold a 
neglect of their past services, and too iavisli a largess to new 
men.” 

“Thou aimcsl at Elizabeth’s kin,” interrupted Edward, with¬ 
drawing his hand from his minister's arm — “and I tell thee, once 
for all limes, that 1 would rather sink again to mine Earldom of 
March, with a subject's right to honour w here he loves, than wear 
crown and wield sceptre w ithout a King's unquestioned prerogative 
to ennoble the line and blood of one he has deemed worthy of his 
throne. As for the Barons, with whose wrath thou threalenest 
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me, I banish them not — if they go in gloomfrom my court— 
why let them chafe themselves sleek again! ” 

“Kin? Edward," said Warwick, moodily, — “tried services 
merit not this contempt. It is not as the kith of the Queen that 1 
regret to sec lands and honours lavished upon men, looted so 
newly to the soil that the iirst blast of the war-trump wilt scatter 
their greenness to the winds. But what sorrows me Is to made 
those who have fought against thee, preferred to the stoni loyalty 
that braved block and field for thy cause. Look round tby Court; 
where arc the men of bloody York and victorious Touton? 
unrequited, sullen in their strongholds — begirt with their yeomen 
and retainers. Thou standest — thou, the Ucirof York — almost 
alone, (save where the Neviies — whom one day tby court wilt 
seek also to disgrace and discard — vex their old comrades iu 
arms by their defection) — thou staudest almost alone among the 
favourites and minions of Lancaster. Is there no danger in proving 
to men that to have served thee is discredit — to have warred 
against thee is guerdon aud grace?" 

“Enough of this, cousin,” replied the King, with an effort 
which preserved his firmness. “On this head we rannot agree. 
Take w hat else thou will of royalty — make treaties and contract 
marriages — establish peace or proclaim war; but trench not ou 
my sweetest prerogative to give and lo forgive. And now, wilt 
thou tarry and sup with us? The ladies grow impatient of a com¬ 
mune that detains from their eyes the stateliest knight since the 
Bound Table was chopped into fire-wood.” 

“No, my Liege," said Warwick, whom jPattcry of iMs sort 
rather angered than soothed— “I have mach yet to prepare. 1 
leave your Highness to fairer homage and more witching counsels 
than mine." So saying, he kissed the King's hand, and was re¬ 
tiring, when he remembered his kinsman, whose humble interests, 
in the midst of more exciting topics, die bid hitherto forgotten,and 
added, “May I crave, since you are so merciful to the Lancastrians, 
one grace for my namesake—a Nevile, whose Unbar repented the 
aide be espoused — a son of Sir Guy of Arsdale." 

“Ah," said the King, sotting maliciously, “it pieaseft as 
much to find that it is easier to the warm heart of our courts if 
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Wcnfick to preach sen tenliaries of sternness to his King, than to 
catena the seme b j his own practice! ” 

“ton misthink me. Sire. I ask not (hat Marmadt'ke Nevilc 
should supplant his superiors and eiders — I ask not that he 
should be made baron and peer — I ask only that, as a young geu- 
tleman, who hath taken no part himself in the wars, and whoso 
ihther repented his error, your Grace should strengthen your fol¬ 
lowing by an ancient name and a faithful servant. But I should 
bare remembered me that his name of Nevile would have procured 
bima taunt in tbe place of advancement.” 

"Saw man ever so froward a temper?" cried Edward, not 
Without reason. “Why, Warwick, Ihon art as shrewish to a jest 
tB a woman to advice. Thy kinsman's fortunes shall he my care. 
Thou sayesl thou hast enemies — 1 weet not w ho they be. But to 
show what I think of them, I make thy namesake aud client a gen¬ 
tleman of my chamber. When Warwick is false to Edward, let 
him think Warwick’s kinsman wears a dagger within reach of the 
King’s heart day and night.” 

This speech was made with so noble and touching a kindness 
of voice and manner, that the Earl, thoroughly subdued, looked 
at his sovereign with moistened eyes, and only trusting himself to 
say — “Edward, thou art king, knight, gentleman, and soldier, 
and 1 verify trow that I love thee best when my petulant real makes 
me anger thee most," — tamed away with evident emotion, and 
passing the Queen and her Udics with a low lier homage Ilian that 
with which he had before greeted them, left the garden. Edward's 
eye followed him;' musingly. Tbe frank expression of his face 
vanished, and, with tbe deep breath of a man who is throwing a 
weight from bis hrart, be mattered ~ 

“ lie loves toe — yes , r—bul will sufler no one else to love me! 
This mast end some dty. I weary of tbe bondage.” And saunter¬ 
ing towards tbe ledtas, helistened In silence, but not apparently 
in displeasure, ttf bts Queen's sharp sayings on the imperious 
mood and irrltibit temper of the iron-handed builder of his throne. 
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III. 

The anic-cbamber. 

As Warwick passed the door that led from the garden, tie 
brushed by a young man, the baudekin stripes of wheoe vest an¬ 
nounced his relationship to the King, and who, though kx less 
majestic than Edward, possessed sufjrfent of family liltraas to 
pass for a very handsome and comely person. Bat his countenaneo 
wanted the open and fearless expression whieb gave that of tbtr 
King so masculine and heroic a character. The features were 
•mailer, and less clearly cut, and to a physiognomical observer 
there was much that was weak and irresolute in the light blue eyes 
and the smiling lips, w hich never closed iirmly over the teeth. He 
did not wear the long gown then so much in vogue, but his light 
figure was displayed to advantage by a vest, fitting it exactly, 
descending half-way down the thigh, and trimmed at the border 
and tbe collar with ermine. The sleeves of the doublet were slit, 
so as to show the white lawn beneath, and adorned with aiglets 
aud knots of gold. Over the left arm hung a rich jacket of furs and 
velvet, something like that adopted by tbe modem hussar. His 
hat or rap was high and tiara-like, with a single white plume, and 
the ribbon of tiie garter bound his knee. Though the dress of this 
personage was thus far less effeminate than Edward's, the effect 
of his appearance was infinitely more so— partly, perhaps, from 
a less muscular frame, and partly from his extreme youth. For 
George Duke of Clarence was then, though initiated not only in the 
gaieties, but ail the intrigues of the court, only in his eighteenth 
year. Laying his hand, every finger of which sparkled with jewels, 
on the Earl's shoulder — “Hold!" said the young prince, in a 
whisper, “a word in thy ear, noble Warwick." 

The Earl, who, next to Edwardy loved Clarence the most of 
his princely house, and who always found the latter as docile as 
the other (when humour or affection seised him) was intractable, 
relaxed into a familiar smBo at the Duke's greeting, and suffered 
fit young priuce to draw him aside from the groups of courtiers. 
With whom the chamber waa IBM, to the ieaMWi>l*cea{«i 
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werecailed) ofa large mullion window. In (be meanwhile, as 
tbt^thlis conferred, the courtiers interchanged looks, and man; 
an eje of fear and hate was directed towards the stately form of the 
Bari. For these courtiers were composed principally of the kin¬ 
dred or friends of the Queen, and though they dared not openly 
evloce the malice with which they retorted Warwick’s lofty scorn, 
and undisguised resentment at their new fortunes, they ceased 
pot to hope for his speedy humiliation and disgrace, recking little 
what storm might rend the empire, so that it uprooted the giant 
oak, which still, in some measure, shaded their sunlight, and 
checked their growth. True, however, that amongst these were 
mingled, though rarely, men of a hardier stamp and nobler 
birth — some few of the veteran friends of the King’s great father— 
and these, keeping sternly and loftily aloof from the herd, re¬ 
garded Warwick with the same almost reverential, and yet af¬ 
fectionate admiration which he inspired amongst the yeomen, 
peasants, and mechanics; for in that growing, but quiet struggle 
of the burgesses, as it will often happen in more civilized times, 
the great Aristocracy and the Populace were much united in affec¬ 
tion, though with very different objects; and the Middle ami Tra¬ 
ding Class, with w hom the Earl's desire for French alliances and 
disdain of commerce bad much weakened bis popularity, alone 
shared not the enthusiasm of their countrymen fur the lion-hearted 
minister. 

Nevertheless, it roust here be owned, that the rise of Eliza¬ 
beth's kindred introduced a far wore iulellertual, accomplished, 
and literary race into Court favour, than had for many generations 
flourished in so uncongenial a soil: and in this ante-chamber 
fend, the pride of education and mind retaliated with juster sar¬ 
casm, the pride of birth and sinews. 

Amongst those opposed to the Ear), ami fit in all qualities to 
be the head of (be new movement — if the expressive modern word 
be allowed os — stood at that moment in the very centre of the 
chamber, Anthony Woodvilie — in right of the rich heiress he 
had married, the Lord Seales. .As when some hostile and for¬ 
midable foe enters the meads where the flock grazes, (he gaiiim 
herd gather slowly round their leader, — so grouped the Queen a 
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faction slowly, and by degrees, round (his accomplished nohiS? 
man, at the prolonged sojourn of Warwick. 

“(iramerc)!" said (be Lord Scales, In a somewhat affeetc& 
intonation of voice, “the conjunction of the bear sod the young 
lion is a parlous omen, for Ihc w hich I could much desire we bad 
a w ise astrologer's reading.” 

" It is saidobserved one of the courtiers, i ,f thattb&HukAjrf 
Clarence much affects cither Hie lands or the person of ih»£HH 
Isabel.” 

•A passably fair damozelreturned Anthony, “IhoupfUf 
thought or so too marked and high in her lineaments; and whofty 
unlettered, no doubt; which were a pity, for George of Clarence 
hath some pretty taste in the arts and poesies. But ss Occleve 
hath it 


“(•old, silver, jewel, etoth, heddjog, array,” 
would make gentle George amorous of a worse-featured face than 
high-nosed Isabel; ‘strange to spell or rede,’ as I would wager 
my best destrier to a tailor's hobby, the damozel surely is.” 

“Notest thou yon gaudy popinjay?” whispered the Lord of 
St. John to one of his Toulon comrades, as, leaning against the 
wall, they overheard the sarcasms of Anthony, and the laugh of 
the courtiers, who glassed their faces and moods to his; “Isthe 
lime so out of joint that Master Anthony Woodville can vent his 
snirrile japes on the heiress of Salisbury and Warwick, in the 
King's chamber?” 

“And prale of spelling, find reading as if they were Ihe cardinal 
virtues,” returned his sullen companion. “Bftny halidame, I 
have, two fair daughters at home, who will lack husbands, I trow, 
for they can only spin and be chaste — two maidenly gifts out of _ 
bloom with the While Uosc.” 

In the meanwhile, unwitting, or contemptuous of the atten¬ 
tion they cvritej, Warwick and Clarence continued yet mot* 
earnestly to confer. 

“No, George, no,”.said the Karl, who, as the descendant 
of John of Gaunt, and ofkintOthc King'sblood, maintained, in 
private, a father's familiarity with the Princes of York, though on 
state occasions, and when in the hearing tjf others, be sedulously 

Tin' hi»t of the Ihtrons. I. $ 




'.MM 4»j* deference for their rank — “no, George, o.ilm and 
|wttf hoi mettle, for thy brother's and Ragland’s sake. I 
jpjm as moth as thou to hear that the Queen does not spare ev on 
« In her froward and unwomanly peevishness, liut there is a 
Ipgaour in this, believe me, that must melt away, soon or late, 
Wit our kingly Edward recover his tenses.” 

a “Glamottr!” Mid Clarence, “thlukest thou indeed, that her 
jpether, AWwetta, has bewitched the King? One word of thy 
f w Bef lh •qeltfpells, spread abroad amongst the people, would 
SOf# raise die same storm that blew Eleanor Cobham from Duke 
Humphrey's bed, along London streets in her penance shift." 

“Troth," Said the Earl, indifferently, “I leave such grate 
rgtteslions as these to prelate and priest; the glamour 1 spoke of, 
is that of a fair face over a wanton heart;' and Edward is not so 
steady a lover, that this should never wear out!" 

“It amates me much, noble cousin, that thou leaves! the 


Court in this juncture. The Queen’s heart is with Burgundy - 
the City’s hate, is with France —.and when once Hum art gone, I 
fear that the King will be teased into mating my sister with the 
Couul of Chandois.” 


“Ho!” eirlaimed Warwick, with an oath so loud that it rung 
through the chamber, and startled every ear that heard it, Then, 
perceiving his indiscretion, lie lowered his lone into a deep ami 
hollow whisper, and griped the Prince's arm, almost fiercely, as 

bespoke. 

■ “Could Edward so dishonour my embassy — so palter and 
joggle with my flrilh — so Oout me in the ryes of Christendom, I 
would — I would —” he paused, and relaxed his hold of Ihc 
Duke, and added, with an altered voice — “I would leave his 
wife and his lemans, and yon things of silk, whom he makes 
peers (that is easy) but cannot make men — to guard his throne 
from the grandson of Henry V, But thy fears, thy zeal, thy love 
forme, dearest Prince and eousio, make thee misthink Edward’s 


kingly honour and knightly faith. I go, with the sure knowledge 
that by alliance wilh France 1 shut the House of Lancaster from ail 
hope of this rolaulmc.’’ 

“Iladst thou not hotter, at least, see my sister Margaret — 
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•.In* has a high spirit, and she thinks thou mijgbtSl, it least, wpe 
tier assent, and teii her of the good gifts of her Lord to be! 

‘•Art* the daughters of fork spoilt to this by the manners and 
guise of n Court, in whirls beshrew me if 1 well know.which the 
woman and whom the man? Is it oot enough to giro peace to 
broad England — root to her brother's stem? Is it notegtdiggk^d 
wed the son of a King — the descendant of Charlemagne- 
St. Louis? Must 1 go bonnet to hand and simper forth, weiitiiS 
personals of the rhotee of her kith and house; swear the bt wjffl 
groom's side-locks are as long as King Edward's, and that he btr§*' 
with the grace of Master Anthony Woodiille? Tell her this thy¬ 
self, gentle Clarence. if thou will: ail Warwick could say would 
but angel her ear, if she be the Maid thou bespeskest her." 

The Duke of t larence hesitated a moment, and then, colouring 
slightly, said, — “If, then, the daughter’s hand be the gift of 
her kith alone, shall I have (by faiour when the Lady Isabel — " 
“fleorge," interrupted Warwick, with a fond and paternal 
smile, “when we hate made England safe, there is nothing the 
son of Richard of York can a«k of Warwick in tain. Alas!" lie 
added, mournfully, “ thy father and mine were united in the same 
niurtherous death, and I think they wfll smile down on tis from 
their seals m heaten, when a happier generation cements that 
bloody union with a marriaue bond 

Without wailing for further parlance, the Karl turned suddenly 
away, threw bis cap on his towering head, and strode right through 
the centre of the whispering courtiers, who shrank, louring low, 
from his haughty path, to break into a hubbub of angry exclama¬ 
tions, or sarcastic jests, at his unmannerly bearing, as his black 
plume disappeared in the arch of the vaulted door. 

While such the scene in the interior chambers of the palace, 
Marmadukc, with the frank simpleness which belonged in his 
youth and training, had already won much favour and popularity, 
and he pas loud and laughing with a knot of youttg men by the 
shovel-board, when Warwick re-entered. The Earl, though so 
disliked by the courtiers more Itrimediately about Ike person of the 
King, was still the favourite of tteless elevated knights and geotry 
who formed the subordinate household aird retainers; and with 
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these, Indeed, bismanner, so proud and arrogant to his foes and 
finite, relapsed at oute into the case of the manly and idolized chief, 
pa was pleased to see (be way made by his young namenake, ami 
liffinghisexp, as be nodded to the group, and leant his arm upon 
,]|lrmidt}ke’sshoulder, he said “Thanks, and hearty thanks, to 
you, knights and gentles, for your courteous reception of an old 
friend’s young son. 1 have onr King’s most gracious permission to 
teebim enrolled one of the Court ye grace. Ah! Master Falconer, 
Ittdhow does tby worthy uncle?—braver knight never trod.—What 
ydunggentleman is yonder?— a new face and a manly onr; by your 
favour, present him! — the sou of a Saville! Sir, on my return, 
he not the only Saville who shuns our table of Warwick Court. 
MasterDacres, commend me to the lady, your mother; she ami 
1 have danced many a measure together in the old time - we ail 
live again in our children. Good den to you. Sirs. Marmadukc, 
follow me to the office — you lodge in the palace. You arc gen¬ 
tleman to the most gracious. and, if Warwick lives, to the most 
puissant of Europe's sovereigns. J shall see Montagu at home; 
he shall instruct thee in tby duties, and requite thee for all dis¬ 
courtesies on the Archery Ground.” 
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Tin' Military »agc anil tin* Military in aid. 

Wh.i k such the entrance of Marmaduke Nievile into a Court, 
that if far loss inlclliTlu.il and refined than those oflater days, was 
yd more calculated tudaz/lcthe Taucj, to sharpen the wit, audio 
charm the senses; fur round the throne of EdwardIV.chivalry was 
magnificent. intrigue restless, and pleasure ever on the wing — 
Sybil! had ample leisure, in her solitary home, to muse over the 
• undents that had preceded the departure of the young guest. 
Though she had rejected Marmaduke’s proffered love, hiS tone, 
so suddenly altered — his abrupthrokeu words and confusion — 
Ins farewell, so soon succeeding his passionate declaration — 
could not fail to wound that pride of woman which never sleeps tilt 
modesty is gong. Hut this made the least caufe of the profound 
humiliation which bowed down her spirit. The meaning taunt, 
conveyed in the rhyme of the tymbesteres, pierced her to the 
quick; the calm indifferent smile of the stranger, as lie regarded 
her; the bca.ily of the dame he attended, woke mingled and con¬ 
trary feeling', hut those of jealousy were, perhaps, the keenest; 
and In the midst of all she started to ask herself— if indeed she 
bad suffered her vain thoughts to dwell too teoderly upon one from 
whom the vast inequalities of human life must divide her ever-, 
more — What to her was his indifference? Nothing — yet had she 
given worlds to banish that careless smile from her remembrance. 



Shrinking, at last, • from the tyranny of thoughts till of late un- 

» , her eye rested upon the gipsirc which Alwyn bad sent her 
old settaat. The sight restored to her the holy recollection 
of her father, the sweet joy of having ministered to hft wants. 
She put up the little treasure, intending to devote it all to Warner; 
and, after bathing her heavy eyes, that no sorrow of hers might 
afflict die student, she passed, with a listless step, into her 
father’s chamber. 

There is, to the quick and mercurial spirits of'the young, 
something of marvellous and preternatural in that life within life, 
which the strong passion of science and genius forms ami feeds — 
that passion so much stronger than love, and so much more, self- 
dependent •— which asks no sympathy, leans on no kindred heart 
— which lives alone in its works aud fancies, like a god amidst 
Bis creations. 

The Philosopher, loo, had experienced a great affliction since 
they met last. In the pride of Uis heart ,* he had designed to show 
Marmaduke the mystic operations' of his model, w liich had seemed 
that morning to open into life; and when the young man was goue, 
and he made the experiment alone, alas I be found that new pro¬ 
gress but involved him iu new difficulties. He had gained the great 
step# in the gigantic creation of modern days , and he was met by 
the obstacle that baffled so long the great modern sage. There 
was the cylinder — there the boiler; vet, work as be would, the 
steam failed to keep the cylinder at work. And now, patiently as 
the spider re-wcavos the broken web, his untiring ardour was 
bent upon constructing a new cylinder of other materials. 
“Strange," be said to himself, “that the lie,it of the mover aids 
not the movement;" and so, blundering near the truth, he 
laboured on. 

Sybill, meanwhile, seated herself abstractedly on a heap of 
fagots, piled in the corner, and seemed busy in training cha¬ 
racters on the dusty floor with the point of her tiny slipper. So 
fresh and fair and young she seemed, in thatmirky atmo-pbere, 
that strange scene, and beside that worn man, that it might Iiavc 
seemed to a poet as if lla* youngest of the (iraces were come to visit 
Mulciber at his forge. 



,Tlir man pursued his work — the girl rcnevetl MrdrwUNM** 
the dark evening hour gradually stealing overbptb. TO* s fltO W k 
was unbroken, for the forge and the model werenowat rest, SaYf 
by the grating of Adam's tile upon the' metal', or by some ejaetf* 
lation of complacency now and then vented by the Eothokast. 
So, opart from the tnany-noised, gaudy, babbling vtrarM irttft- 
out, even in the midst of that bloody, turbulent, WfHtl* 
barbarous time, went on (the one neglected and utiknowA, th# 
other loathed and hated,; the two movers of the Ail that cjRggf 
tinues the airy life of the Beautiful from age to age—the Wo mt Hi Bt , 
dreaming Fancy, and the Sian’s active Genius. 
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Master AJam Warner grows a miser, and behaves shamefully. 

Fok two or three days nothing disturbed the outward monotony 
of the lleclttsc's household. Apparently all had sellled back as 
before the advent of the young cavalier. But Sybiti’s voice was not 
Iteard singing, as of old, w hen she passed the stairs to her father's 
room. She sale with him in his work, no less frequently and 
regularly than before; but ber childish spirits no longer broke 
Iorib in idle talk or petulant movement, vexing the good man from 
his absorption and bis toils. The littlr cares and anxieties, which 
had I'mmcrly made up so much of Sv bill’s day, by forethought of ■ 
provision for the morrow, were suspended; for the money trans¬ 
mitted to tier by Alwyn, in return for the embtyoned MSS., _*'** 
Mithcirnt to supply their modest wants for months to cUmt^ ' 
Adam , more and more engrossed in his labours, did not appear 
to perceive the daintier plenty of his board, nor the purchase of 
some small comforts unknown for years. He only said, Ope 
morning — “It is strange, girl, that as that gathers in life find 
he pointed to the model,) it seems already to provide, to my 
phantasy, the luxuries it will one day give to us all in truth. 
Mrtkimghl my very bed last night seemed wondrous easy, and (be 
coverings were warmer, for I woke not w ilh the cold! ” 

“Alt!" thought the sweet daughter, smiling through moist 
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iiilAAe^'whfte my cares can smooth thy barren path through l‘Tr, 
Arajfjthbuld Icark and pine?” 

t » iPtaeir solitude was now occasionally broken in (he evenings bv 
visits of Nicholas AJwyn. The young goldsmith was himself 
not Ignorant of tbe simpler mathematics; lie, had some talent for 
Invention , and took pleasure in the construction of horologes, 
though, ‘ properly speaking, not a part of his trade. His evruse 
for his visits was the wish to prolit by Warner's merhaniral know- 
ledge; but.the student was so wrapt in his ow n pursuits, that he 
ganre but little instruction !o bis visitor. Nevertheless, Alwvn was 
satisfied, for he saw Sybill. He saw her in the most attractive 
phase of her character — the loving, patient, devoted daughter, 
*ed the view of her household virtues affected more and more hi-, 
honest English heart. But, ever awkward and embarrassed, lie 
gave no vent to bis feelings. To Sybill he spoke little, an.I with 
formal constraint ; andthe,giri, unconscious of her n>iu|urst. was 
little less indifferent to his visits than her abstracted father. 

But all at once Adam woke to a sense or the change that had 
taken place — aii at oocc be caught srent of gold, fur his works 
Were brought to a pause for want of some liner and more wsii, 
materials than the coins in his own possession, the remnant of 
Marmaduke's gift, enabled him to purchase. He had stolen out 
at dusk unknown to Sybill, and lavished the whole upon tin- 
model, but in vain! Tbe modcf in ilsell was, indeed, completed ; 
bis invention had mastered the difficulty that it had encountered. 
Bat Adam had complicated the contrivance by adding it cvpc- 
rimeoial proofs «( the agency it was intended to cu n iso. It was 
necessary in that age. If Ire were to couvim c other-. to slew more 
than, the,principle of his engine, he must <h..w also some■thing of 
its effects,- turn a mill Without wind or water, ir set m motion 
some mimic vehicle without other fmre than that the contrivance 
itself supplied. And here, at every step, new obstacles arose. 
It was the misfortune to science in those days, not only that all 
books and mathematical instruments were enormously dear, hut 
that the students, still struggling into light, through (hr gb.uous 
delusions of alchemy and mysticism — imagined that, even in 
simple practical operations, there were peculiar virtues in virgin 



gkid ami certain precious stones. A link infhe process upon 
■which Adam was engaged failed bim: his ingenuity was baffled, 
his work stood still; and in poriug again and again over the learned 
MSS. --alas! now lost, in which certain Orman Doctors had 
sought to cjplain the pregnant hints of Roger Bacon, he found it 
inculcated that the asle of a certain wheel must be composed, of a 
diamond. Now in truth, it so happened that Adam’s contrivance, 
which (even w ithout the appliances which were added in illustra¬ 
tion of the theory) was infinitely more complicated than modern 
research has found necessary, did not even require the wheelln 
question, much less the absent diamond: it happened also f that 
his understanding, which, though so obtuse in common life, was 
in these matters astonishingly clear, could not trace any mathe¬ 
matical operations by which the diamond asle would in the least 
correct the difficulty that had suddenly started up; and yet the ac¬ 
cursed diamond began to haunt him-! the German authority was 
mi positive on the point.' ami that authority had in many respects 
been accurate. Nor was this all -- the diamond was li^ be no 
vulgar diamond : it was to he endowed, by talismauic skill, with 
certain propel ties and virtues : it was to he for a certain number of 
hours imposed to the ravs of the foil moon; it was to he washed in 
a primitive ami womlnuts elivir, the making of which consumed 
no little of the lines! gold. This diamond was to be to the machine 
w hat the soul is to the body - - a glorious, all-pervading, mysterious 
principle nfaclivity and life. Such were the dreams that obscured 
tin- ci,idle of infant science! And Adam, with all his reasoning 
powers, hi' lore in the hard titubs of malliemtilirs. was but one 
ol the giant childieii of the dawn. The magnificent phrases and 
solemn promises of the mystic German got firm hold of bis fancy. 
Night and da; , waking or sleeping, the diamond, basking in the 
silence of the full moon, sparkled before his eyes — meanwhile 
all was at a stand. In the very last steps of his discovery, he was 
arrested. Then suddenly looking round for vulgar monies to pur¬ 
chase the precious gem, and the materials for the soluble eliiir, 
he Saw that mosey had been at work around him — that he bad 
been sleeping softly and faring sumptuously. He was seized with 
a divine rage. How had Sybill dared to secrete from him this 



hoard? how presumed to waste upon the base body what migvit 
favfl SO profited the eternal mind? In his relentless ardour, in 
his spblitnc demotion and loyalty to his abstract idea, there was a 
devouring cruelty, of which this meek and gentle scholar was 
wholly unconscious. The grim iron model, like « Moloch, eat up 
•It things — health, life, lore; and its jaws now opened for his 
child. ‘ He rose from bis bed — il was day-break — he threw on 
his. dressing rote — he strode into bis daughter’s room — the grey 
twilight came through the comfortless, curtainless easement, 
deep-sunk into the wail. Adam did nut pause to notice that the 
poor cbild, though she had provoked his anger, by refilling his 
dismal chamber, had spent nothing in giving a less rugged frown 
to her own. 

The scanty worm-worn furniture, the wrctrhrd pallet, the 
poor attire folded decently beside — nothing, save that ines- 
pressible purity and cleanliness which, in the lowliest hovel, a pure 
and maiden mind gathers round il — nothing to distinguish the 
room of her whose childhood had passed in fourts from the hut of 
the meanest daughter of drudgery and toil! No - he who had 
lavished the fortunes of his father and his child into the grave of 
his idea— no -»he saw nothing of this self-forgetful penury — 
the diamond danced before him! He approached the bed — and 
oh! tile contrast of that dreary room and peasant pallet, to the 
delicate, pure, enchanting lovelihe-s the sleeping inmate. The 
scanty covering left partially evjiosed the snow-white neck and 
rounded shoulder; the face was pillowed upon the arm, in an 
infantine grace; tpe face was slightly (lushed, ami the fresh red 
lips parted into a smile — for in her sleep, the virgin dreamed — 
a happy dream! It was a sight to have touched a lather’s heart, to 
have slopped his footstep, and hushed his breath into piaver. And 
call not Adam hard , unnatural, that lie *s» not thru , as men far 
more harsh than he — for the lather at that moment was mil in his 
breast — tbe human was gone — be himself, like bis model, was 
a machine of iron! — his life, his one idea! 

“Wake, child, wake!” he said, in a lomi hut hollow voice. 
“Where is the gold thou bast hidden from me? Wake confess!" 

Roused from her gracious dreams thus savagely , fly bill started, 



,n\| saw the eager, darkened face of her faiJfeft 4 ^ Its Wtpressk^ 
w as peculiar aud undefinable, for it was not threatening, tagjji 
stern; there was a vacancy ia the eyes, a strain, to the features, 
and yet ! d wild, intense animation lighting and pervading«il — it 
was as the face of one walking in his sleep; and, at thefirst con¬ 
fusion of waking, Sybill thought indeed that such washer father’s 
state. But tbc impatience with which be shook the arm bfcftjUfeBf?; 
and repeated, as lie opened convulsively bis other band, “The 
gold, Sybill — the gold! Why didst thou bide it from met-** 
speedily convinced her that ber father's mind was under the in¬ 
fluence of the prevailing malady that made all its weakness and aH 
its strength. 

“My poor father!" she said, pityingly, “wilt thou not leave 
thyself the means whereby to keep strength and health for thine 
high hopes. Ah! father, thy Sybill only hoarded her poor gains 
fur thee!" 

"The gold!" said Adam, mechanically, but in a softer voice 
— “ all — all thou hast! How didst lliou get it — how?" 

“By the labours of these hands. . Ah! do not frown on me!” 

“Thou— the child of knightly fathers — Hum labour!" said 
Adam, an instinct of his former state of gentle-born aud high¬ 
hearted youth flashing from his eyes. “It was wrong in thee!" 

“Dost lliou not labour too? " 

“ Ay, but for a world. Well — the gold!" 

Sybill rose.and modestly throwing over her form the old mantle 
which lay on the pallet, passed to a corner of the room, and open¬ 
ing h chest, took from it the gipsirc, aud held i^out to her father. 

“If it please thee, dear and honoured Sir, so be it; and God 
prosper it in thy liauds! " 

Before Adam’s clutch could close on the gipsire, a rude hand 
was laid on his shoulder, the gipsire was snatched from Sybill, 
aud the gaunt, half-dad form of Old Madge interposed between 
the two. 

“Klj. Sir!" she said, in her shrill, rrarked tone, “I thbught, 
when I heard your door open, and your step Imrrjing down, yon 
were after no good deeds. Fie, master, lie! I have clung to yon 
when all reviled, aud when starvation within aud foul words 
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Without made all mj hire; for I ever thought you a good and n>>1d 
«nan,Jlfeough little better than Stark wode. But, augh! to rob 
-jour jKtor child thus —- to leave her to starve and pine! We old 
folks are used to it. Look round — took round; I remember this 
chamber, when ye Hirst came to your father's hall. Saints ot 
heaven' There stood the brave bed all rustling with damask ot 
silk; on those stone walls onec hung fine arras of the Flemings — 
a marriage gift to my lady from Queen Margaret, and a mighty 
Show to see, and good for the soul’s comforts,, with Bible stories 
wrought on it. Eh, Sir! don't you call to mind your namesake, 
Master Adam, in his brave scarlet hosen, and Madam Kve, in her 
bonny blue kirllr and laced courtpir; and now — n»w look round. 
I say, and see what you ha\c brought your child to!" 

“Mush! hush! Madge, hush!" cried Sybil), while Adam 
gazed in evident perturbation and awakening shame at the intruder, 
turning bis eyes round the room as she spoke, and heaving front 
time to time short, deep sigh'. 

“But I will not hush." pursued the old woman; “I will say 
my say, for I love ye both , and I loved my poor mistress , who is 
dead and gone. Ah, Sir. groan! it does you good.' And now, 
when this sweet damsel is growing up, now when you should think 
of saving a marriage dower for her tor tin marriage where no pot 
boils}, do you rend from her the lillle that she has drudged to 
gain * — She ! — Oh. out on yttiir heart! and for what — for what, 
Sir? For the neighbours to set fire to tour Father’s House, and 
the little ones to — " 

"Forbear, woman!" eried Adam, in a voire of thunder, 
“forbear! Leave us!" And he waved his hand, as bespoke, 
with so unezpccletl a majesty, that Madge was awed into sudden 
silence, and, darling a look of compassion at Syhill, she hobbled 
from the room. Adam stood motionless an instant; but when he 
felt his child's soft arms round his neck when he heard her voice 
struggling against tears, praying him not to heed the foolish words 
of the old servant — to take to take all that it would he easy 
to gain more - ■ the ice of his philosophy melted at once the man 
broke forth, and, clasping Syhill to his heart, ami kissing her 
cheek, her lips, her hands, he faltered out “No! no! -■ for- 
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gift me! — forgive thy cruel father! Much thought has maddened, 
in e, 1 think —it has indeed! Poor child, poor Sybil!and ha 
•stroked 'her cheek gently, and with a movement 6f patbetfCpity — 
“poor child, thou art pale — and so slight and delicate! And 
this chamber — and thy loneliness — and — ah! my life'hath been 
a curse to thee, yell meant to bequeath it a boon to ail!? 

“Father, dear father, speak not this. You breafctny heart. 
Here, here - - take the gold — or rather, for thou must not venture 
out to insult again, let me purchase with it what thou needest. 
Tell me, trust me — ” 

“So!” cu-laimed Adam, with that hollow energy by which a 
man resolves to impose restraint on himself; “I will not,— for 
all that science ever achieved — I will not lay this shame on my 
soul: — spend this gold on thyself — trim ibis room — buy tbee 
raiment — all that thou needest ~ I order — I command it! Ami 
hark thee, if tliou gelles* more, bide it from me — hidieit well —. 
men's desires are foul tempters! I never knew, in following wis¬ 
dom , tiiat l had a vice. 1 wake and find myself a miser and a 
rubber!” 

Ami with these words he fled from the girl's chamber, gained 
his own, and locked the door. 


Ul. 

A strange visitor — all ages, of the world breed world-betterers. 

Stbiu., whose soft heart bled for heir father, and who now 
reproached herself fur having concealed front Imn her little hoard, 
began hastily to dress that she mightieftk him out, aud soothe tbo 
painful feelings the honest rudeness ofMadgc had aroused. Bub 
before her task was concluded, t loud knock was heard at the 
outer door. She heard theold housekeeper's quivering voice re¬ 
sponding to a loud clear tone ; and presently Madge herself ascend¬ 
ed the stairs to Warner’s room, followed by a man whom Sybil! 
instiintfy recognised , for he was not one easily to be forgotten, — i 
as their protector from the assault of the mob. She drew back 
hastily as he passed her doer, and iu some vender and alarm 
awaited the descent of Madge, that venerable personage having 
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wtoJOiue difficulty induced bet nutter to open bis door and admit 
fttfjppjtger, case straight tot® ber young lady’s chamber. “Cheer 
up — <»«rwp, sweetheart," mid the old woman, “I think better* 
days will abide'* 004 ; for I be tones! man I have admitted says lie 
ft tot ootne to Jet! Matter Warner something that will redound 
much to bis profit.. Oh! he is a wonderful fellow, (his same Ro¬ 
bin! Yon saw how-b* turned the coitions from burning the old 

“What!, you know this man, Madge! What is he, and who?” 
Madge fooled punted. “That is more than I can say, sweet 
Mistress. Bat though he has been but some weeks in the neigh¬ 
bourhood , they til bold him to high count and esteem, for w by, 
— Hi* said he is a rich man and a kind one. He does a world of 
good to the poor.” 

. While Sybil! listened to such nplafiations as Madge coufd give, 
her, the stranger, who had carefully closed the door of the stu¬ 
dent's chamber, after regarding Adam fora moment, with silent 
but been scrutiny, thus began: — 

“When last we met, Adam Warner, It was with satchels on 
tor barks. Look well at me!" 

“Troth answered Adam , languidly, for be was still under 
the deep dejection (hat had followed the scene with Sybil!. *'! 
cannot call yod jft mtatfi nor seems it veritable that our school¬ 
days passed together, fjtofiig that my hair is grey and men call me 
old; but thou art toa^ltotaMibor r of this human life." 

*f*t$aft*less,’* tafi^Pfoe stranger, “there are but two yrar- 
Or to between tbineftoa 4 t)d mine. When tbou wert poring over 
ft# crabbed tea*, andpsiiertagUtm by the ell, do«t thou not 
npHMbberw leftograre* gto*#Wp>ttght, Robert Hilyard, who 
pereiways petting ft# aetoel In M Bpwar. and was finally out¬ 
lawed tour :.t~4 boy-worU «• be heft.been since from the man's 
world, for i s :t.ii»g the weft to reslsrfte strong? " 

‘•Ah!’* ett>.U!ft#d Adam, with a gleam of something like joy 
to his face; “art Sum* Indeed, that riotous, brawling, lighting, 
frank-hearted, mid fellow, Robert Hilyaird? Ho! ha! — . those 
weft merry days! 1 have known now like them - " 

* 1 '•* *-wv„ r ..v^.v.hands toartily. 



‘ * Tbe world has not fared wefl with tbee in person or poach, I 
fear me. poor Adam,” said Hilyard; “thou const scarcely bavO 
■pissed lay fiftieth year, and yet thy learned studies hsiri* given tbee 
the weight of sisty ; 'while I, though everio toil andbagfe, often 
wanting a meal, and even fearing the batter, am strong sad hearty 
as when 1 shot my first fallow buck in the King’s forest, op) hissed 
the Forester's pretty daughter. Yet, methlnks, Adapt', if what 
I bear of thy tasks be true, thou-and I have each been workiogfiaf 
one end; thou to make the world other than it is, and I to —* 
“What! hast thou, too, taken nourishment from the bitter 
milk of Philosophy, thou — fighting Rob?" 

“I know not whether it be called philosophy—but marry, 
Edward of York would call it rebellion; they are much the same, 
for both war against rules established 1 ” returned liilyard, with 
more depth of thought than his careless manner seemed to pro¬ 
mise. He paused , and laying bis broad brown hand on Warner's 
shoulder, resumed—“Thou art poor, Adam!” 

“ Very poor — very — very!" 

" Hoes thy philosophy disdain gold?” 

‘•What ran philosophy achieve without It? She is a hungry 
dragon and her very food is gold! ” 

“Wilt thou brave some danger — thou wert ever a fearless boy 
when thy blood was tip, though so meek and gentle — wtitIhott 
brave some danger for large reward?” ■ 

“ My life braves the scorn of men, the pinching* of famine, 
and, it may he, the stake and the fagot. Soldiers brave not the 
dapgers of a wise man in an unwise age !" 

“Gramerev! thou hast a hero’s calm aspect wbilottaft 
speakest, and thy words move roe! Listen! Thou werf wont, k$m 
llenry of Windsor was Kfng.of Engfaud, to visit attd tbhofiar 1m 
him on learned matters. J9S is now a captive in the 'ts'irer; bill 
his gaolers permit him still to receive the visits of pious nppkSnM 
harmless scholars. I ask thee to pay him such a visit, Sjfid-fgr tm 
office I ant empowered by richer men than my Self to SWSriltfhtSw# 
guerdon Of twenty broad piecesof goid." t 

“Twenty ! — A mine! — A Tutolus! * exclaimed Adam, fn 
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Bneontrollablc glee. "Twenty! — O trnc friend! — then my wifrk 
WfBlilfWn at!«.:!" 

"But bear me further, Adam , for I will not deceive tjtec; thc- 
visit bath its peril! Thou must Grit see if the mind of King llenry, 
for King be is, though the usurper wear his holy crown, be dear 
and heaithfal. Thou knowest he is subject to dark moods — 
Suspensions of man’s reason; and if he be, as his friends hope, 
sane and right-judging, thou Wilt give him certain papers, which, 
after his hand has signed them, thou wilt bring hark to me. If in 
this thon sucMedcst, know that thou nrfyest restore the royalty of 
Lapcaster to the purple and the throne; that thou wilt hat e princes 
ftddetrls for favourers and protectors lo thy learned life; that thy 
fortunes and fame are made! Fail, be discovered — and Kdward 
«f York never spares! Thy guerdon w ill be the nearest tree and the 
strongest rope! ” 

“Robert,’’ said Adam, who had liylencd to this address with 
unusual attention, “thou dealest with me plainly, and as man 
should deal with man. I kno v little of stratagem and polity, wars 
and kings; and save that King llenry, though passing ignorant 
in the mathematics, aud more given to alchemist' than solid 
seekers afttsr truth, was once or twice gracious to me, I eouid 
have no choice, in these four walls, between an Edward and a 
Henry on the throne. But I have a king who'c throne is in mine 
own breast, and, alack, it taxelii me heavily, and with sore 
burthens.” 

*tl comprehend," said the visitor, glancing round the room - - 
'.‘I cohapreiicud — thon wantest money for thy hooks and iitslru- 
menta. and thy melancholic passion is thy sovereign. Thou wilt 

iBMrwbrisk?” ' 

“1 will," said Adam. "I would rather seek in the lion's den 
for what l|aat, r than do what I well nigh did this day." 

“Whit Crime was that, poor scholar?" saidltobin, smiling, 

“My child worked for her bread, and my luxuries — I would 
have robbed is^fhld school-fellow', lla! - ha! - whit Is c»r4 
and gibbet to one *o tempted?" 

A tear stood In the bright grey eyes of the bluff visitor. 

“Ah! Adam,” h%said, sadly, “only by the caudle held in 
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tlfe skeleton hand of Poverty can man read hi* own dart; bearti 
Hut thou, Workman of Knowledge, hast tho same interest as UUf 
• poor, iho dig and delve. Thnft^rfstrange tfreamstance hart 
made me the servant and emissary of Margaret, think aafijhMl I am 
but the varlel of the great.” 

liilyard paused a moment, and resumed— 

‘•'Thou knowest, peradventure, that my race dates fristl en 
cider date than these Norman nobles, who boast their rotyb®- 
fathers. From the renowned Saxon Thane, who, free of hand huirtl 
of cheer, won the name ofHildcgardis,* our family took Its rise; 
Bat under these Norman Barons, we sank with the nation td which 
we belonged. Still were we called gentlemen, and still were 
dubbed knights. But, os I grew up to man’s estate, I felt myself 
more Saxon than gentleman, and, as one of a subject and vassal 
race, I was a Sop of the Saxon People. My father, like thee, was 
a man of thought and bookeraft. I dare own to thee, that he was 
a Lollard, and with the religion of those hold foes to priest-vice, 
goes a spirit that asks why the people should be evermore the spoil 
and prey of lords and kings. Early in my youth, my father, fear¬ 
ing rack and fagot in England, sought refuge in the llanse Town 
ol I.ubccU. There I learned grave truths — how liberty can bo 
won and guarded. Later in life I saw- the Republics of Italy, and 
1 asked why they were so glorious in all the arts and craft of civil 
life, while the braver men of France and England seemed as sa¬ 
vages by the side of the Florentine burgess, nay, the Lombard 
vine-dresser. I saw that, even when those republics fell a victim 
to some tyrant or podcsta, their men Still preserved rights and 
uttered thoughts which left them more' free and more great titan 
the commons of England, after, all their boasted wars. I carno 
back to my native land and settled ill the North, as my franklin 
ancestry before me. Tho bread lands of my forefathers were de¬ 
volved on the elder line, and gave a Knight's fee to $ir Robert 
Uilyard, who fell afterwards at Touton for the Lancastrians. But 
1 had wolt gold in the far couulrce, and I took farm and homestead 

Hildegartlei. vii., old Kerman, a person of noble or generous 
disposition. \\ niton's Baronetage. Art. Uilyard,. or UtWjard, of 
Patlriiigton. 

The lu$£ of the llaront. I. 9 
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IKK JLord Warwick's lover of Middlehara. Tbe feud between 
IiMWMtw sod York broke forth; Earl Warwick summoned his 
tttatoers, mjself amongst them, since I lived upon hisdand; I 
■ought the greet Earl, and I told him boldly — him whom the 
Commons deemed a friend and a foe to all malfaisancc and abuse 
— I told him ibat the war he asked me to join seemed to me but a 
war of ambitions Lords, and that I saw not bow tbe Commons 
ve» to be bettered , let who would be King. Tbe Earl listened 
and deigned to reason ; and when be saw I was not convinced, be 
lift mk iA taj will; for be is a noble chief, and I admired even his 
angrypride, when he said, ‘ Let no mao fight for Warwick whose 
heart bi sals not in his cause.’ I lived afterwards to discharge my 
debt to tbe proud Earl, and show him bow even the lion may be 
mesbed, and bow even tbe mouse may gnaw the net. But to my 
own tragedy. So I quitted those parts, for I feared my own re¬ 
solution near so great a man. I made a new home not far from the 
CityofYork. So, Adam, when ail the land around bristled with 
pike and gisanneand while my own cousin and namesake, the 
bead of iny bouse, was winning laurels and wasting blood — I, 
thy quarrelsome, lighting friend — lived at home in peace w ith iny 
wife and child — for I was now married, and wife and child were 
dear to me — and tilled my lands, lint in pence I was active and 
astir, for roy words inflamed tbe bosoms of labourers and pea¬ 
sants, and many of them, benighted as they were, thought with 

me. One day. I was absent from home, selling my grain in Hie 

marts of York — «ne day there entered the village a young captain, 
a boy-chief, Edward Earl of Match, beating for recruits. Dost 
thou heed me, Adam? Well, man — well, the peasants stood 
aloof from tromp and banner, and they answered, to all the talk 
of hire and fame, ‘Robin Hilyard tells us we have nothing to gain 
but blows — leave us to hew and to delve.’ Ohf Adam, ibis 
boy — this chief — the Earl of March, now crowned King Edward, 
made but one reply — ‘This Robin Hilyard must be a wise man —* 
show me hi# house.' They puiuted out the ricks, the barns, the 
homestead, and iufivc minutes all — all were in flames. ‘Tell 
the bilding, when he returns, that thus Edward of March, fair to 
friend# and terrible to Acs, reward# the coward who dhaflcct# the 




men nf Yorkshire from their chief/ And by the blazing rafters, 
mid the pale faces of the silent crowd, he rode on his way in halite 
•and the throne!” 

Hiirard paused, aod the anguish of his couotenanae was ter¬ 
rible to behold. 

“I returned to find a heap of ashes — I returned to find my 
wife a maniac — I returned to iiud my child — my boy •— giwat 
God! — he had run to hide himself, in terror at the torches awd 
the grim men — they had failed to discover him, till, too late, Vf 
shrieks, amidst the crashing wails, burst on his mother’s ear; «** 
and the scorched, mangled, lifeless corpse, lay on that mother's' 
bosom!" 

Adam rose; his figuro was transformed — not the stooping 
student, but the knight-descended man, seemed to tower in the 
mirky chamber; his hands fell at his side, as for a sword; be 
stilled a curse, and Uilyard, in that suppressed low voice which 
evinces a strong miud in deep emotion, continued his tale. 

“Thank the Mother of our God, the mother of the dead died 
too! Behold me, a lonely, ruined, wifeless, childless wretch! 

I made all the w orld my foe! The old love of liberty (alone left roe) 
became a crime; I plunged into the gloom of the forest, a robber- 
chief, sparing — no, never — tmer—never! — one York cap¬ 
tain— one spurred knight — one belted lord! But the Poor, my 
Saxon countrymen, thry bad stiHorcd, andweresafe! 

“flue dark twilight — thou hast heard the tale — every village 
minstrel sets it to his viol — a majestic woman —• a hunted fugi- 
li>e — crossed my path; she led a boy in her hand, a year or so 
younger than my murdered child. 'Friend!' said the woman, 
fearlessly, ‘save the sou of votir King: lam Margaret, Queen of 
England! ’ I saved them both. From that hour, the robber-chief, 
the free Republican, the Lollard’s sou, became a Queen's friend. 
Here opened, at least, vengeance agaiust the fell destroyer. Now 
see you wity I seek you — why tempt you into danger? Pause if 
you will, for my passion beats my blood; — and ail the kings 
since Saul, it may be, arc not worth ono scholar’s life! And 
yet,” continued Uilyard, regaining his ordinary calm tone, “and 
•yet, it scemeth to me, as 1 said at tirst, that all who labour have, 
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te lUi, a common cause and Interest with tfie poor. This womau- 
liiag, though bloody man, with his winecups and his harlots — 
’this Usurping York — his very existence flaunts the life of he sons 
-Oftoil. In dtil war and in broil, in strife that needs the arms of 
(be people, the people shall gef their own." 

“1 will go," said Adam, and he advanced to the doer. 

Hilyardcaughthis aria. “Why, friend, thou hast not even 
lb*documents, and how wouidst thou get access to the prison? 
LjStentome; or,” added the conspirator, observing poor Adam's 
(detracted air, “or let me rather speak a word to thy fair daughter; 
women hate ready wit, and are the pioneers to tire advance of men. 
Adattoi Adam! thou art dreaming!” — He shook the philoso¬ 
pher's aftn roughly. 

“I heed you,” said Warner, meekly. 

“The first thing required,'’ renewed Hilvard, “is a permit to 
gee King Henry. This is obtained eithcr-froni the I.ord Wioeoter, 
governor of the Tower, a cruel man, who may denj it or the. 
Lord Hastings, Edward's 'hamherhin, a humane and gentle 
one, who will readily grant it. Eel not thy daughter Kimw why 
thou wouidst visit Henry; Jet her suppose it is solely l<> m ike ro- 
port ol his health to Margaret; let her not know there i- seln-ming 
ordangrr; so, at least, her ignorance will secure Imr safeiv. tint 
let lrcr go to the Lord Chamberlain, and obtain the order for a 
learned clerk to visit the learned prisoner to ha! well thought 
ol— this strange machine is, doubtless, (he intention ol which 
thy ncigtibours speak; this shall make thy im uw; thmi wouidst 
divert the prisoner with thy mechanical — comprcltemicst thou, 
Adam?" 

“Ah! King Henry will see the model, and when he is on the 
throne —" 

‘- He will protect the scholar!" interiupted llilvard. “Good! 
good! Wait here — I will confer with thy daughter.” 

Jfc gently pushed aside Adam, opened the door, and on de¬ 
scending the stoics , found Sy bill by the large casement where she 
had stood with Marrnaduke, and heard the rude stave of the tym- 
bcslcres. 

The nmiety the vis>Tt of Qilyartl had occasioned her was at once 
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rfMay cd, w hen he informed her that he had been her father’s schools 
mate, ami desired to become his friend. And when he drear A 
moving picture of the exiled condition of Margaret and the young 
Prim e, and their natural desire to iearn tidings Of the health of 
the deposed King, her gentle heart, forgetting the haughty inso¬ 
lence with which her royal mistress had often wounded and chilied 
her childhood, felt ail the generous and compassionate sympathy 
the conspirator desired to awaken. “The occasion,” added'Hjl- 
yard, “ for learning the poor captive's state now offersf He hMl 
heard of your father's labours; he desires to learn their na&pe 
from Ins own lips. He is allowed to receive, by an order from 
King Edward's Chamberlain, the visits of those scholars in whose 
converse he was ever wont to delight. Wilt thou so far aid the 
charitable work as to seek the Lord Hastings, and crave the ne¬ 
cessary licence? Thou scest that thy father has wayward and ab¬ 
stract moods; he might forget that Henry of Windsor is no longer 
king, and might give him that title in speaking to Lord Hastings— 
a slip of the tongue which the law styles treason.” 

“Certes," said Syhill, quickly, “if my father would seek 
the poor captive, 1 will be his messenger to my Lord Hastings. 
Hut, oh, Sir! as thou hast known my father’s boyhood, aud as 
thou Impest lor mercy in the last day, tempi to no danger one so 
guileless!” 

Hilyard winced as he interrupted her hastily— “There is no 
danger if thou vn ilt obtain the licence. I will say more — a reward 
awaits him, that will not only banish his poverty but save his 

life." 

“His life!” 

“Ay! seest thou not, fair mistress, that Adam Warner is 
dying, not of the body’s hunger, but of the soul's? He cravelh 
gold, that his toils inay reap their guerdon. If that gold be de¬ 
nied, his toils will fret him to the grave! ” 

“Alas! alas! — it is true.” 

“That gold lie shall honourably win! Nor is this all. Thotj 
Wilt'see the Lord Hastings: he is less learned, perhaps, thaa 
Worcester — less dainty in accomplishments and gifts than An¬ 
thony Woodville, but his mind is profound and vast; all men 
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fMMMtin, Save theQueen'skin. He loves scholars; he is mi’J 
» tHlfress; he laughs at the superstitions of the vulgar. Thuu 
vW'.am the Lord Hastings, and thou rnajst interest hint, in tby 
fMtttr’s genius and fait Ate! ” 

* «*There is frankness In ihyvolec , and I will trust tbee," ao- 
fWWtd Sybill. ** When shall I seek this Lord?" 

“Thisday, tftbon will. He lodges at the Tower, tod gives 
mam, it is said. Id oil who need his offices, or seek succour 
fro* Ms power.” 

“This day, then, Kelt!” answered Sybil!, calmly. 

H%ard gaaed at her countenance, rendered so noble in its 
yowtbfcl resignation — in its sod firmness of expression, and mut¬ 
tering, “God prosper thee, maiden; we shall meet to-morrow,” 
descended the stairs, and quitted tbe bouse. 

His heart smote him when be was in tbe street. • • if evil should 
Come to this meek scholar— to that poor child’s father, it would 
Ma sore siuto nxy soul. But no; I will not think it. ti,id will 
* not suffer this bloody Edward to triumph long; and in this vast 
chessboard of vengeance and great ends, we must move men to 
fnd fro, and harden our natures to the hazard of the game.” 

Sybil!sought her father; his mind had llown back to the model. 
He was already living in the life that the promised gold would give 
to the dumb Thought. True thaf all tbe ingenious additions to the 
engineadditions that were to convince the reason and startle the 
fancy, were not yet complete, (for want, of course, of the dia¬ 
mond hotbed in moonbeams) — but still there was enough in the 
Inventions already achieved to excite curiosity and obtain encourage¬ 
ment. So, with care and diligence and sanguine hope, the I’bi- 
losopber prepared the grim model for exhibition to a man who had 
worn a crown, and might wear again. But with th 3 t innocent and 
sad canning which is so common with enthusiasts of one idea, the 
ftoblimt d writers of The Narrow Border between Madness and In¬ 
spiration, Adam , amidst bis excitement, contrived to conceal 
from his daughter all glimpse of the danger he run, of the corre¬ 
spondence of which he was to be the medium, — or rather, may 
wa think that he had forgotten both! Not the stout Warwick him- 
ma, in the roar of battlp, thought so little of peril to life and limb 



ar, that gentle student, in'the reveries of hi* lonely closet; wad 
therefore, ail unsuspicious, and seeing btK dNeroioa to Adtmb 
recent gloom of despair, an opening to alt Ms bright prospects* 
Sj bill attired herself in her holiday garments, drear her wimpl* 
closely round her face, and summoning Madge to attend her, bent 
her way to the Tower. Near York House, within View of tho 
sanctuary and the Palace of Westminster, they took a host* mid 
arrived at the stairs of the Tower. 

IV. 

Lord Hastings. 

William Lord Hastings was one of the most remarkable,matt 
of the. age. Philip tie Comines bears testimony to his high’repot* 
for wisdom and virtue. Dorn the son of a knight of ancient lineage 
hut scanty lands, he had risen. while yet in the prime of life* to 
a rank and an influence second, perhaps, only to the House of 
Revile. Like Lord Montagu, he united in happy combination the 
talents of a soldier and a courtier. But as a statesman—a schemer 
—a thinker—Montagu, with all his craft, was inferior to Hastings. 
In this, the latter had but two equals — viz., George, the 
youngest of the Nevile brothers, Archbishop of York; and a boy, 
whose intellect was not yet developed, but in whom was already 
apparent to the observant, the dawn of a restless, fearless, cat 
culatiug, and subtle genius, that boy, whom the philosopher* 
of Ctrecht had taught to reason, whom the lessons of Warwick had 
trained to arms, wasltichard, I>uke of Glouceater, famous even 
now for his skill iu the tilt-yard, and his ingenuity in the rhetori* 
of the schools. 

The manners of Lord Hastings had contributed to bis fortunes. 
Despite the newness of his honours, even the haughtiest of Am 
ancient nobles bore him no grudge, for his demeanour was at once 
modest and manly. He was peculiarly simple and unostentatious 
in his habits, and possessed that nameless charm which make* 
men-popular with the lowly, and welcome to the great.* Bulla 

* On Edward’s accession, so highly were Ihe services of Hastings 
appreciated by the pan;, that not only the Jjj,iug, but many of the no- 
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tint**, a certain mixture of vice was necessary to success: aifd 
Bastings wounded no self-love by the assumption of unfashionable 
rafiSm. He was regarded with small favour by the Quoty, who 
Anew him as the companion of Edward in his pleasures, and at a 
bier period accused him of enticing her faithless lord into un¬ 
worthy affections. And certain it is , that he was foremost amongst 
the courtiers in those adventures which we call the excesses of 
M** and foil;, though too often leading to Solomon's wisdom 
SlAd his sadness. But profligacy, with Hastings, had the excuse 
;0f ardent passions: he had loved deeply, and unhappily, in his 
eadiaf jvmtfc, and he gave into the dissipation of the time with the 
reallesh eagerness common to strong and active natures when the 
heart ip not at case; and under all the light fascination of his con¬ 
verse, or the dissipation of bis life, lurked the melancholic tem¬ 
perament of a man worthy of nobler things. Nor was the courtly 
Vice of the libertine the only drawback to the virtuous character 
assigned to Hastings by Coniines. Hi- experience of men had 
taught him something of the disdain of the cynic , and be scrupled 
not at serving bis pleasures or bis ambition by means which bis 
loftier nature could not excuse to bis dear sense. * Still, however, 
the world, which had deteriorated , could not harden. him. l ew 
persons so able acted so frequently from impulse; the impulses 
were , for the most part, alTectiuuate and generous. but thru came 
the regrets of caution and experience; and Ha-tings summoned 
his intellect to correct the movement of hi- heart - in other words, 
reflection sought to undo what impulse had suggested. Though 
SO successful a gfcllanl, he had not acquired the ruthless egotism 
Of the sensualist; and his conduct to women often evinced the 
weakness of giddy youth, rather than the cold deliberation of pro- 


biiitv. contributed to render hi* wealth equal to hi- new slalom, by 
grants of lands and monies. Several year* afterwards, when he went 
With Kdwar>l into Franre, On less than two lords, nine Wnix'hl*. hfiy- 
rigbl squire*, and twenty genllemen. joined Ins train. — Hondales 
Baronage, p, 5SJ. Sharon Turner's History of England, vol. III. p. ■>*<>. 

* See Comines, It. vi. for a curious anecdote of what Mr. Sharon 
Turner happily call* '‘the moral coquetry " of Hastings; — an anecdote 
which reveals much of hiy cliaracicr. 



fligate manhood. Thus in bis veriest vices there was a spurious 
amiability — a seductive charm. while in die graver affairs oflife, 
the iiViilectual susceptibility of his nature served but to quicken 
his penetration and stimulate his energies, and Bastings might 
have said, with one of his Italian contemporaries, — "That io 
subjection to the influences of Women he had teamed the govern¬ 
ment of Men.” In a word, his powers to attract, and his capa¬ 
cities to command, may be guessed by this, — that Lord Hastings 
was the only man Richard III. seems to have loved, when Duke of 
Gloucester,* and the only man he seems to have feared, when 
resolved to he King of England. Hastings was alone in the apart¬ 
ments assigned to him in the Tower, when his page, with a pe¬ 
culiar smile, announced to him the visit of a young donzell, who 
would not impart her business to his attendants. 

The accomplished Chamberlain looked up somewhat impa¬ 
tiently from the beautiful MS., enriched with the silver verse of 
Petrarch, which lay open on his table, and, after muttering to 
himself — “It is only Edward to whom the face of a woman never 
is unwelcomebade the page admit the visitor. 

The damsel entered , and the door closed upon her. 

"Be not alarmed, maiden,” said Hastings, touched by the 
downcast bend of the hooded countenance , and the unmistakable 
and timid modesty of his visitor's hearing. “What hast thou to 
say to me? ” 

At the sound of his voice, Sybil! W'arncr started, and uttered 
a faint eicl.tmalion. The stranger of the pastime-ground was 
before her. Instinctively she drew the wimple yet more closely 
round her face, and laid her hand upon the boll of the door as in 
the impulse of retreat. 

The nobleman’s curiosity was roused. He looked again and 
earnestly on the form that seemed to [shrink from his gaze; then 
rising slowly, he advanced, and laid his hand on her arm — 
"Donzell, I recognise thee,” he said, in a voice that sounded 
cold srtd stern — “what service wouldst thou ask me to render 
thee'! Speak! Nay! I pray thee, speak.” 

* Sir Thomas More, Life of Edward V., speaks of “the great 
love” Richard bore to Hastings. 



“Indeed, good my lord,” said Sybil!, conquering h«r con- 
fiisioo ; and, lilting her wimple, her dark-bloc eyes met those bent 
on her, vitb fearless troth and innocence, “I knew not, and you 
will believe me—I knew not Uil this moment that 1 had such cause 
for gratitude to the Lord Hastings. I sought you but on the behalf 
.of my father, Vaster Adam Warner, who would fain have the 
permission accorded to other scholars, to see the Lord lieory of 
Windsor, who was gracious to him in other days, and to while the 
" duress of that princely captive with the show of a quaint instru¬ 
ment be has invented.” 

“Doubtless,” answered Hastings, who deserved his character 
(rare in that day) for humanity and mildness — “doubtless it will 
pleasure me, nor offend Us Grace the King, to show- all courtesy 
and indulgence to the unhappy gentleman and lord, whom the 
weal of England condemns us to hold incarcerate. 1 have beard 
of thy father, maiden, an honest and simple man, in whom we 
need not fear a conspirator; and of thee, young mistress, I have 
heard also, since wc parted.” 

“Of me, noble Sir?” 

“Of thee,” said Hastings, with a smile; and, piscine a seat 
for her, he took from the table an illuminated MS. “I have to 
thank thy friend, Master Alwyn, for procuring me this treasure! ” 

"What, my lord!” said Sybill, and her eyes glistened, “were 
you — you the — the — ” 

“The fortunate person whom Alwyn has enriched at so slight a 
cost. Yes. I>o not grudge me my good fortune in this. Thou 
hast nobler treasules, rocthinks, to bestow an another! " 

“My good lord!” 

“flay, I must not distress thee. And the young gentleman 
has a fair face; may it bespeak a true heart” 

These words gave Sybill an emotion of strange delight. They 
seemed spoken sadly—they seemed to betoken a jealous sorrow — 
they awoke the strange, wayward, woman-feeling, which is 
pleased at the pain that betrays the woman's influence: the girl’s 
rosy lips smiled maliciously. Hastings watched her, and her face 
was so radiant with that rare gleam of secret happiness — so fresh, 
so young, so pure, and withal, so arch and captivating, that 
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hickneycd and jaded as lie was ia Ihe vulgar pursuit of pleasure, 
the sight moved heller and tenderer feelings than those of the sen- 
, sualis^ “Yes,” be muttered to himself, “there are some toys 
it were a sin to sport with and cast away amidst the broken rubbish 
of gone passions!" » 

fie turned to tbe table, and wrote Ihe order of admission to 
Henry’s prison, and as he gave it to Sybiil, he said, “IfcyyiHmg 
gallant, I see, is at tbe Court now. It is a perilous ordeal, and 
especially to one for whom tbe name of fievile opens (be road to 
advancement and honour. Men learn betimes in courts to forsale 
Love for Plutus, and many a wealthy lord would give his heiress 
to tbe poorest gentleman who claims kindred to the Earl of Satis-, 
bury and Warwick." 

“May my father's guest so prosper,” answered Sybiil, “for 
he seems of loyal heart and gentle nature! ” 

“Thou art unselfish, sweet mistress,” said Hastings; and, 
surprised by her careless tone, he paused a moment, “or art 
thou, in truth, indifferent? Saw I not thy band in his, when 
even those loathly tymbesteres chanted warning to thee for loving, 
not above thy merits, but, alas, it mar be, above thy fortunes?" 

Sybill's delight increased. Oh, then, he had not applied 
that hateful warning to himself! He guessed not her secret. She 
blushed, and the blush was so (haste and maidenly, while the 
smile that went with it was so ineffably animated and joyous, that 
Hastings exclaimed, with unaffected admiration, "Surely, fair 
don/ell, Petrarch dreamed of thee, when he spoke of the woman- 
blush am! the atigel-smilc of Laura. Woe to life man who would 
injure thee. Farewell! I would not sec thee too often, unless I 
saw thee ever." 

lie lifted her hand to his lips, with a chivalrous aspect, as he 
spoke, opened the door, and called his page to attend her to the 
gates. 

Sybil! was more flattered by (he abrupt dismissal, than if he 
hod knelt to detain her. How different seemed the world as her 
light step w ended homeward! 
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V. 

Master Adam Warner .anil Kir.,' Henri the Sink. 

The neil morning Hilyard revisited Warner, with the letters 
for Henry. The conspirator made Adam reveal to him the interior 
mechanism of the Eureka to which Adam, who had toiled ail night, 
bad appended one of the most ingenious emtlmancrs he had as yet. 
been enabled (sum- the diamond) to accomplish, for do hatter 
display of the agencies the Engine was designed to achieve. » Ins 
contrivance was full of strange cells and recesses, in l wlmlt 
the documents were placed. And, there they lay, - • will , n- 
cealcd as to pu/./le the minutest search, if not aid I hi the 
inventor, nr one to whom he had rommiiiiirated the sc '-s • t the 
contrivance. 

After repeated warnings and exhortations to discretion, lliKard 
then, whose busy, artiie mind had made all the nei fvn an.ii'.o- 
meats, summoned a stout looking Mlow , wlmm he h • I hti 
below, and, with hi-aid. i onvcird dje h-ai; i . ■> inui ,ri“" tie 
garden, to a hack lane, where a mule -tuod fowl; to tec. tie the 
burthen. 

“Suffer this tril-ty fellow to guide thee, i|. ur An on ; lie will 
take thee through ways where tbv brutal to cl. 1 on are i.< t likely 
to meet and molest thee. Call all tin w it- to th- -whirr. Sp< i d 
and prosper!” 

“Fear not,” said Adam, disdainfully. "In 1 1. >■ nei.- 1 .1- >ir !i d 
of kings, wiener is ever safe. IHe— thee, • In!■! . ' ami lie laid 
his band upon Sybilt's head, for she had an ompattie-: do in thus 
farin silence — “now go in.” 

“I go with thee, father,” said Sihill. (Irtish. “Master 
Ililyatd, i! is best so,” -hr whi-pered; “what if my father lull 
into one of his reveries !" 

“Vim are. right, go with him, at least, to the lower gate. 
Hard hy, is the house of a noble dame and a worthy, known ta 
our friend Hugh, where thou nuyest wait Master Warner - return. 
It will not -nit thy modesty and sex in loiter amongst the pages and 
soldiery in lbc yard. Adam, thy daughter must wend with thee.” 
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Ati.im bail not attended to this colloquy, and mechanically 
I'nniiii: his bead, lie set off, ;iml was greatly surprised, on gaining 
tin- titWr 'iilc (where a boat was found large coough lo accommo- 
il.itr* not only the huttian passengers, but the mule and its burthen,) 
to see Sibil! by his side. 

The imprisonment of the unfortunate Henry, though guarded 
with Millieient rigour against all chances of escape, was not, as 
the r-ader tia> pereeiied, at this period embittered by unnecessary 
bar-bin'". His attendants treated him with respect, bistable 
v- .*- -opplo d more abundantly and daintily than his habitual 
ahstiii'-nce required, and the monks and learned men whom he 
h.id i n mired. were, we need not repeat, permitted to enliven his 
<.;;<i;.i« with iheir grave converse. 

<!u ... band, all attempts at correspondence between 

M.ii.- oei, i r the exiled I.nuraMrians and himself, had been 
I• ■..1 1 11 -!y wa!' h-d , and when detected, the emissaries had been 
i hi i,i-!i ii with ;. !i ntb >s severity. A man named Hawkins had 
t io n i;n k. d tot aiti mp.'ing to bortow money for the flucen from 
the gi.o-i I . jut"it merehant, Sir'1 bomas (look. A shoe-maker 

h. oi been tmiured to death, with red-hot pincers, for abetting 
her i i.iii iidem e with her allies. Various persons had been 

i, n-ked f 0 -imilar offenecs, hut the energy of Margaret and the 
:ii • ! lew adUmeuli, were still unexhausted and unconqucrcd. 

11 11 1 1 ■ ■ r mu ■ , !M'ii-us or contemptuous of the perils to which he 
w.i- -ul o'ted. the student, with his silent companions, performed 
tin* in' r e. and landed in sight of the Fortre^-Palatine. And 
now II ugh 'topped kefoie a house of good fashion, knocked at the 
door, which was opened by an old servitor, disappeared for a Tew 
moments, and returning, informed Sybil!, in a meaning whisper, 
that the gentlewoman within was a good Lancastrian, aud prayed 
the dou/ell to rest in her company, till Master Warners retuni. 

Sybiil, accordingly, after pressing her father’s hand without 
fear, for she had deemed the sole danger Adam risked was from 
the rabSle by the way, followed Hugh iuto a fair chamber, strewed 
with rushes, where an aged dame, of noble air and aspect, was 
employed at her broidery frame. This gentlewoman, the widow 
of a nobleman w ho had fallen in the scrvice*of Henry, received her 
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graciously, and Hugh then retired to complete his commission. 
The student, the male, the model, and the porter, pursued their 
• way to the entrance of that part of the gloomy palace inhabited by 
Henry, Here they were stopped, and Adam, after rummaging 
♦dong In vain, for the Chamberlain's passport, at last happily 
discovered it, pinned to bis sleeve, bySybiU’s forethought. On 
this a gentleman was summoned to inspect the order, and in a few 
moments Adam was conducted to the presence of the illustrious 
prisoner. 

“And what,” said a subaltera officer, lolling by the arclitvay 
of the (now styled) “Bloody Tower,” hard by the turret devoted 
to the prisoner, * and speaking to Adam’s guide, who still moun.u 
guard by the model — “what may be the precious burthen of which 
thou art the convoy?" 

“Marry, Sir," said Hugh, who spoke in the strong York¬ 
shire dialect, which we are compelled to render into intelligible 
English — “marry, Iweetnol —it is some curious puppet-lms, 
or quaint contrivance that Master Warner, whom they say is a very 
deft and ingenious personage, is permitted to bring hither for the 
Lord Henry’s diversion." 

“A puppct-boi! ” said the officer, with much animated curio¬ 
sity. “’Fore the mass! that must be a pleasant sight, l.ilt the 
lid, fellow!” * 

“Please your honour, I do not dare,” returned Hugh — “I 
but obey order*,” 

“Obey mine, *beo. Out of the way! ” and the offin r lined 
the lid of tire pannier with the point of his dagger, and peered 
within. Ho drew baek, much disappointed — •• Holy Mother!” 
said he, this seemeth more like an instrument of torture, than 
a juggler’s merry device. It looks parlous ngly!" 

“Hush!” said on*of the lary by-standers, with whom the 
various gateway* and courts of the Palace-fortress were crowded, 
“hush!— thy cap and thy knee. Sir!” . 

The officer started; and, looking round, perceived a young 
man of low stature, followed by three or foor knights sod nobles. 



slowly approaching towards the arch, andevery cap In the vicinity 
was off, and every knee bowed. 

• The eye of this young man was already bent with a searching 
and keen glance upon the motionless mule, standing patiently by 
the Wakefield Tower; and turning from Jfae mule to the porter, 
the latter shrunk, and grew pale, at that dark, steady, pene¬ 
trating gaze, which seemed to pierce at once into the secrets and 
hearts of men. 

“Who may this young lord be?" he whispered to the officer. 

“ Prince Richard, Duke of Gloucester, man,” w as the answer. 
“Uncover, varlel!" 

“Surely," said the Priam, pausing by the gate, “surelylhis 
is no sumpter-mulc, bearing provisions to the Lord Hcury of 
Windsor. It would be but poor respect to that noble person, 
whom, alas the day! his Grace the King is unwillingly compelled 
to guard from the malicious designs of rebels and mischief- 
seekers. that one not bearing the. King's livery should attend to 
any of the needful wants of so worshipful a lord and guest!” 

“My lord,” said the officer at the gate, “one Master Adam 
Warner hath just, by permission, been conducted to the Lord 
Henry’s presence, and the beast bearelh some strange andgrim- 
looking device for my lord's diversion.” 

The singular softness and urbanity which generally charac¬ 
terized the liuke of Gloucester's tone and bearing at that time,— 
which, in a Court so full of factions and intrigues, made him-the 
enemy of none, and seemingly (be friend of all,«and, conjoined 
with abilities already universally acknowledged, had given to his 
very boyhood a prc-emiuencc of grave repute and good opinion, 
which, indeed, he retained till the terrible circumstances connected 
with his accession to the throne, under the bloody name ofUddhprd 
the Third, roused all men’s hearts and.rcasons into the persuasion 
that what before bad scemed ; virtue was but dissimulation; —this 
singular sweetness, we say, of manner and voice, hadin it, never¬ 
theless, something that imposed, and thrilled, andfwetL 
in truth, iu our common and more vulgar intercourse with We, 
,we roust have observed, that where external gentleness of hearing 
is accompanied by a repute for iron will, determined resolution, 
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and a serious, profound, and all-inquiring intellect, it conics 
with it a majesty wholly distinct from dial charm w hich is exercised 
by one whose mildness of nature corresponds with the c.itward 
humility; and, if it docs not convey the notion of falseness, hears 
/the appearance of that perfect self-possession, that calm repose of 
power, which intimidates those it influences far more than the im¬ 
perious port and the loud voice. And they who best Knew the 
Bake, knew also that, despite this general smoothness of mien, 
bis temperament was naturally irritable, quick, and subject to 
stormy gusts of passion, the which defects his admirers prai-ed 
him for labouring hard and sedulously to keep in due rnnirol. 
Still, to a keen observer, the consltutinnal tendencies of that 
nervous temperament were often visible, even in hi-, blandest mo¬ 
ments — even when his voice was nin-t musical, his smile most 
gracious. If something stung, or netted him. an uneasy gnawing 
of the nether lip, a fretful playing with bis dagger, drawing it up 
and down from its sheath,* a slight twitching of the tmi'i les nl the. 
face, and a quiver of the cm lid, betokened the effort' he made at 
self-command; and now, as his daik eves ri'led upon Hugh's 
pale countenance, and then pluneed upon the in.pis.ive mule, 
during quiet); under the weight o! pour Adam's model, his band 
merbauicaliy sought bis dagger-hilt, and bis face look a sinister 
and sombre expression, 

“Thy name, friend?” 

“Hugh Withers — please you, my Lord Jiukc.” 

“Tin! Mnrtl^country, by thine accent. Dust ih«u serve this 

Master Warner?” 

“No, my I.ord , 1 was only hired with my mule to carry —" 

“Ah! true! to furry what thy pannier contains; open it. 
Holy Paul.' a strange jwngteric indeed.’ 'I Iris Master Adam War¬ 
ner, — melbinks, l have heard his name - a learned man —■ uni 
— let me see bis safe Conduct. Light - ■ it is Lord Hastings' sig¬ 
nature." hut still tbc lymi'c held the passport, and stili suspi ¬ 
ciously eyed the Eureka and its appliances, which, in their com¬ 
plicated end native ugliness of doors, wheels, pipes, and chimney, 
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were exposed to his view. At this moment one of the attendants 
of Henry descended the stairs of the Wakefield Tower, with a re- 
<HieM tht* the model might he carried up to divert the prisoner. , 

Itirhard paused a moment, as the officer hesitatingly watched 
his countenance before giving the desired permission. Bat the 
I’rincc, turning to him, and smoothing his brow, said mildly, — e 
“Certcs! all that can divert the Lord Henry must be innocent 
pastime. And I am well pleased that be hath bis cheerful mood 
for recreation. It gainsayclh those who would accuse us of rigour 
iu his durance. Yes, this warrant is complete and formal;" and 
the Prince returned the passftggpo the officer, and walked slowly 
on through that gloomy arcuHennore associated with Richard of 
Gloucester's memory, and Beneath the very room,' in which our 
belief yet holds that the infant sons of Edward the Fourth breathed 
tlu ir last: slid as (Gloucester moved, he turned and turned, and 
kept his eye furtively lived upon the Porter. 

“ Lovelllie said, to one of the gentlemen who attended biro, 
and who was among the Tew admitted to his more peculiar intimacy 
~ * • that man is of the North.” 

"Well, my Lord?” 

"The North was always well affected to the Lancastrians. 
Master M ainer hath been accused of witchcraft. Marry, I should 
like to see his device - um. Master Catcshy, come hither — ap¬ 
proach, ^tr. Go hack, and the instant Adam Warner and his 
contrivance ate dismissed — bring them both to me in the King's 
Chamber. Thou understamlest! We too would %ec his device — 
ami let neither man nor mechanical, when once they reappear, out 
of thine eye's reach. For divers and subtle arc the contrivances of 
treasonable men!" 

Catesby bow 'd, and Richard, without speaking further, took 
ids way to the royal apartments, which lay beyond the White Tower, 
towards the river, and arc long since demolished. 

Meanwhile the Porter, with the aid of one of the attendants, 
had carried the model iuto the chamber of the august captive. 
Henry," attired in a loose robe, was pacing the room with a slow 
step, and his head sunk on his bosom, — while Adam, with much 
.animation, was enlarging on the wonders of the contrivance he was 
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a(wat to show him. The chamber was commodious, ami furnished 
with sufficient attention to the state and dignity of the prisoner; for 
Sdward, though savage and relentless when iiis Mom! ?t,<is up. 
U«ver descended into the con! and continuous cruelty »f detail. 

The chamber may yet be seen; its shape a spacious octagon; 
bat the walls, now radc and We, were then painted and hlayonrd 
with scenes from the Old Testament. The door opened beneath 
tbe pointed arch in the central side, (not where it now does.) giving 
entrance from a small ante-room, in which the visitor now beholds 
the receptacle for old rolls and papers. At the right, on entering, 
where now, if our memory mistak enot , is placed n press, stood 
the bed, quaintly caned, and wiMtfbngings of damascene. At 
file farther end, the deep recess whlHl faced the ancient door was 
fitted up as a kind of oratory. And there, wore to he seen, he- 
tides the crucili* and the mass-book, a profusion of small vessel* 
of gold and crystal, containing the relics, supposed or real, of 
Saint and Martyr, treasures which the deposed King had collected 
la bis palmier days, at a stun that, in the minds of Ins followers, 
bad been better bestowed on arms and war- steeds. A young man 
named Allerton — one of the three gentlemen personally .marked 
to Henry, to whom Kdward had permitted general aree»s, and 
who in fact lodged in other apartments of the VVnketieid lower, 
and might be said to share his captivity — was M-v.rd before a table, 
and following the steps of his musing ma-ter, with earliest and 
watchful eyes. 

One of the small spaniels employed in springing game — for 
Henry, despite his mildness, had been fond of all the sports of the 
field — lay curled round on the floor , Iml started up, with a shrill 
bark, at the entrance of the hearer of the model, while a starling, 
in a Cage, by the winflow , seemingly delighted at the disturbance, 
dapped Ms wings, and screamed out, "Bad men!— Bad world! — 
Poor Henry! ” 

The captive paused at that cry, and a sad and patient smile of 
inevpressiide melancholy and sweetness hovered over his lips. 
Henry still retained much of the "personal comeliness lie possessed 
at the time when Margaret of Anjou, the theme of minstrel and 
mimic-singer,- left Ins native court of poets, for the fatal throne 



of England. But beauty, usually so popular and precious a gift- 
to kings, was not in him of tiiat order which commanded the eye 
ami mo ml the admiration of a turbulent people and a haughty chi¬ 
valry. The features, if regular, were, small; their expression 
meek and timid; the form, though tall, was uot firm-knit and 
muscular; the lower limbs were too thin, (he body had too much 
tlesh, the delicate hands betrayed the sickly paleness of feeble 
health; there was a‘dreamy vagueness in the clear soft bine eyes, 
and a listless absence of all energy in the habituill bend, the slow, 
heavy, sauntering tread — all about that benevolent aspect, that 
soft voire, that resigued mien, and gentle manner, spoke the ex¬ 
quisite, unresisting goodne*, which provoked the lewd to taunt, 
the hardy to despise, the insolent to rebel:--for the foes of a 
king in stormy limes are often less his vices than his virtues. 

• And now, good my Lord," said Adam, hastening, with 
eager hands, to assist the bearer in depositing the model on the 
table, “now will I explain to you the contrivance, which it iiath 
Cost me long years of patient toil to shape from thought into this 
iron form.” 

“But lirst,” said AHerlon , ‘‘were it not well that these good 
people withdrew? A contriver likes not others to learn his secret 
ere the time hath come to reap its protits.” 

“Surely- surely!” said Adam , aud alarmed at the idea thus 
juiguesti il, he threw the folds of his gown over the model. 

The attendant bowed and retired: Hugh followed him, but not 
till be had exchanged a significant look with Ailerton. 

As soon as the room was left clear lo Adam, Ihc captive, and 
Master Ailerton,—the last rose, and, looking hastily round the 
chamber, approached the mechanician. “Quick, Sir!” said he, 
in a whisper, “we arc uot uften left without witnesses.” 

“ Verily,” said Adam, who had now forgotten kings and stra¬ 
tagems, plots and counterplots, and was all-absorbed iu his in¬ 
vention. “verily, young man, hurry not iu this fashion — lam 
shout to begin. Know, my Lord,” and he turned to Henry, who, 
with an indolent, dreamy gate, stood contemplating the Eureka, 
— “know that, more than a hundred years before the Christian 
era, one Hero, au Alexandrian, discovered the fpree produced 
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by the vapour begot by heat on water. That this power was not 
unknown to the ancient sages-— witness thc.rmitrivaticcs, not 
Otherwise to be accounted for, of the heathen oracles; hiK to our 
great couutrytnan and predecessor, Roger bacon, who lirst sug¬ 
gested that vehicles might be drawn without steeds or steers, and 
ships might — " 

“Marry, Sir," interrupted Allerton, with great impatience, 
“it is not to prate to us of such trivial fables of'Man, or such w an¬ 
ion sports of the foul Fiend, that thou hast risked limb and life. 
Time is precious. I have been prevised that thou hast letters for 
King Henry; produce them — quick! ” 

A deep glow of indignation had|»verspre;ni the Enthusiast's 
face at the commencement of this address; but the close reminded 
him, in truth , of his errand. 

“Hot youth." said he, with dignity, "a future age may judge 
differently of what thou deemest trivialjables, and may rale high 
this poor invention, when 'he brawls of Yoik and l.ancjster are 
forgotten." 

“Hear him,” said Henry, with a soft smile, and laying his 
hand on the shoulder of the young man, who was about to utter a 
passionate and scornful retort -- “Hear him, Sir. Have I riot 
often and ever said this same thing to thee? We children of a day 
imagine our contests are the sole tilings that move the world. 
Atack! our fathers thought the same; and lin y and their turmoils 
sleep forgotten! Nay, Master Warner,"— foi here Adam, poor man, 
awed byllenry’s yiildness into shame at his discourteous vaunting, 
began to apologize, — “nay, Sir, nay — tlmu art right to con¬ 
temn our bloody and futile struggles for a crown of thorns; for — 

‘ Kingdoms are hut fares. 

Stale is devoid id stay; 

Kifhe- are ready Mian *. 

Amt havlen to decay.’ • 

And yet. Sir, believe me, thou hast no cause for vainglory in 
thine own craft and labours; for to wit ami to lere tbert; are the 

’ Lines averilieii to llenry M., with rnnuncudalinn "as ,i puttie 
verse.' I>\ Sir John Harrington, in the Soga* Antupnr. They are also 
given, wnli hide alteration, to the unhappy king by Baldwin, in td« 
tragedy of King Henry VR 



same vanity and vexation of spirit as to war and empire. Only , O 
would-be wise mao, only when we mnsc on Heaven do our souis 
ascend from the Fowler's snare!" 

“My sainl-likc Liege,” said Allcrton, bowing low, and with 
tears in his eyes, “thinkcsl thou not that thy very disdain of thy 
rights makes thee more worthy of them? If not for thine, for thy 
son's sake — remember that the usurper sits on the throne of the 
Conqueror of Agincourl! — Sir Clerk, the letters.” 

Adam, already anxious to retrieve the error ofhis first forget¬ 
fulness, here, after a moment's struggle for the uecessary re¬ 
membrance, drew the papers from the labyrinthine receptacle 
which concealed them; and Henry uttered an exclamation of joy 
as, after rutting the silk , his eye glanced over the writing — 

“My Margaret! my wife!" Presently he grew pale, and his 
hands trembled. “ Saints defend her ! — Saints defend her! She 
is here, disguised, in London!” 

“ Margaret! our hero-queen! the manlike woman! ” exclaimed 
Allcrtonclasping his hands, “Then besnrethat—” He stop¬ 
ped, and abruptly taking Adam's arm. drew him aside, while 
Henry continued to read — “Master Warner, we may trust thee 

— thou art one of us — thou art sent here, I know, by Robin of 
Rcdesdale — we may trust thee?” 

“Young Sir,” replied the philosopher, gravely, “the fears 
and hopes of power are not amidst the uneasier passions of the 
student's mind. 1 pledged myself but to hear these papers hither, 
and to return with what may be sent back.” 

“Hut thou didst this for love of the Cause, the Truth, and the 
Right?" 

"1 did it partly from Hilynrd’s tale of wrong — but partly, also, 
for the gold," answered Adam, simply; and his noble air, his 
high brow, the serene cairn of his features, so contrasted the 
meanness implied in the latter words ofhis confession, that Aller- 
ion stared at him amazed , and without reply. 

Meanwhile Henry had concluded the letter, and with a heavy 
sigh glanced over the papers that accompanied it. 

“Alack! alack! more turbulence, more danger, and disquiet 

— more of my people's blood!” He motidlicd to the young (nan. 
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and drawing him to the window, while Adam returned in lii- mo¬ 
del, pot the papers in his hand. “Allerlon.” hr said, 'MIvmi 
lores! me, bat thou art one of the few in (his distraught lam! whs 
love also God. Thou art not oneof the warrior-, the men «f steel. 
Counsel me. See — Margaret demands my signature to these pa¬ 
pers; the one, empowering and erasing the lety of men and arms 
in the Northern counties; the other, promising free pardon to all 
who will desert Edward — the third, it seemeth to me more strange 
and less kioglike than the others , — undertaking to abolish all the 
imposts and all the laws that press upon the Commons, and (is 
this a holy and pious stipulation?) to. impure into the enactions 
and persecutions of the Priesthood of our Holy Church : ” 

‘'Sire!'' said the young man, after he had hastily perused 
the papers, “my Lady Liege showed) good argument for your 
assent to (ho, at least, of tln-se undertakings. See the names of 
fifty gentlemen ready to take arms in your cause if authorized by 
your royal warrant. The men of the North are malcontent with 
the usurper, but they will not yet stir, unless a! your own 'em- 
mand. Such documents will, of course, be used with discretion, 
aud not to imperil your timer's safety," 

*• My safety!" said Henry, with a Hash of his Talbot's hero- 
Soul ill bis eyes ‘ of Unit I think not! If 1 hate small courage 
to attack, lhn\e some fortitude to hear! But. three mouth'after 
these he signed, how many brave hearts will lie 'till | how many 
stout hands he dust! O Margaret! Maigatel! why temptest thou? 
Wert thou so happy when a i)umi?" 

The prisoner broke from Allerlon's arm, and walked, in great 
disorder and irresolution, to and fro the chamber; ami strange it 
Was to see the contrast between himself and Warner both, m so 
rntah alike — both so purely creatures out of the Cumitum world, 
so gentle — abstract — so utterly living in the life apart: and now, 
the student so calm, the Prime so disturbed! The contrast struck 
Henry himself! He paused abruptly, and, lidding his arms, 
contemplated the philosopher, as with an aflVetionrite rnmpla- 
eeney, Adam played and toyed, as it were, with his heloted 
model; now opening and shutting again its doors . now brushing 
away with his- sleeve* some particles of dust that had settled on 



it — now retiring a few paces to gaze the boiler bn its Stefa 
symmetry. ” 

"(Vii, my Allerion!" cried Henry, “behold! the kingdom 
a man maker, out «>f his own mind is the. only one that it ddigtrteth 
man to govern! Behold, he is lord over its springs and movements, 
its wheels revolve and slop at his bidding. Here, here, kibble, 
God never asketh the ruler — ‘Why was tbe blood oftboasaadB 
poured forth like water, (bat a worm might wear a crown?' ” 
"Sire,” said Allerton, solemnly, “wheu our HenH^f 
King appoints his anointed Representative on earth, he gives to 
that human delegate no power to resign the nmbassade and trust. 
What suicide is to a man, abdication is to a King! How canst 
thou dispose of thy son’s rights? And what become of those rights, 
if thou wilt prefer for him the exile— for thyself, the prison,— 
when one effort may restore a throne! " 

Henry seemed struck by a tone of argument, that suited both 
his ow n mind ami the reasoning of the age. He gazed a moment 
on the face of the young man, mullet ed to himself, and suddenly 
moving to the table, signed the papers, and restored them to 
Adam, who mechanically replaced them in their iron hjdiog- 
place! - - 

"Mow begone, Sir!" whispered Allerton, afraid that Henry's 
mind might again change. 

“Will not my l ord examine the engine?” asked Warner, 
half-hcsecehingly. 

•• Not to-day! See , he has already retired to his oratory — he 
is in prayer!" and, going to the door, AllertSn summoned tlje 
attendants in wailing to carry down the model. 

“Well, well — patience, patience — thou shall have thine 
audience at last," muttered Adam, as he retired from the room, 
his eyes fixed upon the neglected infant of his brain. 


VI. 

flow,.on leaving King log. foolish wisdom rims a-muck on King stork. 

At the outer door of the Tower by which he had entered, tbe 
philosopher was accosted by Catesby t*man wlio, in imitation 
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{I bis young patron, exhibited the soft end oily manner which 
Concealed intense ambition and innate ferocity. 

“Worshipful, rny Master," said he, bowing low, Ant with 
• half sneer on his lips , “the King and bis Highness the ltuke of 
Gloucester have heard much of your strange skill, and command 
me to lead you to their presence. Follow, Sir, and yon, my 
men, convey this quaint contrivance to the King's apartments," 

With this, not waiting for any reply, F.atesby strode on. 
Hugh's face fell — he turned very pale, and, imagining himself 
unobserved, turned round to slink away, itut Cotesby, who 
aeemed to have ryes at the bark of his head , railed out, in a 
mild tone, 

“Good fellow, help to hear the mechanical — you ton may he 
needed.” 

“Cog's wounds!” muttered Hugh, “an' I had but known 
wbat it was to set my foot in a King's pahire! Such walking may 
do for the silken shoon, but the hobnail always gets into a hobble.” 
With that, affecting a cheerful mien, he helped In replan- the 
model on the mule. 

Meanwhile, Adam, elated, pour man! at the flattery of the 
royal mandate, persuaded that bis fame bad reached Edward's 
ears, and chafed at the little heed paid by the pious Henry to his 
great work, stalked on, his bead in the air. “Verily," mused 
the student, "King Edward may bare been a eruel youth, and 
over hasty; it is horrible to think of llohiu Hilyaid's calamities! 
Bat men do say be bath an acute and masterly comprehension. 
JJotibtless, he dill perceive at a glance h«w mmii I ran advantage 
bis kingdom." With this, we grieve to say . selfish reflection, 
which if the thought of his model rould have slept awhile, Adam 
would have blushed to recall, as an affront to Ililyard's wrongs. 
Ibe philosopher followed <!nle«by across the spacious yard, along 
• narrow- passage, and up a winding turret-stair, to a mom in the 
third story, which opened at one door into the King's closet, at 
the other into the spacious gallery, which was already a feature in 
the plan of the more princely houses. In another minute \dam 
and his model were in the presence of the King. The part of the 
room in which Kdwarf) sate was distinguished from the rest by a 
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small eastern carpet on the floor (a luxury more in use In the 
palaces of that day, than it appears to have been a century later);* 
( a tabh. was set before him, on which the model was placed. At 
his right hand sat Jarquelta Duchess of Bedford, the Queen’s 
mother: at his left, Prime Richard. The Duchess, though not 
without the remains of beauty, had a stern, haughty, scornful 
expression, in her sharp aquiline features, compressed lips, and 
imperious eye. The paleness of her complexion, and the care¬ 
worn anxious lines of her countenance were ascribed by the vulgar 
to studies of no tioiy cast. Her reputation for sorcery and witch¬ 
craft wa» daily increasing, and served well the purpose of the dis¬ 
contented barons, whom the rise of her children mortified and 
enraged. 

"Approach, Master—What say you his name is, Richard?" 

“Adam \\ aruer," replied the sweet voice of the Duke of Glou¬ 
cester, “of excellent skill in the mathematics.” 

“Approach, Sir, and show us the nature of this notable in¬ 
vention.” 

“I desire nothing better, my Lord Ring,” said Adam, boldly. 
“Hot (irst, let me crave a small modicum of fuel. Fire, which 
ir. the life of the world , as the wise of old held it, is also the soul 
of tliis - my mechanical.” 

■‘IVradvruttirc,’* whispered the Duchess, “the wizard desireth 
to consume us!" 

“More likely ,” replied Richard , in the same under lone, “to 
consume w hntever of treasonable nature may Upk concealed in his 
engine.’’ 

“True,” said Edward, and then, speaking aloml. “Master 
Warner,” lie added, “put thy puppet to its purpose —without 
lire; - we will it." 

“It is impossible, my lord,” said Adam, with a lofty smile. 
“Science and nature arc more powerful than a King’s word." 

“Do not say that in public, tfiy ftiemi," said Edward, drily, 
“nrwe must hang thee! I would not my subjects were told any- 

* See the Narrative of the I.ord Giauthny , before referred to. 



so treasonable. Oowbeil, to site thee no excuse in failure, 
tbbu shah hare what thou necdcst." 

•‘But sufelj not in our presence,'" exclaimed the DViclie-v 
“This may lie a device of the Lancastrians for our perdition." 

“As you please, Belle Mere,” said Kdward, am) he motioned 
to a gentleman, who stood a few paces behind lus chair, nod w lio, 
from the entrance of the mechanician, had seemed to observe him 
with intense interest. “Master Nexile, attend this wise mao; 
supply bis wants, and hark, in thy ear, watch well that he ab¬ 
stract nothing from the womb of his engine - observe what he 
doeth — be all eves.” Starmaduke bowed low to mnreat his 
change of eounlenance, and, stepping forward, made a sign to 
Adam to follow him. 

“<»o also, Oalesby,” said Richard to his follower, who had 
taken his post near him, “and clear tiie chamber." 

As soon as the three member* of the ioy.il family were left 
alone, the King, stretching himself, with a slight yawn, ob¬ 
served. " This man looks not like a conspirator, brother Richard, 
though bis senienliary as to nature and science lacked loyalty and 
respect.” 

“ Sire and brother,” answered Richard, “great leaders often 
dupe their own tools; at least, meseemeth that they would reason 
well so to d<>. Remember, I have told thee, that there is strong 
cause to suppose Margaret to he in l.omhro. In the suburbs of 
the city bas also appeared, within the last few weeks, that strange 
and dansernns person, whose very objects arc a mystery, save 
that lie is our foe. Itohin of Kedesdale. The men of the north 
have exhibited a spirit of insurrection; a man of that country 
attends this reputed wizard, and he himself was favoured in past 
tiroes hy Henry of Windsor, These are ominous signs when the 
conjunctions he considered!" 

“It is well said; but a fair da; Tor breathing our palfreys is 
half spent! ” returned the indolent Prince. " By "r lady" Hike the 
fashion of thy supertunic well, Rirhard ; but thou hast it too much 
puffed over the shoulders." 

Richard’s dark eyctshot lire, and lie gnawed his lip as he an - 
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swereU _ “God hath not given to me the fairljtMJlbof Kjrliib*- 
wen 

“lliy pardon, dear boy,” said Edward, kindly; “yet little 
needest thou our hro.itl barks and strong sinews, for thou bast a 
tongue to charm women, ami a willo command men.” 

Richard bowed his face, little less beautiful than hisbrother's, 
though wholly diiTcrrnt from it in feature, for Edward bad (be 
long oval countenance, the fair hair, the rich colouring, and (be 
large outline of Ids mother, the Rose of Raby. Richard, on tike 
contrary, had the short fare, the dark brown locks, and the pale 
olive completion of bis father, whom he alone of the royal brothers 
strikingly resembled, * The cheeks, too, were somewhat sunken, 
and already, though scarcely past childhood, about bis lips were 
seen the lines of thoughtful manhood. But then those small 
features, delicately aquiline, were so regular — that dark eye 
was so deep, so fathomless in its bright musing intelligence — 
that quivering lip was at once so beautifully formed and so ex¬ 
pressive of intellectual subtlety and haughty will — and that pale 
forehead was so massive, high, and majestic, that wheu, at a 
later period, the Scottish Prelate ** commended Richard's 1 prince¬ 
ly coiiiitrniiM'r ,' the compliment was not one to be disputed, 
much less contemned. But now as he rose, obedient to a whisper 
from the Duchess. and followed her to the window, while Edward 
Appeared engaged in admiring the shape of his own long upturned 
simes. those defects in his shape which (he popular hatred and the 
rise of the House of Tudor exaggerated into the absolute deformity, 
that the tuietamitiing ignorance of modern d;fys, and that fiery 


• Pol. Virg. :.4». 

# * Archibald — “ Faoietu twain Minium impel in pnftctpafu 

tliimain inspirit. quant moral is et liftmen . vitlu- lllusirat.” &c.— Wo 
stnreeh obsone that even it Scotchman would not have risked a " 
public compliment to Hiehards fan*, if so inappropriate as to seem a 
saicastjt. especially as tin* orator mmicdiatclv proceeds to notice tho 
shortness ot Kuban!*. stature - a cfiminfiii not likely to have been pe- 
euhaVIv acceptable: In the Hons Noll. the portrait of Richard represents 
him as undersized. but comp,nth and strongly built, and without 
any sign of deformity., unless the inelegant tlelecl of a short neck can bo 
so called. 
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• tragedy, leastworthy of Shakespeare, and thrrf/nrr most popular 
with the vulgar, have fixed into established caricature, were suffi¬ 
ciently apparent. Deformed or hunchbacked »o need <Uarccly 
My he was not, for no man so disfigured could have possessed that 
great personal strength which be invariably exhibited in battle, 
despite the comparative slightness of his frame. He was con¬ 
siderably below the ordinary height, which the great Mature i f his 
brother rendered yet more disadvantageous by contrast, but Ins 
lower limbs were strong-jointed and muscular. Though the back 
was not curved, yet one shoulder was slightly higher than the 
Other, which was the more observable from the evident pain- tli.it 
be took to disguise it. and the gorgeous splendour, savouring of 
personal coxcombry, — from which no Plantagenet was ever free, 
— that he exhibited in his dress. And as, in a warlike age, the 
physical conformation of men is always critically regarded , this 
defect, and that of his low stature, were not so nun h redeemed 
as they would be in our day by the beauty and inteliigenre ( ,f his 
face. Added to this, his neck w as short, and a habit of bending 
his head on hi* bosom, (arising either from thought or the affecta¬ 
tion of humility, which was a patt of his character, > made it seem 
shorter still. But this peculiarity, while taking from (he grace, 
added to the strength of his frame, which, spare, sinewy, and 
compact , showed to ati observer that power of endurance that 
combination of solid stubbornness and active energy, which, at 
the Battle of Barnet, made him no less formidable to encounter 
than the ruthless sword of the mighty Edward. 

“Bo, I'rince said the Duchess, “this new gentleman of the 
King’s i«, it Seems, a Nevile. When will Edward's high spirit 
east off that hateful yoke?” 

Kirhitrii sight'd and shook his head. The Duchess, enrottragril 
by these signs of sympathy, continued 

“ Your brother Clarence, Prince Hiihard, despises us, to 
cringe to the proud Earl. But you »■ " 

"Am riot siiitor to the Daily Isabel; Clarence is over*l»vtslt, 
and Isabel has a fair face and a ijueenly dowry.” 

“May I perishsaid the Duchess, *■ ere Warwick's daughter 
wears the baudekin of guy,illy, and sits in as high a state as the 
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ourrn’s mother! Prince, I would fain confer with tbee; we here 
a project in abase and banish this hateful lord. If yon but join us 
success sure. The Count of Charolois— ” 

‘ Dear i.atly," interrupted Uichard, with an air of profound' 
humility, “tell me nothing of pint or project; my years are too 
few fur such high and subtle policy; and the Lord Warwick hath 
been a leal friend to our House of York.’’ 

The Duchess Ini her lip — "Yet l have heard you tell Edward 
that a subject ran he loo powerful?” 

“Neier, I.ady! j fait ha'C never heard me." 

“ Then Edward has told Elizabeth that you so spoke." 

“Ah!” said Hilliard, turning away with a smile; “Jseeihat 
the King’s conscience hath a discreet keeper. Pardon me. Edward, 
now he hath sufficiently surveyed his sboon, must marvel at (his 
prolonged eolluijtn. And see, the dour opens." 

Mill) this, the Duke slowly moved to the table, and resumed 
his seat. 

M.irtnaduko, full of fear for his ancient host, had in vain 
sought an opportunity to address a few words of exhortation to him 
to forbear all necromancy, aud to abstain from all perilous dis¬ 
tinctions between the power of Edward IVy and that of his damn¬ 
able Nature aud Science; but CateSby watched him with so feline 
a vigilance, that he was unable to slip in more than — “Ah, 
Master Warner, for our blessed Lord’s sake, recollect that rack 
and Cord are more than mere w ords here! ” To the which pleasani 
remark, Adam, then busy in filling his mininAire boiler, only 
replied by a wistful stare, not in the least recognising the Nevile 
in Ins line attire, ami the new-fashioned mode of dressing his 
long hair. 

Hut r.atesby watched io vain for the abstraction of any treason¬ 
able contents in the engine, which the Dukte of Gloucester had so 
shrewdly suspected. The truth must be told. Adam bad entirely 
forgot tell that lit the intricacies of his mechanical lurked the papers 
that might overthrow a throne! Magnificent Incarnation was ha 
(in that oblivion) of Science itself, which cares not a jot for men 
and nations, in their ephemeral existences, which o,nly remembers 
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TUtsca — thing* that endure for ages; and in its stupendous 
calculations loses Sight of the unit of a generation ! No —- lie had 
thoroughly forgotten Ueury, Edward, his own limbs andrnfe - 
sot Only York and Lancaster, but Adam Warner and the rack. 
Grand in his forgetfulness, he stood before the tiger and the tiger- 
cat — Edward and Richard — A Pure Thought — a Man's Soul, 
Science fearless in ibe presence of Cruelty, Tyranny, Craft, ami 
fewer. 

In truth, now that Adam was thoroughly in his own sphere — 
waa in tha domain of which he was king, and those beings m v rivet 
and ermine were but as ignorant savages admitted to the frontier <>! 
his realm, his form seemed to dilate into a majesty the beholders 
had not before recognised. And even the laiy Edward muttered, 
involuntarily — “By my balidarne, the man has a noble pre¬ 
sence! ” 

“lam prepared now. Sire,” said Adam, loftily, “to show 
to my King and to bis Court , that, unnoticed ami obscure, in 
study and retreat;- often live those men whom kings may be proud 
to call their subjects. Will it please you, my lords, this way ?" 
and he motioned so rommaadingiy to the room in which hr had leit 
the Eureka, that his audience rose by a common impulse, audio 
another minute stood grouped round tire model in the adjoining 
chamber. This really wonderful Invention *>o wonderful . in¬ 
deed, that it will surpass the faith of those who do nut pause to 
consider wind vast forestalments of modern science have been 
made and lost in the darkness of ages not lilted to receive them, 
was, doubtless, n many important details, not yet adapted for 
the practical uses to which Adam designed its application. But 
as a mere model, as a-marvellous essay, for the suggestion of 
gigantic results, it was, perhaps, to the full as effective as the 
ingenuity of a mechanic Qf our own day could eonstrnct. It is true 
that it was crowded with unnecessary cylinders, slides, rocks, 
and wheels —. hideou* and clumsy to the eye — but through Hits 
intricacy the great simple design accomplished its main object. It 
contrived to show what force and skill man can obtain from the 
alliance of nature; the more clearly, inasmuch as the mechanism 
affised to It, still morejngenious than itself, was well tab ulated 
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itlii-tratf practically mu* r*f ihe many uses to which the principle 
vnh*t}cMinftl to lie applied. 

A\iii had not yet fathomed the secret by which to supply the 
miniature cylinder with sufficient steam for any prolonged effect, 
the great truth of latent heat was unknown to him; but he had 
contrived to regulate the supply of water so as to make the engine 
discharge its duties sufliriently for the satisfaction of curiosity, 
and the explanation of its objects. And now this strange thing of 
iron was in full life. From its serpent-chimney issued the thick 
rapid smoke. and the groan of its travail was heard w ithin. 

“And what propose you to yourself and to Ihe kingdom, iu all 
this, Master Adam?" asked Edward, curiously, bending bis 
tail person over the tortured iron. 

“I propose to make Nature the labourer of man,” answered 
Warner. “ When I w as a child of some eight years old. 1 observed 
that water -welleth into vapour when fire is applied to it. Twelve 
vf?ars afterwords, at the age of twenty, I observed that while 
undergoing this change, it everts a mighty mechanical force. At 
twenty-five, constantly musing, 1 said, ‘Why should not that 
force become -object to man's art?' I then began the first rude 
model, of which this is the, descendant. I noticed that the vapour 
so produced is elastic that is, that as it expands, it presses 
against what opposes it; it has a force applicable everywhere force 
is needed by man’s labour. Behold a second agency of gigantic 
resource-; and then, still studying this, I perceived that the 
vapour thus produced can he reconverted into water, shrinking 
necessarily, while so retransfonned, from thc*space it Idled as 
vapour, and leaving that space a vacuum. But Nature abhors a 
vacuum — produce a vacuum, and the bodies that surround rush 
into it. Thus the vapour again, while changing back into water, 
becomes also a force — our agent. And all the vv bile these truths 
where shaping themselves to my mind, I was devising and im¬ 
proving also the material form by which l might render them 
useful m man, — so at last, out of these truths, arose this 
invention! ” 

“ Pat die. "said Edward, with the haste natural to royalty, “what 
iu common there can bo between thy jargon of smoke and water 



and (Ms huge ugliness of iron, passelli .ill understanding. Hut 
spare ns thy speeches, and on to tby puppet-show." 

Adam stared a moment at the King in the surprise, tlf.it one 
full of his subject feels when he sees it impossible t.. make another 
understand it, sighed, shook his head, ami prepared to begin. 

“Observe," he said, “that there is no juggling, no deceit. 
I will place in this deposit this small lump of brass — would the 
size of this toy would admit of larger experiment! I will then pray 
ye to note, as I open door after door, how the met.il passes 
through various changes, all operated by this one agency of iap«ur. 
Heed and attend. And if the crowning work please thee, think, 
great King, what such an agency upon the large scale would be 
to tbee; think how it would multiply all arts, and lessen alt 
labour; think that thou hast, in this, aebieieil for a whole people 
the true Philosopher’s stone. Now, note!” 

lie placed the rough ore in its receptacle, and suddenly it 
seemed seized by a iice within and '.mi-hed. lie proceeded” 
then, while dexterously attending in the t"tuple* movements, to 
open door after door, to show the astonished spectators the rapid 
transitions the metal underwent, and suddenly , in the midst of 
his pride, he stopped short, for, like n lightning Hash, came 
across his mind the remembrance of the fatal papers. Within the 
next door he was to open, they lay concealed. His change of 
countenance did not escape Kichard, and lie noted the door which 
Adam forebore to open, as the student hurriedly, and with some 
presence of mind, passed to the next, in which the metal was 
shortly to appear. * 

“Open this door," said the I'rince. pointing t« the handle. 

“Nio! — forbear! There is danger! •• forbear!" rirl.inned 
the mechanician. 

“ Hanger to thine own neck, varlet and impostor! ” exclaimed 
the fluke ; and he was about himself to open the door, when 
suddenly a loud roat, — a terrific explosion was beard. Alas! 
Adam Warner had not yet discovered fur his engine what we now 
call the safety-valve. The steam contained to the miniature boiler 
had acquired an undue pressure; Adam's attention had been too 
much engrossed to notice the signs of the growing increase, and 
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"he rest may be easily conceived. Nothing could equal the Stupor 
aim ‘mri-or ol the spectators at this explosion, sSve only the boy- 
Duke. silm remained immovable, and still frowning. All rushed 
to the door, huddling one on the other, scarcely knowing what 
imu was to tiefal them; but certain that the wizard was bentupou 
their destruction. Ldward was the first to recover himself; and 
scrip that no lives were lust, his first impulse was thatof ungovern¬ 
able rage. 

"Foul traitor!" he exclaimed, “was it for this that thou 
hast pretended to beguile us with thy damnable sorceries? Seize 
biuiAway t» the Tower Hill! and let the priest patter an ave, 
while the doonisman knots the rope.' 1 

Not a hand stirred; even Fatesbv would as lief have touched 
the King's lion before meals, as the poor mechanician, standing 
aghast, and unheeding all, beside bis mutilated engine. 

"Master Ncvile," said the King, sternly, “dost thou 
hear us'.*" 

"Verily," muttered the Nevilc, approaching very slowly, “I 
knew what would happen; hut to lay bands on my host, an’he 
were fifty times a wizard No! My l.iege,” he said, in a firm 
tone, hut falling on his knee, and his gallant countenance pale 
with generous terror — "My l.iege, forgive me. This man 
surrntmd me when struck down and wounded by a Lancastrian 
rulli.m — this man gave me 'heller, food, and heating. Command 
me not. (I gracious mi Lord, to aid in taking the life of one to 
whom I owe my own." 

"Ills hie ! " evrlaimed the Duchess of Bedfoifl — “ the life of 
this most illustrious person ! Sire, you do not dream it ! “ 

"lleli! by the saints, what now?” cried the King, whose 
eltoler, though fierce and ruthless, was as short-lived as the 
passions of the indolent usually arc, and whom the earnest inter¬ 
position of his mother-in-law much surprised and diverted. “If, 
fair lii-llv mm- , thou thiukest it so illustrious a deed to frighten us 
out of otzr mortal senses, and narrowly to "scape sending us across 
the river like a bevy of halls from a bombard, (here is no dis¬ 
puting of tastes. Hise up. Master Nevilc, we esteem thee not 
less for thy boldness; ever be the host ami^he benefactor revered 

The fust of the Huron*. I. *' " 
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' free." 

Here Werner uttered so deep and hollow a groan*, that it 
startled all present. 

“Twenty-five years of labour, and not to have foreseen this! " 
%C ejaculated. ‘'Twenty and live years, and all wasted! How 
-repair this disaster — 0 fatal day!" 

“What says he? — what means he?” said Jarquctta. 

“Come home! — home!” said MnrmaduLe, approaching the 
philosopher, in great alarm lest he should ouee mote jeopardize 
hi* tile. But Adam, shaking him olT, began eagerly, and with 
tremulous hands, to examine the machine, and not prirobing 
any inode by which to guard in future against a danger that he saw 
at once would, if not removed, render his intention useless, 
tottered to a chair, and covered his fare with his hands. 

“He seemeth mightily grieved that our hones are still whole!'* 
muttered Edward. “ And why. brllr mrrr mine, wuuldst thou 
protect this pleasant fregWowy" 

“What!" said the Duchess ■ “ see you not that » man capable 
of such devices must he of doughty service against cut toes.*" 

“Noll — how?” 

“Why, if merely to signify his displeasure at our young Iti 
chard's over-euriuns meddling, he can cause this strange engine 
to shake the walls— nay, to destroy itself, think what he might 
4o were his power and malice at our disposing. I know something 
of these nigr«mancer«." 

“And would you knew less! for already the Commons murmur 
at your favour to them. But be it as you will. And now — ho, 
there! — let our steeds be caparisoned.” 

“You forget. Sire," said Richard, who had hitherto silently 
watched the various parlies, “the object for which we summoned 
this worthy man. Mease you now. Sir, to open that door." 

“No — no!” orlaimed the King, hastily. “I will have no 
more provoking the foul fiend — conspirator or not , ► have had 
enough of Master Warner. Pah! My poor placard is turned lamp¬ 
black. Sweet mother-in-law, take him under thy protection; ami 
Richard, coin* with one." 
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So saying the King linked bis arm in thal ftf (be reluctant 
G.. <»ec»tcr, and quilted the room. The Ducbesslhen orderwdthe 
rest a 1st) to depart, and was left alone with the crest-fallen philo¬ 
sopher. 

VII. 

Mv I.aily Duchess's opinion of the utility of Master Warner's invention, 
anil tier esteem for its — explosion! 

Aout, utterly unheeding, or rather deaf to, the discussion 
that had taken place, and his narrow escape from cord and gibbet, 
lilted his head peevishly from his bosom, as the Duchess rested her 
hand almost caressingly on his shoulder, and thus addressed 
him: — 

“ Most puissant Sir, think not that I am one of those, who, in 
their ignorance and folly, slight the mysteries of which thou art 
clearly so great a master. When I heard thee speak of subjecting 
Nature to Man, I at once comprehended thee, and blushed for the 
dulness of my kindred.” 

“ Ah! lady, thou hast studied, then, the mathematics. Alack! 
this is a grievous blow: hut it is no inherent fault iti the device. 
1 ant clearly of mind that it ran he remedied. But oh ! what time — 
what thought • what sleepless nights — what gold will he needed!" 

“Give me thy sleepless nights and thy grand thoughts, and 
thou shall not want gold." 

"l.ady," cried Adam, starting to his feet, “do I hear aright? 
Art thou, in truth , the patron I have so long dreamed of? Hast 
thou the brain and the heart to aid the pursuits oPseience?” 

“Ay! and the power to protect the students! Sage, I am the 
Duchess of Bedford, whom men accuse of witchcraft — as thee of 
wizardry. From the wife of a private gentleman, J have become 
the mother of a Queen. I stand amidst a Court full of foes; I de¬ 
sire gold to corrupt, and wisdom to guard against, and means to 
destroy, them. Atnd 1 seek all these in men like thee !<’ 

Ad mo turned on her his bewildered eyes, and made no answer. 

“They tell me," said the Duchess, “that Henry of Windsor 
employed learned nten to transmute the baser metals into gold. 
Wert thou one of them?” 
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“H*." 

“Tbou koowest that art ? " 

M Istudied li in my youth, but the ingredients of the'crucible 
ware too costly.” 

“Thou shall not lark them with me — thou knowest the lore of 
the stars, and causl foretcl the designs of enemies — the hour 
whether to aet or to forbear? ” 

“Astrology I have studied, but that also was in youth, for 
there dwelleih in the pure mathematics that base led me to this in - 
mention—" 

“Truce with that invention, whatever it be — think of it no 
more, it bas served its end in the evplosion, which proved thy 
power of misrhief — high objects are now before thee. Wilt thou 
be of m y household, one of my alchemists and astrologer-? 1 hon 
shall have leisure, honour, ami all the unmet «thou can-d need." 

“Moneys ! " said Adam eagerly, ahd tasting lit- e;e- upon the 
mangled model — “well, 1 agree — wltal yt.u will alchemist, 
astrologist, wirartl — what you will. This ••hail all he repaired 
all — I begin to see now — eh! 1 begin to see yes, if a pipe by 
which the too cue-sin- vapour could -■ ay. ay.' — right, right,'' 
and he rubbed Ids hands. 

Jacquella was struck with his eiilhu-ia-ui -- “llut surely. 
Master Warner, this has some virtue you have not vouchsafed w 
explain; — confide in me. — can it change ir«>n to gold?" 

“No — but " 

“Can it predict the future?” 

“No — but —” 

“Can it prolong lifr?'* 

“No — but —” 

“Then in (iod's name let us waste no more time about it!” 
said the Duchess, impatiently — “votir art is mine now. Ho, 
there' —< I will send my page to conduct thee loth) apartments, 
and thou shall lodge next to Friar Hungry, • man of wondrous 
lere, Master Warner, and a worthy confrere In Iby researches. 
Hast thou any one of kith and kin at home, to whom thou w ill an¬ 
nounce thy advancement?" 



“All, Lady! Heaven forgive me, I have a daughter — an 
only .Sid — my Sybill, I cannot leave her alone, and —’’ 

“ Well , nothing should distract thy cares front thine art — she 
shall be sent for. i will rank her amongst my maidens. Fare- 
thee-well, Master Warner! At night I will send for thee, and 
nj>|ioint the tasks I would have thee accomplish.” 

So saying, the Duchess quitted the room, and left Adam alone, 
bending over his model iu deep reverie. 

From this absorption it was the poor man’s fate to be agalie 
aroused. 

The peculiar character of the boy-Prince of Gloucester was that 
of one who baling mice seized upon an object, never willingly re¬ 
linquished it. First he crept and slid, and coiled around it as the 
snake. But if craft failed, his passion roused by resistance, 
sprang at Ins prey with a lion's leap: and whoever examines the 
career of this extraordinary personage, will perceive, that what¬ 
ever might he his habitual hypocrisy, he seemed to lose sight of it 
wholly, when once resohed upon force. Then the naked ferocity 
with which the dcstructiu* propensity swept away the objects iu his 
path becomes fearfully and startlingly apparent, and offers & 
strange contract to the wily duplicity with which, in calmer mo¬ 
ments , hr seems to hair sought to coax the victim into his folds. 
Firmly convinced that Adam's engine had been made the medium 
of dangerous and treasonable correspondence with the royal pri¬ 
soner, and, of that suspicious, restless, feverish temperament, 
which never -lept when a fear was wakened, a doubt conceived, he 
had broke from his brother, whose more open valour and less un¬ 
quiet intellect were ever willing to leave the rrown defended but by 
the gibbet for the delected traitor — the sword for the declared foe; 
and obtaining Edward’s permission “to inquire further into these 
strange matters," he sent at ouce for the porter who had conveyed 
the model to the Tower; but that suspicious accomplice was gone. 
The sound of the explosion of the engine had no less startled the 
guard bJlow than the spectators above. Releasing their hold of 
their prisoner, they had, some taken fairly to their heels, 'Others 
rushed into the palace to learn what mischief had ensued; and 
Hugh, with the quick discretion of his north country, had not lost 



so farourahle an opportunity for escape. There, stood tin* dorp*.,' 
wale at the door below , but the guide was vanished. Mor- >on- 
Knned in his suspicions by this disappearance of Adam’s eoinpa- 
trfon, Bicbard, giving some preparatory orders to Catesby, turned 
at once to the room which still held the philosopher and his dot ire.. 
He closed the door on entering, and his brow was dark and sinister 
as he approached the musing inmate. But herr w e must return to 
Sybill. 

VIII. 

The olh woman talks of sorrows — the voting woman dreams «t lose — 
the courtier flies from present power to remruihranri-. «f past hopes 
— and the woridibellerer opens Vlopia. with a an <.f tti.- gtiii.n (or 
the silly sage he ha* seduced into bis schemes tor ami eser- 

more, runs the world a**\! 

Tub old lady looked up from her embroidery-frame, as Sybill 
Bate musing on a stool before her; she scanned the maiden with a 
wistful and somewhat melancholy eye. 

“Fair girl,” she said, breaking a 'donee that bad lasted for 
some moments, “it seems to me that I have seen thy fare before. 
Wort thou never in Queen Margaret'* f.oiirt?" 

“In childhood, yes, I.ady." 

“Do you not remember me ,■ the Dame of I.uugurwtle ? " 

Sybill started in surprise, and ga/rd long before *lie recognised 
the features of her hostess. for the Da tin- id I,ongiie\dle bad been 
tftill, when Sybill was a child at the Court. renowned for mail only 
beauty, and the change w a- greater than the lapse of year* could 
account for. The lady smiled sadly . “Ye*., you mar'el to see 
me thus boot and faded. Maiden. I lost my husband at tbe battle 
•f St. Alban's, and my three sons in the Held of Toulon. My 
lands and my wealth have been ronfisrated to enrich new men; 
Bod to one of them -- one of the enemies of the only king, Alice, 
de J.ongneville will acknowledge, I owe the food for nn board, 
•od the roof for my head. Do you man cl now that I am so 
changed?" 

Sybill rose and kissed the Lady's hand, and the tear that 
sparkled on its surfac/was her only answer. 
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“ I learn," said (lie Dame of Longucviile, “ that your father 
lias . •> order from the Lord Hastings to see King Henry. I trust 
that IteVill rest here as he returns, to tell me how the monarcb- 
s .1 in l hears his afflictions. Rut I know: his example should con¬ 
sole us all.” She paused a moment, and resumed, “Sees your 
father much of the Lord Hastings?” 

“ He neter saw him that I weet of,” answered Sybill, blush¬ 
ing, “the order was given, hut as of usual form to a learned 
seholar." 

“ Hut given to whom?" persisted the Lady. 

‘■To—tome,’’ replied S)bill, fallcringly. 

The Dame of Lnngucvillc smiled. 

‘•Alt, Hastings could .scarcely say no to a prayer from such 
rosy lips. Hut let me not imply aught to disparage his humane 
and gracious heart. To Lord Hastings, next to God and His saints, 
I owe all that is left to me on earth. Strange, that he is not yet 
here. This is the usual day and hour on which he comes, from 
pomp and pleasurement, to visit the lonely widow.” And, pleased 
to find an attentive listener to her grateful loquacity, the Dame 
then proceeded, with warm eulogies upon her protector, to inform 
Sjlnll that her Imshnnd had, in the first outbreak of the Civil War, 
chanced to capture Hastings, and, moved by his valour and youth, 
and some old connexions with his father. Sir Leonard, had fa¬ 
voured his escape from the certain death that awaited him from the 
w rath of the relentless Mai pare!. After (he field ofToUton, Has¬ 
tings had accepted one of the manors confiscated from the attainted 
House of l.ongucv ille , solely that he might restofe it to the widow 
of the lallcn Lmd; and, with a chivalrous consideration, notcou- 
tentrd with lienelieenre, he omitted no occasion to show to the 
noblewoman whatever homage and respect might soothe the pride, 
which, in the poverty of those who have been great, becomes dis¬ 
ease. The loyally of the Lady Longucviile was carried to a senti¬ 
ment, most rare in that day, and rather resembling the devotion 
inspired In the later Stuarts. She made her home within the pre- 
cinets-of the Tower, that, morning and eve, when Henry opened 
his lattice to greet the rising and the setting sun, she might catch a 
dim and distant glance of the captive king, fir animate, by that sad 
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»*gkt, the topes and courage or the Lancastrian emissa*- 1 . •. t** 
whom, fearless of danger, she scrupled not to give rnunA /- fid, 
■f aced, asylum. And yet, perhaps, that sentiment, Ifaoalvzed, 
fed not been pure); and simply loyally. Fur with tlx* thought of 
the Lancastrian monarch — with the glimpse of bis melancholy 
face, were associated countless other, and perhaps more helmed, 
remembrances of her palmy day of beauty and of power, — when 
tor smile had seemed the alar of the galhard, when her glove had 
been the guerdon of the jonst; and with the image of that wnrld- 
despising saint was combined all the sweet remembered vanities of 
the world. 

While Sybill, with enchanted sense, was listening to tin 
praise Of Hastings, a low knock at the door was surreedeij by the 
entrance of that nobleman himself. Not to Lliubrth, in the alcoves 
«f Stone, or on the dais of the palace ball, did the graceful courtier 
bend with more respectful reverence (ban to the powerless widow, 
whose very bread was his alms, for the ’mu- Ingh-breeding of chi¬ 
valry exists not without delicacy of feeling, formed originally by 
WtBttnth of heart ; and, though the warmth may lose its glow . the 
delicacy endures , as the steel, that acquires through hc.it its po¬ 
lish, retain its lustre, even when the shine but betray* the hardness. 

“And how fares my noble l.ady o! I.onguenlle? But need I 
ask? for her cheek still wears the ro*e of Lancaster. A com¬ 
panion? Ha! Mistress Warner, I learn now how murh pleasure 
exists in surprise!" 

“My young visitor," said the dame, “is but an old friend; 
she was one of ,he child-maidens reared at the court of (jueen 
Margaret." 

“In sooth!" exclaimed Hastings; and then, in an altered 
tone, he added, “but I should have guessed so much grace had 
not come all from nature. And y«ur father is gone to «ce the Lord 
Henry, and yon rest, here, his return? Ah, noble lady! may 
yon harbour always surh innoeent Lancastrians.” 

The fascination of this eminent person’s voire and mature was 
such, (hat it soon restored Sybill in the ease she had Inst at hi* 
Sudden entrance. He conversed gaily with the old damdSipon 
such matters of court aperdoic, os in all the changes of state, were 
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^still welcome lo one so long accustomed to court air; but from 
tflt^o time lie addressed himself to Sybil!, and provoked replies 
whitTNiartled herself - for she was not yet well aware of her own 
gifts - by their spirit and intelligence. 

“ You do not tell us,” said the Lady Longueville, sarcastically, 
.“of the happy spousaillcs of Elizabeth's brother with the Duchess 
of Norfolk — a bachelor of twenty, a bride of some eighty-two,* 
Verily, these alliances are new things in the history of English 
royally. But when Edward, who, even if not a rightful king, is 
at least a horn Plaulagcnet, condescended to marry Mistress Eliza¬ 
beth, a horn Woodville, scarce of good gentleman's blood, nought 
^Isc seems strange enough to provoke marvel." 

“ As to the last matter,” returned Hastings, gravely, “though 
her grace the Oueen he no warm friend to me, 1 must needs be¬ 
come her champion and the King's. The lady who refused the 
dishonouring suit of the fairest prince anil the boldest knight in the 
Christian world, thereby made herself worthy of the suit that ho- 
nmned her; it was not Elizabeth Woodville alone that won the 
purple. On the day she mounted a throne, the Chastity of Woman 
herself was frowned.” 

“What!” said the Lady Longueville, angrily, “ mean you to 
say that there is no disgrace in the mal-alliancc of Kite and falcon 
— of Plant,igenct and Woodville — of high-born and mud- 
desrended ?" 

" You forget, lady, that the w idow of Henry the Fifth, Kathe¬ 
rine of Valois, a king's daughter, married the Welch soldier, 
Owen Tudor — that all England teems with brave men horn from 
similar spousaillcs, where love has levelled all distinctions, and 
made a purer hearth, and raised a holder offspring, than the luke¬ 
warm likings of hearts that heat but for lands and gold. Where¬ 
fore, lady, appeal not to me, a squire of dames, a believer in the 
old Parliament of Love; — whoever is fair and chaste, gentle 
and^oving, is, in the eyes of William De Hastings, the mate and 
equal* v^f a king!” 

•—The old chronicler justly calls this a “diabolical marriage.” It 
greatly roused live wrath of the nobles, and indeed of all honourable 
men, as a proof of the shameless avariee of t^e queen's family. 
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Sybil) turned involuntarily as the rourlier spoke thus, with 
animation in bis voice and lire in his eye: she turned. anjJ-her 
breath came quick; - sbe turned, and her look met his‘ and 
those words and that look sauk deep into her heart; they called 
forth brilliant and ambitious dreams; they rooted the prow mg 
love, bat they aided to make it holy; they pate to the delicious 
fancy wbat before it had not paused, on its wing, to sigh for; 
they gave it that, without which all faney, sooner or later, dies; 
they gave it that, which once received in a noble heart, is the e»- 
cuse for untiring faith; they gave it - Horn! 

"And thou wouldst snv," replied the Lady of Longneville, 
with a meaning smile, still more Vmphatii ally — ' thou wouldst 
say that a youlh, brave and well nurtured, ambitious and lo¬ 
ving, ought, in the eyes of rank and pride, to be the mate and 
equal of —“ 

“Ah, noble dame," interrupted Hastings, quickly. “I must 
not prolong encounter with so sharp a wit. Let me leate that 
answer to this fair maidi u , for by rights , it is a challenge in her 
sea, not to mine." 

“How say you then, Mi'lres- Warner?’’ said the dame. 
“Suppose a young heiress, of the loftiest birth , of the broadest 
lands, of the romrhest form - suppose her wooed In a gentle¬ 
man, poor and slalmnless, loll with a mighty soul, h'unto achieve 
greatness, would she lower heisell In heaikeumg to Ins suit?" 

“A maiden, melhmks,” answered Syloli, wtill reiuetant but 
charming hesitation, "raiiimt love duly, if she line unworthily ; 
and if sbe love worthily, it i- not rank n u wealth »he lines." 

“Hut her parents, sweet mistress, may derm differently, 
and should not her love refine submission to their tyranny?" 
asked Hastings. ( 

‘“.N’bv, good my lord, nay," returned Sytiill, shaking her 
head with thmighlful demurenesH. •‘Surely the wooer, if/ie.'ove 
worthily, will not press her to the rinse of a child’* disobedience 
and a parent's wrath !" ' 

"Shrewdly answeredsaid the Dame of t.ongurville. 

“Then she would (fnounre the poor gentleman if the parent 
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■V-'iain her to nmrry a rich lord. Ah, yon hesitate; for a woman’s 
amTftS^n is pleased with the excuse of a child’s obedience.” 

Hastings said this so bitterly, that Sybill could not but per¬ 
ceive that some personal feeling gave significance to bis words. 
Yet how could they be applied to him, — to one now in rank and 
repute equal to the highest below the throne? 

“If the Demoiselle should so choose," said the Dame of 
I.ongueville, “it seemeth to me that the rejected suitor might 
find it facile to disdain ami to forget.” 

Hastings made no reply; but that remarkable and deep shade 
g>f melancholy which sometimes in his gayest hours startled those 
who beheld it, and which had perhaps induced many of the pro¬ 
phecies that circulated, as to the untimely and violent death that 
should close his bright farcer, gathered like a cloud over his broad 
and musing lirovv. At this moment the door opened gently, and 
Robert Hilvard stood at the aperture. He was clad in the dress of 
a friar, but the raised row! showed his features to the Lady of 
Longueville, to whom alone he was visible; and those bold fea¬ 
tures wore literally haggard with agitation and alarm. He lifted 
his linger to his lips, and motioning the lady to follow him, closed 
the door. 

The Dame of I.ongueville rose, and praying her visitors to ex¬ 
cuse Ivor absence for a few moments, she left Hastings ami Sybill 
to themselves. 

“I.ady,” “aid llilyard, in a hollow whisper, as soon as the 
dame appeared in the low hall, communicating on one hand with 
the room just left, on (he other with the street I fear all will bo 
detected. Hush! Adam and the iron roller lltat contains the. 
precious papers have been conducted to Kdvvard’s presence. A 
terrible explosion, possibly connected with the contrivance, caused 
fV |i confusion among the guards, that Hugh escaped to scare nve 
wfai his news. Stationed near the gate in this disguise, I ven- 
turnkto enter the courtyard, ami saw — saw — the Tohmkn- 
toh ! A^hj^toiturer — the hideous, masked, minister of agony, 
led n/vt^ds the chambers in which our hapless messenger is 
exaiimiell bv the ruthless tyrants. Gloucester, the lynx-cved 
tiiaiftiikia, is there!” 
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“0 Margaret, my queen!" exclaimed the Lady of LongnetilK 
**lhe papers will reveal her whcro-about.” ~ v 

**No — she is safe," relumed Hilyard; ‘‘hut thy poor scho¬ 
lar, I tremble for him, and for the heads of all a hum the papers 
name." 

** Wbat can be done' Ha! Lord Hastings is here he is ever 
humane and pitiful. Dare we confide in him?" 

A bright gleam shot over Hilyard’s face. “Yes — yes; let me 
confer with him alone. 1 wait him here — quick!" 

The lady hastened back. Hastings was conversing in a low 
voice with Sybill. She whispered in his ear, drew him into the 
hall, and left him alone with the false friar, whu had drawn the 
cowl over his face. 

“Lord Hastings," said Hilyard, speaking rapidly “you are 
in danger, if not of loss of life, of loss of favour. You gave a 
passport to one Warner to see die ev hing Henry. Warner's 
simplicity (fur lie is innocent ) hath been duped - lie is made the 
bearer of secret intelligence from the unhappy gentlemen who still 
cling to the Lancaster cause. He >s suspected he is examined — 
he maj be questioned by the toiinre. If the treison he discovered, 
it was thy hand signed the passport -• the (.>m‘rn, thou knowest, 
hates thee - the Womivilles thirst fur thy downfall. What handle 
may this give them! Fly, my lord, my son — fly to the lower 
thou mays! vet be in lime — thy wit can screen all that may other¬ 
wise be bare. Save Otis poor scholar runrral this correspon¬ 
dence. — Hark ye. Lord! frown not so haughtily— that corre¬ 
spondence names "thee as one who has taken the gold of G.untLha - 
.minis, and whom, therefore, King Lotus may uulboy. Look hi 
thyself! ” 

A slight blush passed over the pale limw of the great stales- 
man, hut he answered with a steady voire, “ Friar or layman ^ I 
care not which; the gold of the heir of Burgundy was a gift, u^; a 
bribe, lint I need no threats to save, if not too late, (roiu'Vach 
and gibbet, the life of a guiltless mart. I am gone. IJ.'^! Bid 
the maiden, the scholar's daughter, follow me to the Tower* ’ 
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IX. 

Ho* the destructive orga» of l»rince Hickard promises goodly 
development. 

Thk Duke of (lloucesier approached Adam as be stood gazing 
on his model. “Old man," said the l’rinee, touching him with 
the point of his sheathed dagger, “look up and answer. Wbai 
converse hast thou held with Henry of Windsor, and who com¬ 
missioned thee to s isit him in his confinement? Speak, and the 
truth! for kg Holy Paul, 1 am one who can detect a lie, and without 
%ha t door stands — the Tormentor! ’’ 

I'poti a pleasing and joyous dream broke these harsh words: 
for Adam then was full of the conlritanrc by which torepairthe 
defect of the engine; and w ilh this suggestion was blent confusedly 
the thought, that he was now protected by royalty, that he should 
base means and leisure to accomplish his great design, that be 
should have friends whose power could obtain its adoption by (be 
King. He raised his ey es, and that young dark face frowned upon 
him the child menacing the sage — brute force in a pigmy shape, 
having authority of life and death over the giant strength of genius. 
Hut these words, which recalled Warner from his existence as 
philosopher, woke that of the gentle, but brave and honourable 
man which he was, when reduced to earth. 

“Sir," he said, gravely, “iff have consented to hold con¬ 
verse with the unhappy,' it was not as the tell-tale and the espier. 
I had formal warrant for my visit, and I was solicited to render it 
by an early friend and comrade who would he my benefactor in 
aiding with gold my poor studies for the king's people.” 

“Tut!" said Hirhard, impatiently, and playing with his 
gger hilt; “thy words, stealthy and evasive, prrtve thy guilt! 
S^e am I that this iron traitor, with its intricate hollows and rc- 
ss, holds what, unless confessed, will give thee to thehang- 
nian^jipxless all, and thou art spared.’*' 

lid Adam, mildly, “your Highness — for though I 
knoxJtsol your quality, I opine that no one less than royal could so 
menace j if your Highness imagines that J have been entrusted by 
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■ fallen roan, wrong me not by supposing that 1 could fear death 
own than dishonour; forccrles!" (continued Adam. with>..io- 
eent pedantry,) “toputlhecascselioliaslically, and in the logic 
familiar, doubtless, to your Highness, either I hare something to 
confess, or I have not— if I hate — " 

!’ “Hound!" Interrupted the Prince, stamping his foot, " thinkest 
thou to banter me — see!" As his fool shook the flour, the door 
opened , and i man with his arms hare. cou-red from head to foot 
in a black gown of serge, with bis features concealed by a hideous 
mack, stood ominously at the aperture. 

The Prince motioned to the torturer (or tormentor, as lie was 
technically Styled,) to approach, which he did noiselessly , little 
stood, tall, grim and lowering, beside Adam, tike some silent 
and devouring monster by his prey. 

“Dost thou repent thy contumacy ? - A moment, and I render 
my questioning to another!" 

“Sir," saidAdam, drawing himself up, and with so sudden 
a change of mien, that bis loftiness almost aw ed even (tie dauntless 
Richard —- “Sir, my fathers feared not death when they did battle 
for the throne of Kngland; and why ! because in llitir loyal 
valour they placed not the interests of a mortal man, but the cause 
of imperishable Honour! Aud though their om lie a poor scholar, 
and wears not the spurs or gold — though his frame be weak and 
his hairs grey, be loveih Honour also well maw to look without 
dread on Death!" 

Fierce and ruthless, when irritated aud opposed, as the Prince 
was, he was stih in his First youth - ambition had here no motive 
to harden him into stone. He was naturally so brave himself that 
bravery could not fail to win from him something of respect anu* 
sympathy, and he was taken wholly by surprise in hearing th« 
language of g knight and hero from one whom he had regarded {ut 
as the artful Impostor or the despicable intriguer. 

He changed countenance as Warner spoke, ami remain'd a 
moment silent. Thetf^a a thought occurred to him, atasiiehhis 
features rciaacd into a half smile — be beckoned tolfieToimeiiior 
— said a word in his ear —and the horrible intruder nodi, d and 
Withdrew. 
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"Master Warner," then said the Prince, in his customary 
stNict and »cli<lin^ tones — “it were a pity that so gallant a gentle- 
mnnshonld he exposed to peril tor adhesion to a cause that can 
never prosper, and that would be fatal, could it prosper, to our 
common country. For look you, this Margaret, who is now, we 
believe, in London," (here he examined Adam’s countenance, 
which evinced surprise.) “this Margaret, who is seekiog to re¬ 
kindle the brand and brennen of civil war, has already sold for 
base gold, to the enemy of the realm, to Louis XL, that very 
t'alai-. which your fathers, doubtless, lavished their blood to ann^s 
to our possessions. Shame on the lewd harlot' What woman so 
Ibloodv and so dissolute? What man so feeble and craven as her 
Lord?" i 

“Alas! Sir," said Adam — “1 am unfitted for these high 
considerations of state. I live hut for my art, and in it. And 
now , behold how my kingdom is shaken and rent!" he pointed 
with so touching a smile ,*and so simple a sadness, to the broken 
engine, that Richard was moved. 

*• Thou lovest (his, thv toy? I ran comprehend that love for 
some dumb thing that we have toiled for. Ay!” continued the 
prince, thoughtfully — “ay! I have noted myself in life, that 
there are objects, senseless as that mould of iron, which if we 
labour at them, wind' round our hearts as if they were flesh and 
blood. So some mop love learning, others glory, others power. 
Well, man, Hum Invest that mechanical? How many years hast 
limn been about it?" 

"From the lirst to the last, twenty-five ydhrs, and it is still 
incomplete." 

■ •I’m!’' said the Prince, smiling — "Master Warner, thou 

S af the judgment of Solomon -- how the wise King dis- 
f truth by ordering the child’s death.” 
is indeed,” said Adam, unsuspectingly — “a most 
igcstion of native wit and clcrklv wisdom.” 
am I thou approvesl it, Master Warner," said Richard, 
fpoke. the tormentor reappeared with a smith, armed 
lplcments of his trade. 

"Good smith, break into pieces this,stubboro iron; bare all 
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its receptacles; leave oot one fragment standing on tin- other! 
Dotenda est tua Carthago , Master Warner. There is l.al'-. in 
answer to thy logic." 

It is impossible to convey any notion of the terror, the rage, 
the despair, which seized Upon the unhappy sage when these 
words smote his ear, and he saw the smith’s brawny arms swing 
on high the ponderous hammer, lie flung himself between the 
murderous stroke and his beloved model. He embraced the grim 
iron tightly. Kill me!" he exclaimed, sublimely, “killme/ — 
not my thought !” 

“Solomon was verily and indeed a wise king.” said the Ituke. 
wilbalow, inward laugh. “And now. man, I have thee! To 
save thy infant — thine art's hideous infant — confess the whole ’ ” 

It was thrn that a fierce struggle evidently l""h place in Adam's 
bosom. It was. perhaps — () reader! limn, whom pleasure, 
love, ambition, haired, avarice, in thiAe ami voiir ordinary cvisi- 
enee, tempt - it was, prihap-, to him the one arthtemplaliou 
of a life. The changing cmintee.ime, the heaving breast, the 
trembling lip, the eyes that dosed and opened to e!-.se again, as 
it to shut out the unworthy weakness yea, m the whole physical 
man — was seen the crisis <>f ihe mwal struggle. Ami what, in 
truth, to hint, an Kdw.ird or a Item;, a t-.ioeastcr or a York? 
Nothing. But still that msiinrt, tied punuph-, tlijl consneurr, 
ever atrougesl ill those whose eyes ,ire a. i nsii im d to the searrlt of 
truth , prevailed. Sohe rose suddenly arid >|uietly , drew hmiself 
apart, left his work to the Destroyet, .md said 

“Prince, thou art a hoy! l.et .1 boy's v.uee annihilate that 
whicli should have peopled all time. Strike!" 

Kirhard motioned — the haminei descended — the engine aiy*“ 
its appurtenances reeled, and flashed - the doors flew open ti¬ 
the wheels rattled — the sparks flew. And Adam Warner fri to 
the ground, as if the blow had broken his own heart. ■’'’.Hlie 
heeding the insensible victim of his hard and cunniiijpopohry, 
Richard advanced to the inspection of the interior rct'flsen-of the 
niaeffmery. But that which promised Adam's destruction ‘Saved 
him. The heavy stroke had battered io the receptacle of the 
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documents — bad buried them in the layers of Iron. The &Hhlbl 
Eureka, even amidst its injuries and wrecks, ytatind the mot 
of its master. 

The Prince, with impatient hands, explored alt the apertures 
yet revealed, and after wasting many minutes in a fruitless anarch, 
was about to bid the smith complete the work of destruction, 
when the door suddenly opened and Lord Hastings entered. His 
quick eye took in the whole scene — he arrested the lifted am of 
the smith, and passing deliberately to Gloucester, said vMt,# 
profound reverence, but a half reproachful smile, “MyLordl'iiijf 
Lord! your Highness is indeed severe upon my poor scholar.* 
i “Cansl thou answer for thy scholar’s loyalty?” said the Duke, 
gloomily. 

Hastings drew the Prince aside, and said, in a low tone, "His 
loyalty! poor roan, I know not; but his guilclessness, surely, 
yes. Look you, sweet Prince, I know the interest thou bast in 
keeping well with the Earl of Warwick, whom I, in sooth, hare 
slight cause to love. Thou hast trusted me with thy young hopes 
of the Lady Anne; this new Nevitc placed about the King, and 
whoso fortunes Warwick hath made his care, hath, I hare reason 
to think, some love passages with the scholar’s daughter — the 
daughter came to me for the passport. Shall this Marmaduke 
Nevilc hate it to say to bis fair kinswoman, with the unforgiving 
maiicc of a lover's memory, that the princely Gloucester stooped 
to be the torturer of yon poor old man? If there be treason in the 
scholar, or yon haltered craft-work, leave the search to me.” 

The Duke raised his dark, penetrating eyes to those of Hastings, 
which did not quail. For here world-genius encountered world- 
genius, and art, art. 

“Thine argument hath more subtlety and circumlocution than 
sfot with simple truth,” said the Prince, smiling. “But it is 
cnVigh to Richard that Hastings wills protection even to a spy! ” 

Hidings Jtisscd the Duke’s hand in silence, and going to the 
door,. jNiMtilpearcd a moment and returned with Sybil). As she 
cntej^fT jfiile and trembling, Adam rose, and the,girl with a wild 
cry !lcw to his bosom. 

Tho loot of the Haront. I. * (} 
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fit i*«wi«oiM flee, Hastings,” said theDuke, drily. “I 
p&j Master Nexile the lexer, and envy my Lord Chamberlain the 
protector.” '< 

Hastings laughed, for he was well pleased that Richard's 
suspicion took that turn. 

“And now," he said, “I suppose Master Nevile and the 
ISO chess of Bedford's page ipsy enter. Your guard stopped (hem 
Mtherto. They come for this gentleman from her Highness the 
Omen’s Mother.” 

“Eater, Master Nerilc, and you, Sir Page. What is your 

errand? ” 


“My Lady, the Duchess," said the Page, “has sent me tj 
conduct Master Warner to the apartments prepared lor him as her 
special multiplier and alchemist." 

“Whatt” said the Prince, who, unlike the irritable Clarenrc, 
made it his policy to show all decorous homage to the t>ucen‘s kin; 
“hath that illustrious lady taken this gentleman into her service? 
Why announced you not, Master Warner, what at once had saved 
you from further questioning? Lord Hastings, I thank you now 
for your intercession." 

Hastings, in answer, pointed archly at Marmadtike, who was 
aiding Sybil! to support Iter father. “J>u yen suspect me still, 
J»riore?" he whispered. 

The Duke shrugged his shoulders, and Adam, breaking from 
Marmadukc and Sybil!, passed with Miriing steps to the shattered 
labour of his solitary life. He looked at the ruin with mournful 
despondence, with quivering lips. “Have you done with me?” 


then he said, bowing his head low lily, for his pride was gone—\ 
“may we — that is, 1 and this, my poor device, withdraw fronw. 
jour palace? 1 see we arc not fit for Kings! '* 

“Say not so,” said the young Duke, gently, “we hare |,;>w 
ronxinced ourselves of our error, and I craxe thy pardon , M.stcr 
Warner, for my harsh dealing*. As for this, thy toy, ^-King's 
workmen shall set it right for tb*e. Smith, call the fdrttvr^onder, 
to help bear this to—” He paused, and glanced at llastit„s, 

“To my apartment^" said the Chamberlain. “Your Highness 
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may be sure that I will there inspect St. Fear aoi^Kaster Warner: 
no further harm shall chance to thy contrivance.' 

“Come Sir, forgive me," said the Duke.' With gracious 
affability the young Prince held out his hand., the fingers of which 
sparkled with costly gems, to the old man. lie «W man bowed 
as if his beard would have swept the earth, but he did not touch the 
hand. He seemed still in a state between dream and reason, Kfe 
and death: he moved not, spoke not, till the men came ip hear 
the model; and he, then, followed it, his arms foIde4;ihhh* 
gown, tilt, on entering the court, it was borne in a contrary 
direction from his own, to the Chamberlain's apartment; than 
wistfully pursuing it with his eyes, he uttered such a sigh as might 
have conic from a resigned' father losing the last glimpse of a 
beloved son. 

Richard hesitated a moment, loth to relinquish his research, 
and doubtful whether to follow the Eureka for renewed investiga¬ 
tion; but, partly unwilling to compromise bis dignity in tbe eyes 
of Hastings, should bis suspicions prove unfounded, and partly 
indisposed to risk the displeasure of tbe vindictive Duchess of 
Bedford by further molestation of one now under her protection, 
he reluctantly trusted all further inquiry to the well-known loyalty 
of Hastings. 

“If Margaret be in London,” he muttered to bimself, as he 
turned slowly away, “now is the time to seize and chain the 
lioness! Ho, Catcsby, — hither (a valuable man that Catesby — 
a lawyer's nurturing with a bloodhound's nature!) — Catesby, 
while King Edward rides for pleasure, let theu and 1 track the 
scent of his foes. If the she-wolf of Anjou hath ventured hither, 
she hides in some convent or monastery, be sure. See to our 
,palfreys, Catesby! Strange," (added the Prince, muttering to 
finis elf,) “that I am more restless to guard the Crown, than he 
wAo wears it! Nay, a crown is a goodly heirloom in a man’s 
fanklv, and a fair sight to see near — and near — and near —" 

xllKPrincc abruptly paused, opened and shut his right hand 
cOnvqJgmd^, and drew a long sigh. 
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BOOK IV. 


IftTMGGBS OF THE COURT OF EDWARD IT. 


I. 

Margaret el Anjou. 

The day after the events recorded in the Jest section of this 
narrative, and about tfac hour of noon, Robert Hilyard (still in the 
reverend disguise in which he bad accosted Hastings) bent his way 
through the labyrinth of alleys, that ^ound in dingy confusion 
front the Chepe towards the River. 

The purlieus of the Thames, in that day of ineffective police, 
sheltered many who either lived upon plunder, or sought abodes 
that proffered, at alarm, tbe facility of night. Here, sauntering 
la twos or threes, or laxity reclined by the thresholds of plaster 
hats, might be seen that refuse population which is the unholy 
offspring of Civil War — disbanded soldier of either Rose, too 
inured to violence and strife for peaceful employment, and ready 
for any enterprise, by which keen steel wins bright gold. At 
length, our friend stopped before the gate of a small house, on 
the very marge ofthe river, which belonged to one of the many re¬ 
ligious Orders then nisting; but front its site aud aspect, denoted 
tbe poverty seldom their characteristic. Here he knocked; the 
door was opened by a lay-brother, a sign and a smile interchange^ 
and the visitor was ushered into a room belonging to the superb;*, 
but given up for the last few days to a foreign priest, to wbom’ho 
whole cummnoily appeared to consider the reverence of a "faint 
was dne. And yet this priest, who, seated aloue, l(v a rVrocut 
which commanded a partial view of the distant Tower of London, 
received the conspirator, was clad in the humblest serge. His 
lice was smooth and delicate; and tbe animation of tbe aspect, 



the vehement impatience of the gesture, evinced little of the bely 
calm that should belong to those who have relinquished the affaire 
of earth for meditation on the things of heaven. To this personage, 
the sturdy Hiiyard bowed his manly knees; and easting himself at 
the priest’s feet, his eyes, bis countenance, changed from their 
customary hardihood and recklessness, into an expression at once 
of reverence and of pity. 

“Well, man — well, friend — good friend, tried and led 
friend — speak! speak!'* exclaimed the priest, in an aeceojl'fiM|$ 
plainly revealed a foreign birth. 

“Oh! gracious lady! all hope is over: I come but to bid you 
fly. Adam Warner was brought before the usurper; he escaped, 
indeed, the torture, and was faithful to the trust. But the pa¬ 
pers — the secret of the rising, — are in the hands of Hastings.** 

“How long, OLord," said Margaret of Anjon, for she it was, 
tinder that reverend disguise; “how long wilt thou delay the host 
of triumph and revenge ? *' 

The Princess, as she spoke, bad suffered her hood to fall back, 
and her pale, commanding countenance, so well fitted to express 
fiery and terrible emotion, wore that aspect in which many a sen¬ 
tenced man had read his doom; an aspect the more fearful,, inas¬ 
much as the passion that pervaded it did not distort the features, 
but left them locked, rigid, and marble-like in beauty, as the 
head of the Medusa. 

“The day will dawn at last,” said Hiiyard, “ but the judgments 
of Heaven are slow. We are favoured, at the least, that our se¬ 
cret is conGned to a man more merciful than his tribe.” He then 
related to Margaret his interview with Hastings, at the house of 
the Lady Louguevitte, and continued:— "This morning, notan 
■hour since, 1 sought him, (for last evening he did not leave Ed¬ 
vard — a council met at the Tower,) and learned that he had de- 
t#Ned the documents in the recesses of Warner’s engine. Know¬ 
ing,'from your Highness and your spies, that he bad been open 
to the' . rtyi of Charoleis, I spoke to him plainly of the guerdon tiiat 
shouffi await his silence. Friar,” he answered, “ if in this court 
and this world I have found that it were a fool's virtue to be more 
pure than others, and if I know that frshould but provoke the 
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Math of those who profit by Burgundian gold, were I alone (o dis- 
dain ft* glitter; J have still enow of my younger conscience left me 
Dot to make barter of human flesh. Did 1 give these papers to 
Mog Edward, the heads of fifty gallant men, whose error is but 
loyalty to their ancient sovereign, would glut the doomsman. 
Pat," he continued, "I am yet true to my king and his cause; 
I shall know how to advise Edward to the frustrating all your 
Schemes. The districts where yon hoped a rising, will be guarded, 
ftwnen ye count upon will be watched; the Duke of Gloucester, 
Vf$i 9 W Vigilance never sleeps, has learned that the Lady Margaret 
Is nt England, disguised as a priest. To-morrow, ail the Re¬ 
ligions Houses will be searched, if thou knowest where she lies 
concealed, bid her lose not an hour to fly.” 

“I will not fly"’ exclaimed Margaret; "let Edward, if he 
dare, proclaim to my people that their Queen is in her city of Lon¬ 
don. Eet him send his hirelings to seice her. Not in this dress 
shall she be found. - In robes of state, the sceptre in her hand, 
shall they drag the consort of their King to the prison-house of her 
palace.” 

“On my kndhs, great Queen, l implore you to be calm; with 
the loss of your liberty ends indeed all hope of victory, ali chance 
even of struggle. Think not Edward's fears would leave to Mar¬ 
garet the life that bis disdain has spared to your royal spouse. 
Between your prison and your grave, but one secret and bloody 
step! Be ruled, no time to lose! My trusty Hugh, even now. 
Wait* with his boa^below. Relays of horses are ready, night and 
day, to aid you to the coast; while seeking your restoration, I 
have never neglected the facilities for flight. Pause not, O gra¬ 
cious lady; Jet'not your son say — ‘My mother's passion has lost 
me the hope of my grandsire’s crown.’ ” * 

“My boy, my princely boy, my Edward!” exclaimed Mar¬ 
garet , bursting into tears, all the warrior-queen merged in /he 
remembrance of the fond mother. “Ah! faitfaful friend!/Ac is 
go gallant and so beautiful! Oh, he shall rewardibeojiiciThcrc- 
after!” s 

“May be live to crush these barons, and raise this people!” 
Mid the Demagogue of Hbdesdale. “But now, save thyself." 
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“ Bat what! — is it not possible yet to strike the blow! Bftte 
Jet us spur to the North — rather let as hasten die hour of 
and raise the Red Rose through the Ienglhand breadth QfJSMtr 
land!” 

“Ah, lady, if without warrant from your lord—If .wHIjft 
foreign subsidies — if without having yet ripened the ttBje—lf 
without gold, without arms, and without one great harot) onottt 
side, we forestall a rising, all that we have gamed is loaf; Md 
instead of war, you can scarcely provoke ariot. But for IhfllMgr 
cursed alliance of Edward’s daughter with the brothee 
hearted Louis, our triumph had been secure. The French 
gold would have manned a camp, bribed the discontented lords,,' 
and his support have sustained the hopes of the more leal Lancas* 
trians. Rut it is in vain to deny, that if Lord Warwick wilt 
Louis — ” 

“He will not! — he shall not! — Louis, mine own kinsman!” 
exclaimed Margaret, in a voice in which the anguish pierced 
through the louder tone of resentment and disdain. 

“Let us hope that lie will not,” replied Hilyard, soothingly; 
“some chance may yet break olT these nuptials,.and once more 
give us France as our firm ally. But now we must be patient. 
Already Edward is fast wearing away the gloss of his crown — al¬ 
ready the great lords desert his court — already, in the rural pro¬ 
vinces, peasant and franklin complain of the exactions of his mi-r 
nions — already the mighty House of Ncvile frowns sullen on the 
throne it built. Another year, and who knows but the Earl of 
Warwick — the beloved and the fearless — wTose statesman-art 
alone hath severed from you the arms and aid ofFrance—at whose 
lifted finger all England would bristle with armed men — may ride 
.by the side of Margaret through the gates of London.” 

“Evil-omened consoler, never!" exclaimed the princess, 
starting to her feet, with eyes that literally shot fire. “Thinkest 
thou (hat the spirit of a queen lies in me so low and crushed, that 
I, tliff descendant of Charlemagne, could forgive the wrongs 
enduftd from Warwick and his father. Rut thou, though wist 
and royal, art of the Commons; thou knowest not how they feel 
through whose veins rolls the blood of kings! ” 
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B ceid shade fell over Die bold face of Robin ofRcdes- 

be said, with bitterness, “if no misfortune 
ride; to vain would we rebuild thy throne. It is 
t, Margaret of Anjou — these English Commons 
eople, that can alone secure to thee the holding of 
shthe right arm wins. And, beshrewme, much 
Ml love tbyeause — much as thou hast, with thy sorrows and thy 
»'jprfaeefybeauty, glamoured and spelled my heart and my band — 
„«T, sothaVl, the son of a Lollard , forget the wrongs the Lollards 
4 Waletoed from the Bouse of Lancaster — sothatl, who have seen 
the glorious fruitage of a Republic, .yet labour for thee, to over¬ 
shadow the laud with the throne of one — yet — yet, lady — yet, 
ff I thought thou wert to be the same Margaret as of old, looking 
backto tby dead kings, and contemptuous of thy living people, I 
would not bid one mother's son lift Iancc,or bill on thy behalf.” 

;; 1 So resolutely did Robin of Redesdaie utter these words, that 
the Queen's haughty eye fell abashed as he spoke; and her craft. 
Or her intellect, which was keen and prompt where her passions 
Sid net deafen and blind her judgment, instantly relumed to her. 
Few women equalled this once idol of knight aud minstrel, in the 
subduing fascination that she could cicrt in her happier moments. 
Her affability was as gracious as her wrath was savage; and with a 
dignified and winning frankness, she extended her hand to her ally, 
as she answered, in a sweet, humble, womanly, aud almost pe- 
siteot voice— e 

i ; *‘ 0, bravest and lealcst of friends, forgive thy wretched queen. 
Her troubles distract her brain, chide her not if they sour her 
speech. Saints above! will ye not pardon Margaret, if at times 
her nature be turned from the mother's milk into streams of gall' 
add bloody purpose — when ye see, from your homes serene, in 
what a world of strife and falsehood, her very womanhood hath 
grown, unseied! ” she paused a moment, and her uplifted eyes 
shed tears fast and large. Then, with a sigh, she turned to liil- 
yard, and resumed more calmly — “Yes, thou art right — ad¬ 
versity hath taught me much. And though adversity will too often 
bat toed, and npt starverour pride; yet thou — thou hast made me 
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know, tbit there is more of true nobility inthcMunt Children of 
the People, then in many a breast over which flewBthe kingly rob*.’ 
Forgive me, and the danghter of Charlemagne shall yet be a mother 
to the Commons, who claim thee as their brother! ” 

Thoroughly melted, Robin of Redesdale bowed over the band 
held to his lips, and his rough voice trembled as he answered — 
though that answer took bnt the shape of prayer. 

“And now,’’ said the Princess, smiling, "to make peace 
lasting between us; — I conquer myself — I yield to thy counsels. 
Once more the fugitive, I abandon the city dial contains Henry’s 
unheeded prison. See, I am ready. Who will know Margaret in 
this attire? Lead on!" 

Rejoiced to seize advantage of this altered and submissive 
mood, Robin instantly took the way through a narrow passage, to 
a small door communicating with the river. There, Hugh was 
waiting in a small boat, mpored to the damp and discoloured stairs. 

Robin, by a gesture, checked the man’s impulse to throw 
himself at the feet of the pretended priest, and bade him put forth 
his best speed. The Princess seated herself by the helm, and the 
little boat cut rapidly through the noble stream. Galleys, gay and 
gilded, with armorial streamers, and filled with nobles and gal¬ 
lants, passed them, noisy with mirth or music, on their way. 
These the fallen sovereign heeded not; but, with all her faults, 
the woman's heart beating in tier bosom — she who, in prosperity, 
bad so often wrought ruin, and shame, and woe to her gentle 
lord; she who had been reckless of her trust ais queen, and in¬ 
curred grave — but, let us charitably hope, unjust — suspicion, 
of her faith as wife, still fixed her eyes on the gloomy tower that 
contained her captive husband, and felt that she could have for¬ 
gotten awhile even the loss of power if but permitted to fall on that 
plighted heart, and weep over the Past with the woe-worn bride¬ 
groom ofber youth. 
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II. 

1b *faicb are laid open to the reader the character of Edward the Fourth 
and that or his court, with the macbinations'.of the Woodvillrs against 
the Earl of Warwick, 

Scarce need,it be said to those who hare looked with some 
philosophy upon human life, that the young existence of Master 
ftfarmadufce ISevile, once fairly merged in the Great Common Sea, 
will rarely reappear before us individualized and distinct. The 
type of the provincial cadet of the day, hastening Courtwards to 
seek, his fortune, he.becomes lost amidst the gigantic characters 
.and fervid passions that alone stand forth in History. And, as in 
reading biography, we first take interest in the individual who 
narrates, but if his career shall pass into that broader and more 
stirring life, in whiclt lie mingles with those who have left a more 
dazzling memory than his own, w r e find the interest change front 
the narrator to those by whom he is surrounded and eclipsed, 
— so, in this record of a time, we scarce follow our young ad¬ 
venturer into the Court of the brilliant Edward, ere the scene itself 
allures and separates us from our guide; his mission is, as it were, 
well nigh done. We leave, then, for awhile, this hold, frank 
nature — fresh from the health of the rural life — gradually to im¬ 
prove, or deprave itself, in the companionship it linds. The ex¬ 
ample of the Lords Hastings, Scales, and Worcester, and the 
accomplishments of the two younger l’rinces of York, especially 
the Duke of Gloucester, had diffused among the younger and gayer 
pari of the Court that growing taste for letters which had some¬ 
what slept during the dynasty of the House of Lancaster; and 
Marmaduke's mind became aware that learning w as no longer the 
peculiar distinction of the Church, and that Warwick was behind 
bis age, when he boasted "that the sword was more familiar to 
him than the pen.” He had the sagacity to perceive that the alliance 
with the great Earl did not conduce to his popularity at courf; and, 
even in the King's presence, the courtiers permitted themselves 
many taunts and jests at the fiery Warwick, whirls they would 
have bitten out their tongues ere they would have vented before the 
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Earl himself. But, though the Nevile sufficients controlled his 
native candour not to incur unprofitable quarrel, by ill-mannered 
and unseasonable defence of the Hero-Baron, yvhen sneered at or 
assailed, he had enough of the soldier and the man In him, not to 
be tainted by the envy of the time and place — not to lose his 
gratitude to his patron, nor his respect for the bulwark of the 
country. Rather, it may be said, that Warwick gained in bis 
estimation whenever compared with the gay and silken personages 
who avenged themselves by words for his superiority in deeds. 
Not only as a soldier, but as a statesman — the great and peculiar 
merits of the Earl were visible in all those measures which 
emanated solely from himself.. Though so indifferently educated, 
his busy, practical career, his affable mixing with ail classes,'and 
his hearty, national sympathies, made hint so well acquainted 
with the interests of bis country and the habits of his countrymen, 
that he was far more lilted to rule than the scientific Worcester or 
the learned Scales. The young Duke of Gloucester presented a 
marked contrast to the general levity of the Court, in speaking of 
this powerful nobleman. He never named him but with respect, 
and was pointedly courteous to even the humblest member of the 
Earl’s family. In this he appeared to advantage, by the side of 
Clarence, whose weakness of disposition made him take the tone 
of the society in which he was thrown, and who, while really loving 
Warwick, often smiled at the jests against him — not, indeed, if 
uttered by the Queen or her family, of whom he ill concealed his 
jealousy and hatred. 

The whole Court was animated and pregnant with a spirit of 
intrigue, which the artful cunning of the Queen, the astute policy 
of Jacquetta , and the animosity of the different factions had fo¬ 
mented , to a degree quite unknown under former reigns. It was 
a place in which the Wit of young men grew old rapidly: Amidst 
stratagem, and plot, and ambitions design, and stealthy over¬ 
reaching, the boyhood of Richard the Third passed to its relentless 
manhood: such is the inevitable fruit of that sera in civilization 
when a martial aristocracy first begins to merge into a voluptuous 
court. 

Through this moving and shifting web Of ambitipn and intrigue 
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Ilia royal Edward moved with a careless grace: simple himself, 
dMCanse his object was won, and pleasure had supplanted ambi¬ 
tion. His indolent , joyous temper, served to deaden his power¬ 
edintellect; or, rather, his intellect was now lost in the sensual 
Stream through which it flowed. Ever in pursuit of some new 
face, his schemes and counter-schemes were limited to cheat a 
husband or deceive a wife; and dexterous and successful, no doubt, 
they were. But a vice always more destructive than the love of 
women began also to reign over him, — viz., the intemperance of 
the table. The fastidious and graceful epicurism of the early Nor¬ 
mans, inclined to dainties but abhorring excess, and regarding 
with astonished disdain the heavy meats and deep draughts of the 
Saxon, had long ceased to characterize the offspring of that noblest 
of all noble races. Warwick, whose stately manliness was dis¬ 
gusted with whatever savoured of cfTciniuacy or debauch, used to 
declare that he would rather fight fifty battles for Edward IV. than 
onee sup with him! Feasts were prolonged for hours, and the 
banquets of this King of the Middle Ages almost resembled those 
of the later Roman emperors. The Lord Montagu did not share 
the abstemiousness of his brother of Warwick. He was, next to 
Hastings, the Kifig's chosen and most favourite companion. He 
ate almost as much as the King, and he drank very little less Of 
few courtiers could the same be said. Over the lavish profligacy 
and excess of the Court, however, a veil, dazzling to the young 
and high-spirited, was thrown. Edward was thoroughly the cava¬ 
lier, deeply emljued with the romance of chivalry, and, while 
making the absolute woman his plaything, always treated the ideal 
woman as a goddess. A refined gallantry — a deferential courtesy 
to dame and demoiselle — united the language of an Amadis with 
the licentiousness of a Gaolor; and a far more alluring contrast 
than the Court of Charles If. presented to the grim Commonw ealth, 
seduced the vulgar in that of this most brave and most beautiful 
prince, when compared with the mournful and lugubrious circles 
in which Henry VI. had reigned and prayed. Edward himself, 
too, it was so impossible to judge with severe jus'icc, that his ex¬ 
traordinary popularity in London; where he was daily seen, was 
never diminished by b& faults; be was so bold in the field, yet so 
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mild in the chamber; when his passions slept, be was so thorough¬ 
ly good-natured and social — so kind to all about his person — s» 
hearty and gladsome in his talk and in his vices ~ so magnificent' 
and so generous withal; and, despite his indolence, his capacities 
for business were marvellous: — and these last commanded the 
reverence of the good Londoners: he often administered justice' 
liimseif, like the Caliphs of the Epst, and with great acuteness and 
address. Like all extravagant men, he had a wholesome touch of 
avarice. That contempt for commerce which characterizes arao- 
deni aristocracy .was iiule felt by the nobles of that day, with (ho 
exception of such blunt patricians as Lord Warwick or Raoul do 
Fulke. The great house of De_ la Pole, (Duke of Suffolk,) the heir 
of which married Edward’s sister, Elizabeth, had been founded 
by a merchant of Hull. Earls and archbishops scrupled not to 
derive revenues from what we should now esteem the literal resour¬ 
ces of trade. * No house had ever shown itself on this point more 
liberal in its policy, more’free from feudal prejudices, lhaulbatof 


The Abbot of St. Albans (temp. Henry III.) was a render of Yar¬ 
mouth bloaters. The 0 tcrcian Monks were wool-merchants; and Mac- 
pherson tells us of a uple of Ireland bishops who got a licence from 
llerirj VI. for smugging. (Matthew Paris. Maophcrson's Annals of 
Commerce, to.) As th i Whig historians generally have thought fit to 
consider tlie Lancastria cause the more “ liberal ” of the two, because 
llenry IV. was the popular choice, and, in fact, an elected, not an 
hereditary king, so it cannot be too emphatically repeated, that the 
accession of Edward IV. was the success of two new and two highly 
popular principles — the one, that of church rcfoimt, the other, that 
of commercial calculation. All that immense section, almost a majo¬ 
rity of the people . who had been persecuted by the Lancastrian kings at 
Lollards, revenged on Henry the aggrieved rights of religious toleration. 
On the other hand, though Henry IV., who was immeasurably superior 
to Ids warlike son in intellect and statesmanship, had favoured the 
growing commercial spirit, it had. received nothing but injury under 
Henry V., and little better than contempt under Henry VI. The acces¬ 
sion of the Yorkists was, then, on two grounds, n ureal popular move¬ 
ment ; and it was followed by a third advantage to the papular cause— 
vi*., in the determined desire both of Edward and Richard III. to destroy, 
the dangerous indticnce of the old feudal aristocracy. To this eni 
Edward laboured in the creation of a court noblesse; and Richard, with 
the more dogged resolution that belonged to him, went at once to the 
root of the feudal power, in forbidding the Nobles to give badges and 
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die Phmlagenets. Even Edward II. ra tenacious of the com¬ 
merce with Genoa , and an intercourse with the merchant princes 
of (hat republic probably served to associate the pursuits of com¬ 
merce with the notion of rank and power. Edward III. is still 
called the Father of English Commerce; but Edward IV. carried 
the theories of his ancestors into far more extensive practice, for 
bis own personal profit. This king, so indolent in the palace, was 
literally the most active merchant in the mart. He traded largely 
ill ships of bis own, freighted with his own goods; and though, 
according to sound modern economies, this was anything but an 
aid to commerce, seeing that no private merchant could compete 
With a royal trader, who went out and came in duty-free, yet cer¬ 
tainly the mere companionship and association in risk and gain, 
and the common conversation that it made between the affable 
monarch and the homeliest trader, served to increase his popu¬ 
larity, and to couple it with respect for practical sense. Edward IV. 
was in all this pre-eminently the Man ok ms Age — not an inch 
behind it or before! And, in addition to this happy position, lie 
was one of those darlings of Nature, so nITIucuf. and blest in gifts 
of person, mind, and outward show, that it is only at the distance 
of posterity we ask why men of his own age admired the false, the 
licentious, and the cruel, where those contemporaries, over- 
dazzled, saw but the heroic and the joyous, the young, the beauti¬ 
ful, — the affable to friend, and the terrible to foe! 

It was necessary to say tfius much on the commercial tendencies 
of Edward, because, at this epoch, they operated greatly, besides 
other motives shortly to be made clear, in favour of the plot laid 
by the enemies of the Earl of Warwick, to dishonour that powerful 
minister, and drive him from the councils of the King. 

liveries;+ in other wonts, to appropriate armies under the name of 
retainers. Henry VII., in short, did not originate the policy for which 
he has monopolized the credit; he did hut steadily follow out the theory 
of raising the middle class and bumbling the baronial, which the House 
of York first put into practice. 

+ This also was forbidden, it is true, by the edict of Edward IV., 
as well as by his predecessors from the reign ot Hirhard 11., but 
no king seems to have had the courage to enforce the prohibition 
before Richard the Third. 
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One morning, Hastings received a summons to attend Edward# 
and on entering the royal chamber, he found already assembled^ 
Lord Hirers, the Queen’s father, Anthony Woodrille, and the’ 
Earl of Worcester. 

The King seemed thoughtful; he beckoned Hastings to ap¬ 
proach, and placed in his hand a letter, dated from Rouen. "Read 
and judge, Hastings,” said Edward. 

The letter was from a gentleman in Warwick's train. It gars 
a glowing account of the honours accorded to tbeEarl by LouisXJ., 
greater than those ever before manifested to a subject, and pre«- 
cccdedthus: — “But it is just I should apprize you that there be 
strange rumours as to the marvellous love that King Louis shows 
my lord the Earl. He lodged) in the next house to him, and hath 
even had an opening made in the partition wall between bis own 
chamber and the Earl's. Men do say that the King visits him 
nightly, and there be thos^ who think that so much stealthy inter¬ 
course between an English ambassador and the kinsman df Mar¬ 
garet of Anjou bodeth small profit to our Grace the King.” 

“I observe,” said Hastings, glancing to the superscription, 
“ that this letter is addressed to my Lord Rivers. Can he avouch 
the fidelity of his correspondent?” 

“Surely yes," answered Rivers; “it is a gentleman of mj 
own Mood.” 

“Were he not so accredited," returned Hastings, “I should 
question the truth of a man who can thus consent to play the spy 
upon his lord and superior.” 

“The public weal justifies all things,” said tnc Earl of Worce- 
sler, (who, though by marriage nearly connected to Warwick, 
eyed his power with the jealous srorn w hich the man of book-lore 
often feds ftronc whose talent lies in action,) — "so held onr 
masters in all state-craft, the Greek and Roman.” 

“Ccrtes,” said Sir Anthony Woodrille, “it grfeveth the 
pride of an English knight, that wc should be beholden for cour¬ 
tesies to the horn foe of England, which I take the Frenchman 
naturally to be.” 

“Ah," said Edward, smiling sternly, “I would rather be, 
myself, with banner and trump, before the wails qf Paris, than 



fending my cousin, the Earl, to beg the French king’s brother to 
accept my sister as a bride. And what is to become of my good 
merchant-ships, if Burgundy take umbrage, and close its ports? ” 
•‘Beau Sire," said Hastings, “thou knowest how little cause 
jthave to love the Earl of Warwick. We all here, save your gra¬ 
cious self, bear the memory of some affront rendered to us by his 
pride and heat of mood; but in this council 1 must cease to be 
William de Hastings, and be all and wholly the Kiug's servant. 
Isay first, then, with reverence to these noble peers, that War¬ 
wick's faith to the House of York is too well proven to become su¬ 
spected because of the courtesies of King Louis —■ an artful craft, 
as it clearly seems to me of the wily Frenchman, to weaken your 
throne, by provoking your distrust of its great supporter. Fall 
ire not into such a snareMoreover, we may be sure that War¬ 
wick cannot be false, if he achieve the object of his embassy — 
viz., detach Louis from the side of Margaret and Lancaster, by 
close alliance with Edward and York. 'Secondly, Sire, with re¬ 
gard to that alliance which it seems you would repent — I hold 
now, as I have held ever, that it is a master-stroke in policy, and 
the Earl in this proves his sharp brain worthy his strong arm; for 
as bisHighness the Duke of Gloucester hath now clearly discovered 
that Margaret of Anjou has been of late in London, and that trea¬ 
sonable designs were meditated, though now frustrated, so we 
may ask why the friends of Lancaster really stood aloof? why all 
conspiracy was, and is in vain? — Because, Sire, of this very 
alliance with France; because the gold and subsidies of Louis 
are not forthcorffing; because the Lancastrians sec that if once 
Lord Warwick win France from the Red Rose, nothing short of 
such a miracle as their gaining Warwick instead can give a hope to 
their treason. Your Highness fears the anger of Burgundy, and 
the suspension of your trade with the Flemings; but forgive me — 
Ibis is not reasonable. Burgundy dare uol offend England, 
matched, as its arms are, with France; the Flemings gain more by 
you than you gain by the Flemings, and those interested burghers 
will not suffer any prince's quarrel to damage their commerce. 
Charolois may bluster and threat, butithc storm will pass; and 
Burgundy will be contented, if England retrain neutral in the feud 
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with France. AH these reasons, Sire, urge tpe'to support mj‘ 
private foe, the Lord Warwick, ami to pray you to give no eartp 
the discrediting his honour and his embassy." 

The profound sagacity of these remarks, the reptile of the 
speaker, and the well-known grudge between him and Warwick, 
for reasons hereafter to be explained, produced a strong effect 
upon the intellect of Edward , always vigorous, save when cloudedl 
with passion, Rut Rivers, whose malice to the Ear! was indotnf*- 
tahle, coldly recommenced. 

“With submission to the Lord Hastings, Sire, whom ire 
know that love sometimes blinds, and whose allegiance to the 
Earl's fair sister, the Lady of fionville, perchance somewhat moves 
him to forget the day when Lord Warwick — " 

“Cease, my lord," said Hastings, white with suppressed 
anger; “these references beseem not the councils of grave men.” 

“Tut, Hastings," said Edward, laughing merrily— “women 
mix themselves up in all things: hoard or council, bed or battle — 
wherever there is mischief astir, there, besure, peeps a woman’s 
sly face from her wimple. Croon, Rivers.” 

‘‘Your pardon, my Lord Hastings,” said Rivers — “Iknew 
not my thrust went so home; there is another letter I have not yet 
laid before the King.” He drew fortli a scroll from his bosom, 
and read as follows: — 

“Yesterday the Earl feasted the King, and as, in discharge of 
mine office, I carved for my lord, I heard King Louis say — 
‘I’asqne Dieu, my Lord Warwick; our couriers bring us word 
that Count Charolois declares he shall yet wed the Lady Margaret, 
and that he laughs at your ambassage. What if our brother, King 
Edward, fall back from the treaty?’ -He dare not!' said the Earl.” 

“Dare not!” exclaimed Edward, starling to his feet, and 
striking the table with his clenched hand, “Dare not! Hastings, 
hear you that?” 

Hastings bowed bis head, in assent. “Is that all, Lord 
Rivers?" 

"All! and nietliinksenough.” 

"Enough, by my lialidome!” said Edward, laughing bitterly; 
“lieshall see what a king dares, when a subject threatens. Admit 
T'kt.tait of f/n’ thiriini. 1. J3 
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the Whorshipful the Deputies from our City of London — I.ord- 
£bambcrlam, it is thine office — they await in the ante-room.” 

Hastings gravely obeyed, and in crimson gowns, with purple 
hoods, and gold chains, marshalled into (he King's presence a 
-goodly deputation from the various corporate companies of 
London. 

These personages advanced within a few paces of the dais, and 
there baited and knelt, while their spokesman read, on his knees, 
a long petition, praying the King to take into his gracious conside¬ 
ration the-state of the trade with the Flemings: and though not 
absolutely venturing to name or to deprecate the meditated alliance 
with France, beseeching his Grace to satisfy them as to certain ru¬ 
mours, already very prejudicial to their commerce, of the possi¬ 
bility of a breach with the Duke of Burgundy. The Merchant- 
King listened with great attention and affability to tins petition; 
and replied , shortly, that he thanked the deputation for iheir zeal 
for the public weal — that a king would have enough to do, if he 
contravened every gossip’s talc; hut that it was his firm purpose to 
protect, in all ways, the London traders, and to maintain the 
most amicable understanding with the Duke of Burgundy. 

The supplicalors then withdrew from the royal presence. 

“>’otc you how gracious the King was to me'.’” whispered 
Master Hey ford to one uf bis brethren; “he looked at me while he 
answered." 

“Coxcomb!" muttered the confidant, “as if 1 did not catch 
his eye, when h»said, ‘ Ye arc the pillars of the public weal.' But 
because Master Heyford has a handsome wife, he thinks he tossetii 
all London on tiis own horns! ” 

As the citizens wore quilting the palace. Lord Rivers joined 
them. “ Vou will thank me for suggesting this deputation, worthy 
Sirs,” said he, smiling significantly; “you have tinted it well! ”— 
and passing by them, without further comment, he took the way 
to the Queen’s chamber. 

Elizabeth was playing with her infant daughter, tossing the 
child in the air, and laughing at its riotous laughter. The stern 
old Duchess ofBedfo|d, leaning over the hack of the state-chair, 
looked on with all a grandmother's pride, ami half-chanted a 
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nursery rhyme. It was n sight fair to see! Elizabeth never seemed 
more, lovely: her artificial, dissimulating smile, changed into 
hearty, maternal glee; her smooth cheek flushed with exercise, 
a stray ringlet escaping front the stiff coif! — And, alas, the 
moment the two ladies eaugiit sight of Rivers, all thecharnrwSS 
dissolved — the child was hastily put on the fioor — the Queen, 
half ashamed of being natural, even before her father, smoothed, 
back the rebel lock, and the Duchess, breaking off in the midslOf 
her grandam song, exclaimed — 

“Well, well! — bow thrives our policy?” 

“The King," answered Rivers, “is in the very mood we could 
desire. At the words, ‘He does not dare!’ the Plantagenet 
sprung up in his breast; and now, lest he ask to sec the rest of the 
letter, thus I destroy it;" — and flinging the scroll in the blazing 
hearth, he watched it consume. 

“Why this. Sir?” said the Queen. 

“Because, my Elizabeth, the hold words glided off into a 
decent gloss—‘ He does not dare said Warwick, ‘ because what 
a noble heart (hires h ast , is to hehj the plighted word, and U’hat 
the hind heart shuns must is Id wrong the confiding friend.’” 

“it was fortunate,” said the Duchess, “that Edward took 
heatat the first words, nor stopped, it seems, for the rest!” 

“I was prepared, Jarquetta; —had he asked to see the rest, 
1 should have dropped the scroll inlo Ihc brazier, as containing 
what I would not dare to read. Courage! Edward has seen the 
merchants; he has flouted Hastings — who would gainsay us. 
For the rest, Elizabeth, be it jours to speak of affronts paid by the 
Karl to vour Highness; be it yours, Jarquctta, to rouse Edward’s 
pride, by dwelling on Warwick's overweening power. Be it mine, 
to enlist Ifis interests on behalf of his merchandise; he it Mar¬ 
garet's , to move his heart by soft tears for the bold Charolois; and 
’ere a month be told, Warwick shall find his embassy a thriftless 
laughing-stock, and no shade pass belwccu the House of Wood- 
ville and the sun of England.” 

“I am scarce queen, while Warwick is miuister," said Eliza¬ 
beth, vindictively. “How lie taunted mciy the garden, when we 
met last!” 


Kl* 
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“But hark you, daughter and Indy liege, hark von! Edward 
1$ not prepared for the decisive stroke. I have arranged with 
Anthony, whose chivalrous follies lit him not for full comprehen- 
sfen of our objects, how upon fair excuse the heir of Burgundy's 
Brother — the Count dc la Roche — shall visit London, and the 
Coant ouce here, all is ours! Hush! lake up the little one — 
Edward comes! ” 


III. 


'Wherein ^faster Nicholas Alwyn visits tin 1 court, and then* learns matter 
of which the aeule reader will judge fur lnmsi ll. 


It was a morning towards the end of May, (some little time 
after Edward's gracious reception of the London deputies ,) w hen 
Nicholas Alwyil, accompanied bv two servitors armed to the teeth 
— for they carried with them goods of much value, and even in the 
broad daylight, and amidst the most frequented parts of the city, 
men still confided little in the security of the law arrived at iIre 
Tower, and was conducted to the. piescnce of the Queen. 

Elizabeth and her mother were engaged in animated hut 
whispered conversation, when the goldsmith entered; and there 
was an unusual gaiety in the Queen's countenance as she turned to 
Alwyn and bade him show her his newest £auds. 

While, with a curiosity and eagerness that seemed almost 
childlike, Elizabeth turned over rings, chains, ami brooches, 
scarcely listening to Alwyn’s comments on the lustre of the gems 
or the quaintness of the fashion, the Duchess disappeared for a 
moment, and returned with the I’rincestJUargaret. 

Th is young princess had much of the majestic beauty of her 
royal brother, but, instead of the frank, careless expression, so 
fascinating in Edward, there was, in her full and curved lip, 
and bright, large eye, something at once of haughtiness and 
passion, which spoke a decision and vivacity of character beyond 
ber years. 

‘‘Choose for thyself, sweetheart and daughter mine,” said the 
Duchess, affectionately placing her baud on Margaret's luxuriant 
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hair, “and let the noble visitor we await confess tbat our roseof 
England oulblooms the world.” 

The Princess coloured with complacent vanity at these words, 
and, drawing near the Queen, looked silently at a collar of pearls, 
which Elizabeth held. 

“ If] may adventure so to say,” observed Alwyn, “ pearls will 
mightily beseem her highness's youthful bloom; and lo! here hit 
some adornments for the bodice or partclct, lo sort with the collar;' 
not,” added the goldsmith, bowing low, and looking down, “not^, 
perchance, displeasing to her highness, in that they are wrought 
in the guise of the fleur-de-lis —” 

An impatient gesture in the Queen, and a sudden cloud over 
the fair brow of .Margaret, instantly betokened to the shrewd trader 
that lie had committed some most unwelcome error in this last 
allusion lo the alliance witli King Louis of France, which, accord¬ 
ing to rumour, the Earl of Warwick had well nigh brought to a 
successful negotiation; and to convince him yet more of his mis¬ 
take, the Duchess said, haughtily — “Good fellow, be contented 
to display thy goods, and spare us thy comments. As for thy 
hideous lieur-de-lis, an’ thy master had uo better device, be would 
not long rest the King's jeweller!" 

“1 have no heart for the pearls," said Margaret, abruptly; 
“they are at best pale and sicklied. What hast thou of bolder 
ornament, and more dazzling lusiruusncss?” 

“These emeralds, it is said, were once among the jewels oflhe 
great House of burgundy," observed Nicholas, «lowly, and filing 
his keen, sagacious look on the royal purchasers. 

“ Of burgundy!" exclaimed the Queen. 

“ It is truesaid the Duchess of Bedford, looking at the orna¬ 
ment with care, and slightly colouring—for, in fact, the jewels 
had been a present from Philip the Good to the Duke of Bedford, 
and the exigencies of Ihe civil wars had led, some time since, first, 
to their mortgage, or rather pawn, and then to their sale. 

The Princess passed her arm affectionately round Jacquetta's 
neck, and said, “ If you leave me my choice, I will have none but 
these emeralds." 

The two elder ladies exchanged looks and smiles- 
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“Hastthos travelled, young man?” asked (he Duchess. 

"Not in foreiga parts, gracious lady, but i have lived much 
with those who have been great wanderers.” 

"Ah! and what say they of the ancient friends of mine house, 
(be Princes of Burgundy? " 

'•Lady, alt men agree that a nobler prince and a jti-.ler than 
Puke Philip never reigned over brave men; and those who have 
seen the wisdom of his rule, grieve sorely to think so cirrllpnt and 
mighty a lord should have trouble brought to his old age by the 
turbulence of his son, the Count ofCharolois.” 

Again Margaret's fair brow lowered, and the Duchess hastened 
to answer — “The disputes between princes, young man, ran 
gtiyer be rightly understood by such as thou and thy friends. The 
Count ofCharolois is a noble gentleman; and tire in youth will 
break out. Richard the Lion-hearted of England, was not less 
puissant a king for the troubles he occasioned to his sire when 
prince.” 

Alwyn bit his lip, to restrain a reply that might not have been 
well received; and the Queen, pulling aside the emeralds and a 
few other triukets, said, smilingly, to the Duchess, “Shall the 
King pay for these, or have thy learned men yet discovered the 
Great Secret?" 

“Nay,” wicked child, said the Duchess, "thou Invest to ban¬ 
ter me; and truth to say, more gold has been melted in the crucible 
than as yet promises ever to come out of it; hut my new alchemist. 
Master Warner, .seems to have gone nearer to the result than any 
I have yet known. Meanwhile the King's tieasurer must, per¬ 
force, supply the gear to the King's sisicr.” 

The Queen wrote an order on the oflirer thus referred to , who 
was ho other than her own father, LordKivers; ami Alwyn, put¬ 
ting up his goods, was about to withdraw, when the Duchess 
said, carelessly, "Good youth, the dealings of our merchants 
are more with Flanders than with France _ is it not so?" 

"Surely," said Alwyn, "the Flemings arc good traders and 
honest folk." 

“It is well known, I trust, in the city of London, that, this 
new alliance with France is the work of their favourite, the Lord 
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Warwick," said the Duchess,, seam fully; •'‘•.^rtwhatewri^ 
Karl docs is right with ye of the hood and cap, even though ts 
were to leave yon river without one merchant-mast.” 

“Whatever be our thoughts, puissant lady,” said, Alwyn, 
cantiou'.ly, “we give them not vent to the meddling with state 
affairs." 

“Ay,” persisted Jaequella, “thine answer is loyal and .diff¬ 
ered. But an’ the Lord Warwick had sought alliance with the 
Count of Chnrolois, would there have been brighter bonfires than 
ye will see in Sinithficld, when ye hear that business with $§• 
Flemings is surrendered for fine words from King Louis the 
Cunning?" 

“ We trust too much to our King's love for the citizens of Lon¬ 
don. tu fear that surrender, please your highness,” answered 
Alwyn; “our King himself is th» tirst of our merchants, and he 
hath given a gracious answer to the deputation from our city.” 

“You speak wisely. Sir," said the Queen; “and your King 
will yet defend you from tbj plots of your enemies. You may 
retire." 

Alwyn, glad to he released from questionings but little to bis 
taste, hastened to depart. At the gate of the Royal lodge, be 
gave his caskets to the servitors who attended him, and passing 
slowly along the court-yard, thus soliloquized : — 

“Our neighbours the Scotch say, ‘It is good fishing in muddy 
waters;’ hut he who lishes into the secrets of courts must bait 
with his head. What mischief doth that crafty quean — the proud 
Duchess — devise? Cm! They are thinking still to match the 
young Princess with the hot Count of Charoluis. Better for trade, 
it is true, to be hand in hand with the Flemings; bui there are 
two sides to a loaf. If (hey play such a trick on the stout Earl, he 
is not a man to sit down and do nothing. More food for the ravens, 
I fear — more brown hills and bright lances in the green fields of 
poor England! — and King Louis is an awful carle, to sow flaz in 
his neighbour's house, when the torches are burning. Cm! Here 
is fair Marmadnke. He looks brave in his gay supcr-tunic. Well, 
Sir and foster-brother, how fare you at Court?” 

“My dear Nicholas, a merry welcome and hearty to your sharp. 
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thoughtful face. Ah , man! we shall have a gay time for you ven¬ 
dors Of gewgaws. There arc to be revels and jousts — rev els in 
the Tower, and jousts in Sniilhtidd. We gentles arc already 
hard at practice in the Tilt-yard.” 

“Sham battles are better than realoues, Master Nevilc! But 

what is in the wind?” 

“Asail, Nicholas! a sail, bound to England ! Know that the 
Count of Cbarolois has permitted Sir Anthony Count de la Ilorhe, 
his bastard brother, to come over to London, to cross lam es with 
our own Sir Anthony Lord Scales. It is an old challenge, and 
right royally will the encounter be held.” 

“Urn!” muttered Alwyn — “this bastard, then, is the ear¬ 
lier pigeon. And,” said he, aloud — “is it only to richange 
hard blows that Sir Anthony of Burgundy comes over to corner 
with Sir Anthony of England? is there no court rumour of other 
matters between them?” 

“Nay. What else? Plague on you craftsmen ! Ye cannot 
even comprehend the pleasure and (itstime two knights take in the 
storm of the lists !" 

“I humbly avow it, Master Nevilc. But it seemeth , indeed, 
Strange to me that the Count of Cbarolois should lake this very mo¬ 
ment to send envoys of courtesy, when so sharp a slight has been 
put on his pride, and so dangerous a blow struck at his interests, 
as the alliance between the French Prince and the Lady .Margaret. 
Bold Charles has $omc cunning, I trow, which your kinsman of 
Warwick is not here to delect." 

“Tush, mao! Trade, I see, teaches yc all so to cheat and 
overreach ,* that ye suppose a knight’s burgonot is as full of tricks 
end traps as a citizen’s fiat-cap. Would, though, that my kins¬ 
man of Warwick were here," added Marmaduke, in a low 
whisper, “for the women and the courtiers arc doing their best to 
belie him.” 

“Keep thyself elear of them all, Marmaduke,” said Alwyn; 
“ for, by the Lord, I see that the ev il days are coming once more, fast 
and dark, and men Ijkc thee will again have to choose between 
friend and friend, kinsman and king. For my part, I soy nothing; 
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for I love not fighting, unless compelled to it. But if ever I do 
fight, it will not be by thy side under Warwick’s broad flag.” 

“lib, man'?” interrupted the Nevilc. 

“Nay, nay," continued Nicholas, shaking his head, “I ad¬ 
mire the great Karl, and were I lord or gentle, the great Earl 
should be my chief. But each to his order; and the trader's tree 
grows not out of a baron’s walking-staff. King Edward may be a 
stern ruler, but he is a friend to the goldsmiths, and has just 
confirmed our charter. Let ctery man praise the bridge he goes 
over, as the saw sailh. Truce to this talk. Master Nevilc. Ihear 
that your young hostess — chem — Mistress Sybill, is greatly 
marvelled at among the court gallants — is it so?" 

Marrnaduko's frank face grew gloomy. “Alas', dear foster- 
hrnthcr," he said, dropping the somewhat affected tone in which 
he had before spoken, — “1 must confess, tn my sltanic, that I 
cannot yet gel (he damsel out of my thoughts, which is, what I 
consider it a point of manhood and spirit to achieve.” 

“How so?" 

“ Because, when a maiden chooseth steadily to say nay to your 
wooing — to follow her heels, and whine and beg, is a dog's 
duty, not a man's.” 

“What!" exclaimed Alwyn, in a voice of great eagerness — 
“mean you to say that you have wooed Sybill Warner as your 
wife? " 

“ Verily , yes! ” 

“And failed?” 

“And failed!" 

“Boor Mnrmadukc!" 

“There is no ‘poor’ in the matter, Nick Alwyn," returned 
Marmadul e , sturdily; “ if a girl likes mo, well; — if not, there 
are too many others in the wide world, for a young fellow to break 
his heart about one. Yet," he added, after a short pause, and 
with a sigh, — “jet, if thon hast not seen her since she came to 
the Court, thou wilt find her wondrously changed." 

“More 's the pity!” said Alwyn, reciprocating his friend's 

sigh. 



“1 mean that she seems all the cruncher for the Court air. 
And besbrew me, I think, the Lord Hastings, with his dulcet 
flatteries, hath made it a sort of frenzy for all the gallauls to flock 
round her." 

“I should like to sec Master Warner again,” said Alwjn; — 
“where lodges he?” 

“Yonder — by the little postern, on the third flight of the 
turret that flanks the corridor,* next to Friar Hungry, the magi¬ 
cian; but it is broad daylight, and therefore not so dangerous — 
not but thou mavest as well patter an Arc in going up stairs.” 

“Farewell, Master Nevile," said Alwvn, smiling; “! will 
seek the mechanician, and if I 1'md there .Mistress Sjhill, what 
shall I say from thee?”' 

“That young bachelors in the reign of Edward IV. will never 
want fair feres," answered the Nevile, debounairly smoothing ms 
lawn partelet. 


tv; 

Exhibiting the benefits which rural patronage cnnfeis on Genius. Also 
the early lores of the Lord Hastings; with other matters edil'rmg and 
delectable. 

The furnace was still al work, the flame glowed, the bellow s 
heaved, hut these were no longer ministering to the serrice of a 
miglhy and practical invention. The Mathematician — the Philo¬ 
sopher— had descended to the Alchemist. The nature of the 
time had conquered the nature of a i.emus meant to subdue time. 
Those studies that had gone so far to forestall the master-triumph 
of far later ages were exchanged for occupations that played w ith 
the toys of infant wisdom. O! true Tartarus of Genius — when 
its energies are misapplied, when the labour hut rolls the stone 
up the mountain, hut pours water upon water, through the sieve! 

There is a sanguineness in men of great intellect, which often 
leads them into follies avoided hv the dull. When Adam Warner 
saw the ruin of his contrivance; when he fell that time, and toil, 

* This description .•i-fcrs to that pan of the Tower, railed the 
King's or Queen's Lodge, and long since destroyed. 
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and money were necessary (o its restoration; and when the {told 
tic lacked was placed before him as a reward for alchemical la¬ 
bours — lie at first turned to alchemy, as he would have turned 
to the plough — as he had turned to conspiracy — simply as a 
means to his darling end. But by rapid degrees, the fascination 
which all the elder sages evpericnced in The Grand Secret, m- 
ercised its witchery over his mind. If Roger Bacon, though 
(bitching the notion of the steam-engine, devoted himself to the 
philosopher's stone — if even in so much more enlightened an age, 
Newton had wasted some precious hours in the transmutation of 
metals, it was natural that the solitary sage of the reign of 
Edward IV. should grow, for awhile at least, wedded to a pursuit w 
which promised results so august. And the worst of alchemy is, 
that it always allures on its victims: one gets so near, and sp 
near the object — it seems that so small an addition will complete 
the sum ! So there he was — this great practical genius, hard at 
work on turning copper into gold! 

“Well, Master Warner/' said the young goldsmith, entering 
the student’s chamber — “ mclhinks you scarcely remember your 
friend and visitor, NicholasAlwyn?" 

“Remember, oh, cnies! doubtless one of the gentlemen 
present when they proposed to put me to the brake* — please to 
stand a little on this side — what is your will?" 

“1 am not a gentleman, and I should hdvc been loth to stand 
idly by when the torture was talked of, for a free-born Englishman, 
let alone a scholar. And where is your fair, daughter. Master 
Warner? 1 suppose you see but little of her now she is the great 
dame's waiting-damsel?" 

“And why so. Master Alwyn?" asked a charming voice; and 
Alwyn, for the first lime, perceived the young form of Sybill, by 
the embrasure of a window, from which might be seen in tire 
court below, a gay group of lords and courtiers, with the plain, 
dark dress of Hastings, contrasting their gaudy surcoats, glitter¬ 
ing with cloth of gold. Alwyn's tongue dove to his mouth; all he 
had to say was forgotten in a certain bashful and indescribable 
emotion. 

• Brake. the old word for rack. 
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The alchemist had returned to his furnace, and the young man 
and the girl were as much alone as if Adam Warner had bceu iu 
heaven. 

“And why should (he daughter forsake the sire more in a court 
where loxc is rare, than in the humbler home, where they may 
need each other less?" 

“I thank thee for the rebuke, mistress,” said Alwyn, de¬ 
lighted with her speech; “for I should have hcett sorry to see thy 
heart spoiled by the vanities that kill most natures." Scarcely 
had he uttered .these words, than they seemed to him overbold 
and presuming; for his eye now took in the great change of which 
Marntaduke had spoken. Sybill's dress beseemed the new rank 
which she held: the corset, fringed with gold, and made of the 
finest thread, showed the exquisite contour of the throat and neck, 
whose ivory it concealed. The kirtlc of rich blue became the fair 
complexion and dark chcsnut hair; and, oxer all she wore that 
most graceful robe called the sasquenice, of which the old I-'rench 
poet sang: — 

•‘Oar null*' rone n'esi si belle, 

A dame lie a demoiselle. ' 

This garntenl, worn over ihe rest of the dress, had perhaps a 
classical origin, and with slight variations, may he seen on the 
Etruscan vases; it was long and loose — of the whitest and finest 
linen — with hanging sleeves, and open at the sides, lint it was 
not the mere dress that had embellished the young maiden's form 
and aspect — it w^ts rather an indefinable alteration in ihe ex¬ 
pression and the hearing, She looked as if horn to the air of 
courts; still modest, indeed, and simple — hut with a con¬ 
sciousness of dignity, and almost of power; and in fact the Woman 
had been taught the power that Womanhood possesses. She had 
been admired, followed, nattered; she, had learned the Authority 
of Beauty. Her accomplishments, uncommon in that age among 
her sex, had aided her charm of person: Iter natural pride, which 
though hitherto latent, was high and ardent, fed her heart with 
sweet hopes — a bright career seemed to extend before her; and, 
at peace as to her father’s safely — reliexed from the drudging 
cares of poverty — her fancy was free to follow the phantasms of 
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sanguine youth through the airy land of dreams. And therefore it 
was that the maid was changed i 

At the sight of the delicate beauty — the self-possessed ex¬ 
pression — the courtly dress — the noble air ofSybill — Nicholas 
Alwyn recoiled, and turned pale — he no longer marvelled at beg 
rejection of Marmaduke, and he started at the remembrance of the 
hold thoughts, when recalling her poor and friendless, he had 
dared him-ell'to indulge. 

The girl smiled at the young man's confusion. 

‘‘It is not prosperity that spoils the heart,” she said, touch¬ 
ingly, “ unless it he mean, indeed. Thou remembercst, Master 
Alwyn. that when God tried his saint, it was by adversity and 
alllielion." 

•‘ May thy trial in these last he over," answered Alwyn; “but 
the humble must console their state by thinking that the great have 
their trials too; and, as our homely adage hath it, ‘That is not 
always good in the maw which is sweet in the mouth.’ Thou secst 
much of my gentle foster-brother. Mistress Sybill?” 

••Hut in the court dances, Master Alwyn; for most of the 
hours in which my lady Duchess needs me not are spent here. Oh, 
my father hopes great things! and now at last fame dawns upon 
him.” 

“1 rejoice to hear it, mistress; and so, having paid ye both 
nty homage, I take my leave, praying that I may visit you from 
time to time, if it he only to consult this worshipful Master, touch¬ 
ing certain improvements in the Horologe, in which Ais mathe¬ 
matics can doubtless instruct me — Farewell. I have some jewels 
to show to the Lady of Bonville.” 

“Th< Lady of llonville!’’ repeated Sybill, changing colour; 
“she is a dame of notable loveliness.” 

“So men say — and mated to a foolish lord; but scandal, 
which spares few, breathes not on her — rare praise for a court 
dame. Few houses can have the boast of Lord Warwick’s — 
‘that all the men are without fear, and all the women without 
slain. ” 

“Itissaid,” observed Sybill, lookiog down, .“that my Lord 
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Bastings once much affectioncd the Lady Bonville. Hast thou 
heard such gossip?” 

“Surely, yes: in the city wc hear all the tales of the Court; 
for many a courtier, following King Edward's exemplar, dines 
With the citizen to-day, that he may borrow gold from the citizen 
to-morrow. Surely, yes; and hence, they say, the small love 
the wise Hastings bears to the stout Earl.” 

“How runs the tale? Be seated, Master Alwyn." 

“Marry, thus: when William Hastings was hut a squire, and 
much favoured by Richard, Duke of York, he lifted Ins eyes to 
the Lady Katherine N'evile, sister to the Earl of Warw ick; and in 
beauty and in dower, as in birth, a mate fora king’s son.” 

“And doubtless, the Lady Katherine returned Ins Ime?” 

“So it is said, maiden; and the Earl of Salisbury. her father, 
and Lord Warwick, her brother, discovered the secret, and 
swore that no Mew Man (the stout Karl’s favourite word of con¬ 
tempt) though he were made a duke, should give to an upstart 
posterity the quartering* of Montagu and Novile. Marry, Mistress 
*8ybill, there is a north country and pithy proverb, ‘Happy is tin- 
mao whose father went to the devil.’ Had some old Hastings been 
a robber and extortioner, and left to brave William the heirship 
of bis wickedness in lordships and lands, Lord Warwick had not 
called him ‘a new man.’ Master Hastings was dragged, like a 
serfs son, before the Earl on bis dais; and he sure lie was rated 
soundly, for his bold blood was up, and he defied the Karl, ns a 
gentleman born, * to single battle. Then the Earl’s followers 
would have fallen on him; and in those days, under King Henry, 
he who bearded a baron in hla hall must have a troop at his hack, 
or was like to have a rope round bis neck; hut the Ear), (for the 
liou is not as fierce as they paint him,) came down from his dais, 
and said, ‘Man, I like thy spirit, and l myself will dull thee 
knight, that I may pick up thy glove and give thee battle.’ ” 

And they fought? Brave Hastings! ” 

“Mo. For, whether the Duke of York forbade it, or whether 
the Lady Katherine would not hear ofsueh strife between fere and 
frere, I know not; bgt Duke Richard sent Hastings to Ireland, 
and, a month after, the Lady Katherine married Lord Bonville’s 
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sou and heir— so, a I least, tell the gossips and sing the ballad- 
mongers. Men add, that Lord Hastings still loves the dame, 
ilioogh, rertes, be knows how to console himself.” 

"I.ovcs her! Nay, nay — I trow not," answered Sybill, in a 
low voice, and with a curl ol her dewy lip. 

At this moment the door opened gently, and Lord Hastings 
himself entered. He came in with the familiarity of one ac¬ 
customed to the place. 

•‘And how fares the grand secret, Master Warner? — Sweet 
mistress! thou seemest lovelier to me in this dark chamber than 
outshining all in the gal Hard. Ha! Master Alwyn, I owe thee 
many thanks for making me know lirst the rare arts of this fair 
emhla/noer. Move me yon stool, good Alwyn.” 

As the goldsmith obeyed, he glanced from Hastings to the 
blushing face and heaving bosom of Sybill, and a deep and ei- 
ipiisite pang shot through his heart. It was not jealousy alone; it 
was anxiety, compassion, terror. The powerful Hastings — the 
ambitious lord — the accomplished libertine — what a fate for 
poor Sybil!, if for such a man the cheek blushed, and the bosom 
heaved! 

"Well, Master Warner," resumed Hastings, “ thou art still 
silent as to thy progress.” 

The philosopher uttered an impatient groau. 

“Ah, I comprehend. The gold-maker must not speak of his 
eralt before the goldsmith. Good Alwyn, thou mayestretire. AH 
arts have their mysteries.” 

Alwyn, with a sombre brow, moved to the door. 

“In sooth,” he said, “f have over-tarried, good my lord. 
The Lady Bomillc will chide me; for she is of no patient temper.” 

“Hridle thy tongue, artisan, and begone!" said Hastings, 
with unusual haughtiness and petulauce. 

“I stung him there,” muttered Alwyn, as be withdrew — 
“oh! fool that I was to - - nay, I thought it never, 1 did but dream 
it. What wonder we traders hate these silken lords. They reap, 
we sow — they trifle, we foil — they steal with soft words into 
the hearts which — Oh! Marmadokc, thgu art right — right! — 
Stout men sit uot down to weep benpath the willow. But she — 
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the poor maiden! — she looked so haught and so happy. This is 
early May; will she wear that look when the autumn leaves are 
strewn?” 


V. 

The Woodvillc intrigue prospers — Montagu rnnlers with Hastings - 
visits the arcbihisliop of York, and is niel on the road lo a strange 
personage. 

Aw> now the one topic at the Court of King Kdvvard IV. was 
the expected arrival of Anthony of Burgundy, Count dc la llochc, 
bastard brother of Charolois, afterwards, as Duke of Burgundy, 
so famous as Charles Ik Tvmnrairr. Few , indeed, out of the 
immediate circle of the Duchess of Bedford's confidants, regarded 
the visit of this illustrious foreigner as connected with any object 
beyond the avowed one of chivalrous enmuiiter w ith Antony Wood- 
ville; the fulfilment of a challenge given by the latter two years 
before, at the time of the queen's coronation. The origin of this 
Challenge, Anthony Woodvillc Lord Scales has himself explained 
in a letter to the bastard, still extant, and of which an extract 
may be seen in the popular and delightful biographies of Miss 
Strickland. * 

It seems that, on the Wednesday before Kasterday, Ilfi.f, as 
Sir Anthony was speaking to his royal sister, “on his knees,” all 
the ladies of the court gathered round hitfi, and hound to his left 
knee a band of gold, adorned with stones fashioned into flic letters 
8. S., (souvcnance or remembrance,) and to this band was 
suspended an enamelled “Forget me not.” “And one of the 
ladies said that * 1 ought to lake a step fitting for the times.' ” This 
sfcp was denoted by a letter on vellum, bound with a gold thread, 
placed in his cap; and having obtained the king’s permission to 
bring the adventure of the (lower of souvenauce to a conclusion, 
the gallant Anthony forwarded the articles and the enamelled 
flower to the bastard of Burgundy, beseeching him to touch the 
latter with his knightly hand, in token of his accepting the chal¬ 
lenge. The Count de la Roche did so, but was not sent by his 

yueens of jSnglaml. voL iii. p. 3TO 
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brother amongst the knights whom Charolois despatched to Eng¬ 
land, and the combat had been suspended to Ibe present time. 

Hut now the intriguing Rivers and his duchess gladly availed 
themselves of so fair a pretext for introducing to Edward the able 
brother of Warwick’s enemy, and the French prince's rival, 
Charles of Burgundy; and Anthony Woodville, too gentle and 
knightly a person to have abetted their cunning projects in any 
mode less chivalrous, willingly consented to revive a challenge In 
honour of the ladies of England. 

The only oue amongst the courtiers who seemed dissatisfied 
with the meditated visit of the doughty Burgundian champion was 
the Lord Montagu. This penetrating and experienced personage 
was not to he duped by an affectation of that chivalry which, 
however natural at the court of Edward 1!L, was no longer in 
unison with the more intriguing and ambitious times over which 
presided the luxurious husband of Elizabeth Woodville. He had 
noticed of late, with suspicion, that Edward had held several 
councils with the anti-Nevile faction, from which be himself was 
excluded. The King, who heretofore had delighted in his com¬ 
panionship, had shown him marks of coldness and estrangement, 
and there was an exulting malice in the looks of the Duchess of 
Bedford, which augured some approaching triumph over the great 
family which the Woodvilics so openly laboured to supplant. One 
day, as Mormaduke was loitering in the court-yard of the Tower, 
laughing and jesting with his friends, — Lord Montagu, issuiug 
from the King's closet, passed him.Avith a flurried step and a 
thoughtful brow, This haughty brother of the Earl of Warwick 
had so far attended to the recommendation of the latter, that he had 
with some courtesy excused himself to Jlarinaduke for his language 
in the archery ground, and had subsequently, when seeing hiiu 
in attendance on the King, hououred him with a stalely nod, or a 
brief “Good morrow, young kinsman.” But as his eye now 
rested on Mannaduke, while the group vailed their bonnets to the 
powerful courtier, he called him forth, with a familiar smile he 
had never before assumed, and drawing him apart, and leaning 
on his shoujdcr, much to the erivy of lb* slanders by, he said, 
caressingly,-' . 

1 ht' iait of the Nitrons. I, ' 14 
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“ Dear kinsman Guy —” 

“Marmaduke, please you, my lord.” 

/•‘Dear kinsman Marmaduke, my brother esteems you for 
JSanr father's sake. And, sootli to say, the Ncviles arc not so 

S merous at Court as they were. Business and state matters have 
ide me see too seldom those whom I would most affect. Wilt 
thou ride with me to the More Park? I would present thee to my 
brother the Archbishop.” 

“If the King would graciously hold me excused.” 

“Hie King, Sir! when/ — I forgot," said Montagu, check¬ 
ing himself — “oh, as to that, the King stirs not out to-day! 
He bath with him a score of tailors and armourers, in high council 
on the eoming festivities. I will warrant thy release; and here 
comes Hastings, who shall confirm it.” 

“Fair my lord! ” — as at that moment Hastings emerged from 
the little postern that gave egress from the apartments occupied by 
the Alchemist of the Duehess of Bedford — “ w ilt thou be pleased, 
in tby capacity of chamberlain, to sanction my cousin in a day's 
Absence? I would confer will, him on family matters.” 

“Certes, a small favour to so deserving a youth, iwillseclo 
his deputy." 

“A word with you, Hastings,” said Montagu, thoughtfully, 
and he drew aside his fellow courtier: “ wliat thiukest thou of this 
Burgundy bastard’s visit?” 

“That it has given a peacock's strut to the popinjay Anthony 
Woodville.” r 

“Would that were all,” relurned Montagu. “But the very 
moment that Warwick is negotiating with Louis of France, this 
interchange of courtesies with Louis’s deadly foe, the Count of 
Cbarolois, is out of season.” 

“Nay, take it not so gravely — a mere pastime.” 

“ Hastings, thou knowest better. But thou art no friend of 
my great brother." 

“Small cause have I to be so,” answered Hastings, with a 
quivering lip. “To him and your father, I owe as deep a curse 
as ever fell on the heart of man. T have lived to be above even 
Lord Warwick's insult. Ypl young, I stand amongst the warriors 
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ami peers of England , with a crest as liaught, and a scutcheon a* 
stainless as the best. I have drank deep of the world's pleasures;' 
I command, as I list, the world's gaudy pomps, and I tell thee,; 
that all my success in life countervails not the agony of the houcy; 
when all the bloom and loveliness of the earth faded into winter, 
and the only woman I ever loved was sacrificed to her brother’s 
pride." 

The large drops siood on the pale brow of the fortunate noble 
as he thus spoke, and his hollow voice affected even the worldly 
Montagu. 

"Tush, Hastings!" said Montagu, kindly; “these are but 
a young man's idle memories. Are we uotall fated, in our early 
years, to love in vatu? — even I marHed not the maiden I thought' 
the fairest, and held the dearest, for the rest, bethink lhee — 
thou wert then hut a simple squire." 

“But of as ancient and pure a blood as ever rolled its fiery es¬ 
sence through a Norman’s veins." 

“It may be so; but old bouses, when impoverished, are 
cheaply held. And thou must confess thou wert then no mate for 
Katherine. Xow, indeed, it were different; uotvaNcvile might 
be proud to call Hastings brother." 

“I know it,” said Hastings, proudly — “I know it. Lord, 
ami why? Because l have gold, and laud, and the King's love, 
and can say, as the Centurion , to my fellow-matt, ‘Ho this, and 
lie doeth it'; and yet I tell thee. Lord Montagu, that I am less 
w orthy now the love of beauty, the right hand^jfjellowship front 
n noble spirit, than I was then — w hen — the simple squire — my 
heart full of truth and loyalty, with lips that had never lied, with 
a soul never polluted by unworthy pleasures or menu intrigues,. I 
felt that Katherine Ncvilc should never blush to own her fere and 
plighted lord in William dc Hastings. Let this pass — let jtpass. 
You call me no friend to Warwick. True! hut I am a friend to 
the King he has served, and the land of my birth to which he has 
given peace; and, therefore, not till Warwick desert Edward, 
not till he wakes the land again to broil and strife, Will I mingle in 
the plots of those who seek his downfall If, in nty office and 
staled rank, I am compelled to countenance the pageant of this 

14 * 
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mock tournament, and seem to honour the coming of the Count 
'del# Roche, 1 will at least stand aloof ami free from all atlcm|>l to 
apply a gaud; pageant to a dangerous policy; and on this pledge, 
Montagu, I give you my knightly hand.” 

“Itsuffices,” answered Montagu, pressing the hand extended 
to him. “But the other day I heard the King's dissour tell him a 
' tale of some tyrant, who silently showed a curious questioner how 
to govern a land, by cutting down, with his staff, the heads of the 
tallest poppies; and the Duchess of Bedford turned to me, and 
asked — ‘Whatsays a Ncvilc to the application?' ‘Faith, lady,' 
said I, ‘the Nevile poppies have oak stems.’ Believe me. Hast¬ 
ings, these Woodvilles may grieve 'and wrong and affront I.ord 
Warwick, but woe to all the pigmy goaders, when the lion turns 
at bay.” 

With this solemn menace, Montagu quitted Hastings, and 
passed on, leaning upon Marmaduke, and with a gloomy brow . 

At the gale of the palace waited the Lord Montagu's palfrey and 
his retinue of twenty squires and thirty grooms. “Mount, Master 
MSrmaduke, and take thy choice among these steeds, for we shall 
ride alone. There is no Nevile amongst these gentlemen.” Mar¬ 
maduke obeyed. The Karl dismissed his retinue, and in little more 
than ten minutes, — so different, then, was the extent of the 
metropolis, — the noble, and the squire were amidst the open 
fields. 

They had gonoiseveral miles, at a brisk trot, before the Karl 
opened his lips? and then, slackening his pace, lie said abruptly, 
“How dost thou like the King? Speak out, youth; there arc no 
eaves-droppers here.” 

“He is a most gracious master, and a most winning gentle¬ 
man.” 

“He is both," said Montagu, with a touch of emotion, that 
surprised Marmaduke, “ and no man can come near without loving 
him. And yet, Marmaduke — (is that thy name?) — yet, whether 
it be weakness or falseness, no man can be sure of his King’s 
favour from day to day l We Nevilcs must hold fast to each other. 
Not a slick should be lost, if the faggot is to remain unbroken. 
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What say you?” And the Earl's keen eye turned sharply on the 
young man. 

“Isay, my lord, that the Earl of Warwick was to me, patron, 
lord, and father, when I entered yon city a friendless orphan; and 
that, though I coxet honours, and love pleasure, and would bet 
loth to lift linger or speak word against King Edward, ,yet wore 
that princely lord — the Head of mine House — an outcast aud a 
beggar, by his side I would wander, for his bread I would beg?" 

“ Voting man," exclaimed Montagu, “from this hour I admit 
thee to my heart! Give me thy hand. Beggar and outcast? — 
No! — If the storm come, the meaner birds take to shelter, the 
eagle remains solitary in heaven!” So saying, he relapsed into 
silence, and put spurs to his steed. 

Tow ards the decline of day they drew near to the favourite pa¬ 
lace of the Archbishop of York. There, the features of the country 
presented a more cultivated aspect than it had hitherto worn. For 
at that period the lands of ihc churchmen were infinitely in advance 
of those of the laity, in Ihc elementary arts of husbandry, partly 
because the ecclesiastic proprietors had greater capital at their, 
command, partly because their superior learning had taught them 
to avail themselves, in some measure, of the instructions of the 
Latin writers. Still the prevailing characteristic of the scenery was 
pasture land — immense tracts of common supported (locks of 
sheep; the fragrance of new -mown hay breathed sweet from many 
a sunny field. In the rear, stretched woods ^>f Druid growth; 
and in the narrow lanes, that led to unfrequent farms and home¬ 
steads, built almost entirely either of wood or (more primitive 
still) of mud and clay, profuse weeds, brambles, and wild (lowers; 
almost concealed the narrow pathway, never intended for cart or 
waggon, and arrested the slow path of the ragged horse bearing the 
scanty produce of acres to yard or mill. But, though to the eye of 
an (economist or philanthropist,broad England now, with its; varie¬ 
gated agriculture, its wide roads, its whitcwallcd villas, and nu¬ 
merous towns, may present a more smiling countenance, —to 
the early lover of Nature, fresh from the child—like age of Poetry 
and Romance, the rich and lovely verdtfre. which gave to our 
, mother-country the name of “Green England;” its wild woods 
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•ad covert alleys, proffering adventure to fancy; its tranquil 
heaths, studded with peaceful flocks, and vocal, from time to 
tftttir, with the rude scrannel of the shepherd — had a charm 
Jpdch w« can understand alone by the luxurious reading of our 
differ writers. For the country itself ministered to that mingled 
piracy and contemplation which the stirring and ambitious life of 
lawns and civilization has in much banished from our later 
literature. 

Even the thoughtful Montagu relaxed his brow ns he gazed 
around, and he said to Marmaduke, in a gentle and subdued 
voice — 

“Methinks, young cousin, that in such scenes, those silly 
rhymes, taught us in our childhood, of the green woods ami the 
BUtnmer cuckoos, of bold Kokin and Maid Marian, ring hack in 
our ears. Alas, that this fair land should be so often dyed in the 
Wood ofher own children! Here, how the thought shrinks from 
broils and war — civil war — war between brother and brother, 
Son and father! In the city and the court, we forget others oxer- 
much, from the too keen memory of ourselves.” 

Scarcely bad Montagu said these words, before there suddenly 
emerged from a bosky lane to the right a man mounted upon a 
powerful roan horse.. His dress was that of a substantial franklin; 
a green surtout of broad cloth, over a tight vest of the same colour, 
left, to the admiration of a soldierly eye, an expanse of chest that 
might have vied wijh the mighty strength of Warwick himself. A 
tap, somewhat like a turban, fell in two ends over the left cheek, 
fflt they touched the shoulder, and the upper part of the visage 
was coocealed by a half vizard, not (infrequently worn out of doors 
With such head-gear, as a shade from the sun. Behind this person 
rode, on a horse equally powerful, a man of shorter stature, but 
scarcely less muscular a frame, dad in a leathern jerkin, curiously 
fastened With thongs, and wearing a steel bonnet projecting far 
yver the face. 

The foremost of these strangers, coming thus unawares upon 
ihe courtiers, reined in his sle.cd, and said, in a clear, full 
roice — “Good evening to you, my masters. It is not often that 
hese roads witness riders in silk and pile.” 
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“ Friend, ” quoth the Montagu, “may the peace we enjoy under 
the White Rose increase the number of ail travellers through omi 
land, whether in pile or russet! ” 

“Peace, Sir!” relurued the horseman,'roughly— “peaceif 
no blessing to poor men, unless it bring something more than life 

— the means to lhe in security and ease. Peace hath done nothing 
for the Poor of England. Why, look you towards yon grey lower 

— the owner is, forsooth, gentleman and knight; but yesterday, 
lie and his men broke open a yeoman's house, carried off his wife 
and daughters to his tower, and refuseth to surrender them tig 
ransomed by half the year’s produce on the yeoman's farm.” 

“A caitiff, and illegal act,” said Montagu. 

“Illegal! But the law will notice it not — why should it? 
Unjust, if it punish the knight, and dare not touch the King’s 
brother! ” 

“How, Sir?” 

“1 say the King’s brother. Scarcely a month since, twenty- 
four persons, under George, Duke of Clarence, entered by force 
a lady’s house, aud seized her jewels and her money, upon soma 
charge, God wot, of contriving mischief to the Boy-Duke.* Are 
nut the Commons ground by imposts for the^jueen’s kindred? 
Are not the King’s officers and purveyors licensed spoilers and 
rapiners? Are not the old chivalry banished for new upstarts? 
Ami in all this, is peace better than war?” 

“ Knnwcst thou not that these, words arc death, man?” 

“Ay, in the city! hut in the fields and waste, thought is free. 
Frownnot, my lord. Ah! Iknowyou; and the lime may come 
when the Baron will act what the Franklin speaks. What, thiefk 
you I sec not the signs of the storm? Are Warwick and Montagu 
more safe with Edward thn%they were with Henry? Look to 
thyself! Charolois will outwit King Louis, and ere the year be 
out, the young Margaret of England will be lady of your brave 
brother’s sternest foe! ” 

* See for this and other instances of tin* prevalent contempt of law 
in the reign of Edward IV. , and, indeed, during the 15lhcentury, the 
extracts from the Parliamentary hulls, (fooled by Sharon Turner. 
History of England, \ol. iii., p, 3!)9. 
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“And who art thou, knave?'’ cried Montagu, aghast, and 
Jaylngfiis gloved hand on the bold prophet’s bridle. 

t‘One who has sworn the fall of the House of York, and may 
live to light,' side by side, in that cause with Warwick; for 
Warwick, whatever be his faults, has an English heart, ami loves 
the Commons." 

Montagu, uttering an ciclamation of astonishment, relaxed 
hold of the franklin’s bridle; and the latter waved his hand, and 
Spurring his steed across the wild chaiu of commons, disappeared 
with his follower. 

“A sturdy traitor! ” muttered the Karl; following him with his 
eye: “One of the exiled Lancastrian fords, perchance. Strange 
how they pierce into our secrets ! Hcardst thou that fellow, 

Marmaduke?” 

“Only in a few sentences, and those brought my hand to my 
dagger. But as thou inadcst no sign, I thdught his (Irate (lie King 
could not be mucb injured by empty words.” 

“True! and misfortune has ever a shrewish tongue." 

“An'it please you, my lord,” quoth Marmaduke, “I have- 
seen the man befdre, and it seemeth to me that he holds much 
power over the rascal rabble." And here Marmaduke narrated the 
attack upon Warner’s house, and how it was frustrated by the in¬ 
tercession of Robin of Redesdale. 

“Art thou sure it is the same man — for his face was masked?” 

“My lord, in Ac North, as thou knowest, we recognise men 
by their forms , notfaces, as, in truth, wcought, seeing that it 
1» the sinews and bulk, net the lips and nose, that make a man a 
useful friend or dangerous foe.” 

Montagu smifed at this soldierly^simplicity. 

“And heard you the name the raptrils shouted?” 

“‘Robin!’, my Lord. They cried out ‘Robin,’ as ifit had been 
a ‘Montagu’ or a ‘Warwick.’” 

“Robin! ah, then, I guess the man — a most perilous and 
staunch Lancastrian. He has more weight with the poor Ilian had 
Cade the rebel, and they say Margaret trusts him as much as she 
doth an Exeter or Somerset. I marvel that he should show himself 



so near the gates of London. It must be looked to. But cpme, 
cousin. Our steeds are breathed — let us on!” 

On arriving at the More, its stately architecture, embellished 
by the prelate with a facade of double arches, painted and blazoned 
somewhat in the fashion of certain old Italian houses, much dazzled 
Marntaduke. And the splendour of the archbishop’s retinue — 
less martial, indeed, than Warwick's — was yet more imposing 
to the common eye. Every oflice that pomp could devise for a king's 
court was to he. found in the household of this magnificent prelate: 
— master of the horse and the hounds, chamberlain, treasurer, 
pursuivant, herald, seneschal, captain of the body guard, efcc.— 
and all eniuhmsly sought for and proudly held by gentlemen of the 
lirst blood and birth. Hfe mansion was at once a court for middle 
life, a school for youth, an asylum forage; and thither, as to a 
Medici, fled the Letters and the Arts. 

through corridor end hall, lined with pages and squires, 
passed Montagu and Marntaduke, till they gained a quaint garden,, 
the wonder and envy of the time, planned by an Italian of Mantua, 
and perhaps the stateliest one of the kind existent in England. 
'Straight walks, terraces, and fountains, clipped trees, green 
alley! and smooth bowling-greens abounded, but the flowers were 
few and common; and if here and there a statue might be found, 
it possessed none of the art so admirable in our earliest eccle¬ 
siastical architecture, but its clumsy proportious were made more 
uncouth by a profusion of barbnric painting and gilding. The 
fountains, however, were especially curiotft, diversified, and 
elaborate: some shot up as pyramids, others coiled in undulating 
streams, each jet chasing the other as serpents; some, again, 
branched off in the form of trees, while mimic birds, perched 
upon Icaocn boughs, poured water from their bills. Marntaduke, 
much astounded and bewildered, muttered a pater noster in 
great haste; and even the clerical rank of the prelate did not pre¬ 
serve him from the suspicion of magical practices in the youth’s 
miud. 

Remote from all his train, in a little arbour overgrown wilhthe 
honeysuckle and white rose, a small4pble before him bearing 
fruits, confectionary, and spiced wines, (for the prelate was a 
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celebrated epicure, though still in the glow of youth,) they found 
-George Pie vile, reading lazily a Latin MS. 

“Well,” my dear lord and brother, “said Montagu, laying 
big arm on the prelate’s shoulder — “first let me present to thy 
favour a gallant youth, Marmaduke Ncvile, worthy his name, and 
tby lore." 

“He is welcome, Montagu, to our poor house," said the 
Archbishop, rising, and complacently glancing at his palace, 
splendidly gleaming through the trellis-work, “-Purr intimitis 
viillus.' Thou art acquainted, doubtless, young Sir, with the 
Humauer Letters?” 

“Well-a-day, my lord, my nurturing was somewhat neglected 
in the province," said Marmaduke, disconcerted, and deeply 
blushing, “aud only of late have 1 deemed the languages lit study 
for those not reared for our Mother Church.” 

“Fie, Sir, fie! Correct that error, Ipeaythoe. Latin teaches 
the conrtier how to thrive, the soldier how to mauu-uv rc, the hus¬ 
bandman how to sow; and if w-e churchmen are more running, as 
the profane call us, (and the prelate smiled) than yc of the laity, 
the Latin must answer for the sins of our learning.” 

With this, the Archbishop passed his arm affectionately 
through his brother’s, and said, “Beshrew me, Montagu, thou 
Jookest worn and weary. Surely tbou lackcst food, and supper 
shall be hastened. Even I, who have hut slender appetite, grow 
hungered in these cool gloaming hours." 

“Dismiss my edinrade, George — 1 would speak lo thee," 
whispered Montagu. 

“Thou knowest not Latin?" said the Archbishop, turning 
with a compassionate eye to PTevile, whose own eye was amorously 
fixed on the delicate confectionaries — “never loo late to learn. 
Hold, here is a gramma# of the verbs, that, with mine own hand, 
I have drawn up for youth. Study thine umn and thy monco, 
while I confer on Church matters with giddy Montagu. 1 shall 
expect, ere we sup, that thou wilt have mastered the first tenses.” 

“But — ” 

“Oh, nay, nay; bu^me no buts. Thou art too tough, 1 fear 
me, for flagellation, a wondrous improver of tender youth” - 
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and (lie prelate forced his grammar into the reluctant hands of 
Mnrniaduke, and sauntered down one of the solitary alleys with' 
his brother^ 

Long and earnest was their conference, and at one time keen 
were llteir disputes. 

The Archbishop had very little of the energy of Montagu or the 
impetuosity of Warwick, hut he had far more of w hat we now call 
miml, as distinct from talent, than cither; that is, he had not 
their capacities for action, but he had a judgment and sagacity 
that made him considered a wise and sound adviser: this he owed 
principally to the churchman's love of ease, and to his freedom 
from the wear and tear of the passions which gnawed the great 
minister and the aspiring courtier; his natural intellect was also 
fostered by much learning. George Ncvile had been reared, by 
an Italian ecclesiastic, in all the subtle diplomacy of the Church; 
and his ambition, despising lay objects, (though he consented to 
hold the office of chancellor,) was concentrated in that kingdom 
over kings, which itad animated the august dominators of religious 
fllomc. Though, as we have said, still in that age when the 
affections are usually vivid, * George ISevil*. loved no human 
creature — not even his brothers — not even Riug Edward, who, 
with all his vices, possessed so eminently the secret that wins 
men's hearts. His early and entire absorption in the great reli¬ 
gious community, which stood apart from the laymen in order to 
control them, alienated him from his kind; and his superior in¬ 
struction only served to feed him with a calm^nui icy contempt for 
all, that Prejudice, as he termed it, held dear and precious. He 
despised the knight’s wayward honour — the burgher's crafty 
honesty. For him no such thing as principle existed; and con¬ 
science itself lay dead in the folds of a fancied exemption from all 
responsibility to the dull herd, that werc^ut as wool and meal to 
the Churchman-Shepherd. But withal, if somewhat pedantic, 
he had in his manner a suavity and elegance and polish, which 
suited well his high station and gave persuasion to his counsels. 

* He was consecrated llishop nr Exeter at the age Of twenty, at 
twenty-six he became Archbishop of York ,• ami was under thirty at the 
time referred to in the text. 
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|d all externals, he was as little like a priest as the high-born pre¬ 
lates of that day usually were. In dress, he rivalled the fopperies 
of the Plantagenet brothers. In the chase, he was more ardent 
titan Warwick had been in his earlier youth; and a dry sarcastic 
ItBotour, sometimes elevated into wit, gave liveliness to bis 
sagacious converse. 

Montagu desired that the Archbishop and himself should 
demand solemn audience of Edward, aud gravely remonstrate with 
the King on the impropriety of receiving the brother of a rival 
suitor, while Warwick was negotiating the marriage of Margaret 
with a Prince of France. 

“Kay,” said the Archbishop, with a bland smile, that fretted 
Montagu to the quick — “surely, even a baron, a knight, a 
franklin — a poor priest like myself, would rise against the man 
who dictated to bis hospitality. Is a king less irritable, than harou, 
knight, franklin, and priest? — or rathe.-, being, as it were, 
per lege, lord of all, hath he not irritability enow for all four? 
Ay — tut and tush as thou wilt, John — but thy sense must do 
justice to my counsel at the last. 1 know Edward well; he hath 
something of mine own idicsse and ease of temper, hut with more 
of the dozing lion than priests, who have only, look you, the 
mildness of the dove. Prick up his higher spirit, not hv sharp 
remonstrance, but by seeming trust. Observe to him, with thy 
gay, careless laugh — which, methinks, thou hast somewhat 
lost of late — that with any other prince Warwick might suspect 
some snare — someHiumiliating overthrow of his embassage — 
but that all men know how steadfast in faith and honour is Ed¬ 
ward IV.” 

“Truly,” said Montagu, with a forced smile, “you under¬ 
stand mankind; but yet, bethink you — suppose this fail, and 
Warwick return to England to hear that he hath been cajoled and 
fooled; that the Margaret he hath crossed, the seas to alliance to 
the brother of Louis is betrothed to Charolois — bethink you, I 
say, what manner of heart beats under our brother's mail.” 

“Impiger, iracundus!” said the Archbishop; “a very Achil¬ 
les, to whom our Engli^i Agamemnon, if he cross him, is a 
baby. AH this is sad truth; our parents spoilt him in his child- 
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hood, and glory in his youth, and wealth, power, success, %. 
his manhood. Ay! if Warwick be chafed, it will be as the stir of 
the sea-serpent, which, according to the Icelanders, moves a 
world. Still the best way to prevent the danger is to enlist the 
honour of the King in his behalf — to show that our eyes are open,; 
but that we disdain to doubt — and are frank to confide. Mean- 
while send messages and warnings privately to Warwick." 

These reasonings finally prevailed with Montagu, and'the 
brothers returned with one mind to the house.’ Here, as after 
their ablutions, they sate down to the evening meal, the Arch¬ 
bishop remembered poor Marmaduke, and despatched to him one 
of his thirty household chaplains. Marmaduke was found fast 
asleep over the second tense of the verb amo. 


VI. 


The arrival of the Count de la Roche, and the various excitement pro¬ 
duced ou many personages bj that event. 

This prudence of the Archbishop’s counsel was so far made 
-manifest, that on the next day Montagu found all remonstrance 
would have been too late. The Count de la Roche had already 
landed, and was on his way to London. The citizens, led by 
ltivcrs partially to suspect the object of the visit, were delighted 
not only by the prospect of a brilliant pageant, but by the promise 
such a visit conveyed of a continued peace with their commercial 
ally; and the preparations made by the wAlthy merchants in¬ 
creased the bitterness aud discontent,ef Montagu. At length, 
at the head of a gollant and princely retinue, the Count de la Roche 
entered London. Though Hastings made no secret of his distaste 
to the Count de laCRoche’s Visit, it became his office as Lord Cham¬ 
berlain to meet the Count, at Black wall, end escort him and’his 
train, in gilded barges, fo the.Palac4. 

In the great hall of theTower, in which the story of Ahtiochus 
was painted, by the great artists employed under Henry the Third, 
aud on the elevation of the dais, behind which, across-Gothic 
columns, stretched draperies of cloth of gold, was placed Edward’s 
chair of stnte. Around him were erouned (he Dukes of Clarence 
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and Gloucester, the Lords Worcester, Montagu, Rivers, D'Kyn- 
court, St. John, Raoul de Fulke, and others. Rut at the thresh¬ 
old of the chamber stood Anthony Woodrillc, the kuightly 
challenger, bis knee bound by the ladye-badgc of the S. S. and his 
fine person clad in -white-flowered velvet of Genoa, adorned w ith 
pearls. Stepping forward, as the Count appeared, the gallant 
Englishman bent his knee half-way to the ground, and raising the 
Codnl's hand to his lips, said in French — “Deign, noble Sir, 
Jo accept the gratitude of one who were not worthy of encounter 
from so peerless a hand, save by the favour of the ladies of England, 
and your own courtesy, which ennobles him whom it stoops to." 
Ho saying, he led the Count towards the King. 

De la Roche, an'experienced and profound courtier, and justly 
.deserving Hall's praise as a man of “great witte, courage, valiam- 
ness, and iiberaiitie," did Dot' affect to conceal the admiration 
which the remarkable presence of Edward never-failed to excite; 
lifting his hand to bis eyes, as if to shade them from a sudden blaze 
of light, he would itave fallen on both knees, but Edward with 
quick condescension raised him, and', rising himself, sni*^ 

gaily— " - 

“May, Count de la Roche, brave and puissant Chevalier, who 
bath crossed the seas in honour of knighthood and the ladies — we 
would, indeed, that our roiaulme boasted a lord like thee, from 
whom we might ask such-homage. But since thou art not our 
subjectjft consoles at least that thou art our guest. By our hali- 
dame, Lord Scales,'thou must look well to thy lauce and tby steed's 
girths, for never, I tirtwi hast thou, met a champion of goodlier 
strength and knightiiermetal." , 

“My lord Klog,'* answered the Count, ‘.‘l fear me, indeed, 
(bat a knight like the Sieur Anthony,, who fights under the eyes 
of inch a King, will prove invincible. Did kings enter the lists with 
kings, where, through broad Christendom, find a compeer for 
yonr Highness?"- 

“Your brother, Sir Count, it fame lies not,” returned 
Edward, slightly laughing, and lightly touching the bastard's 
shoulder, “were 1 a fearful lance to encounter, even though 
Charlemagne himself were to revive, with his twelve paladins at 
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hi* back. Tell us, Sir Count,” added the King, drawing bus*: 
self ifp — “tell us, for we soldiers are curious in such matters, 
bath not the Count of Charolois the advantage of all herein sinews 
and stature?" 

“Sire,” returned de la Roche, “rny princely brother is indeed 
mighty with the brand and battle-axe, but your Grace is taller by 
half the head, — and, peradventure, of even a more stalwart 
build, but that mere strength in your Highness is not that gift of 
God which strikes the beholder most.” . . 

Edward smiled good-lmmourcdly at a compliment, the truth b t 
which was too obvious to move mueh vanity, and said, wilha royal 
and knightly grace — “ Oar House of York hath been taught, Sir 
Count, to estimate men’s beauty by men’s deeds, and therefore 
the Count of Charolois hath long been known to us — wbo, alas, 
have seen him not!— as the fairest gentleman of Europe. My 
l.ord Seales, we must here publicly crave your pardon. Our 
brother-in-law, Sir Count, would fain have claimed his right to 
bold you his guest, and have graced himself by exclusive service 
to your person. AVc have taken from him his lawful office, for 
we kings are jealous, and would not have our subjects more ho¬ 
noured than ourselves." Edward turned round to bis courtiers as 
he spoke, and saw that bis last words had called a haughty and 
angry look to the watchful countenance of Montagu. “Lord 
Hastingshe continued, “ to your keeping, as our representative, 
we entrust this gentleman. He must need refreshment, ere we 
present him to our Queen." 

The Count bowed to the ground, and reverently withdrew from 
the royal presence, accompanied by Hastings. Edward then, 
singling Anthony Woodvillc and Lord Rivers from the group, 
broke up the audience* and, followed by those two noblemen, 
quitted the halt. 

Montagu, whose countenance had recovered the dignified and 
high-born calm habitual to it, turned to the Duke ofVClarence, 
and observed, indifferently — ‘‘The Count de la Roehe bath a 
goodly mien, and a fair tongue.” 

“Pest on these Burgundians!” auswored Clarence, in an un¬ 
der-lone , and drawing Montagu aside — “ I would wager,my best 
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greyhound to a scullion’s cur, that our English knights will lower 
their burgonots.” 

“Kay, Sir, an idle holiday show- What mailers whose lance 
breaks, or whose destrier stumbles?" 

“Will you not, yourself, cousin Montagu — you, who are so 
peerless in the joust — take part in the fray ?" 

“I, your Highness —I, the brother of the Earl of Warwick, 
whom this pageant hath been devised by the Woodvillcs to mortify 
and disparage in his solemn embassy to Burgundy's mightiest 
foe! — 1! ” 

“Sooth to say,” said the young prince, much embarrassed, 
“it grieves me sorely to hear thee speak as if Warwick would be 
angered at this pastime. For look you , Montagu — I, thinking 
only of my hate to Burgundy, and my real for our English honour, 
have consented, as high constable, nod despite my grudge to the 
Woodvillcs, to bear the bassinet of our ovtn champion — and — ” 

“Saints in heaven!” exclaimed Montagu, with a hurst ofhis 
fierce brother's temper, which he immediately checked, and 
changed into a tone that concealed, beneath the most outward re¬ 
spect, the most latent irony, “ I crave your pardon , humbly, for 
my vehemence. Prince of Clarence. I suddenly remember me, 
that humility is the proper virtue of knighthood. Your Grace does 
indeed seta notable example of that virtue to the peers of England, 
and my poor brother’s infirmity of pride will stand rebuked for ate, 
when be hears that.George Plantagencl bore the bassiuet of An¬ 
thony Woodville.” 

“Butit is for the honour of the ladies,” said Clarence, falter— 
ingly, “in honour of the fairest maid of all—the Flower of English 
beauty — the Lady Isabel — that 1 — ” 

“Your Highness will pardou*me,” interrupted Montagu , “but 
I do trust to your esteem for our poor and insulted House of 
K'evile, so far as to be assured that the name of my niere, Isabel, 
will not be submitted to the ribald comments of a base-born Bur¬ 
gundian." 

“Then I will break no lance in the lists! ” 

“As it likes you, Prince,” replied Montagu, shortly, and, 
with a low bow, be quitted the chamber, and was striding fo the 
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outer gate of the Tower, when a sweet, clear voice Behind bha 
called him by his name. He turned abruptly, to meet the d*t$ 
eye and all-subduing smile of the boy-Duke of Gloucester. 

“A word with you, Montagu — noblest and must prized, 
with your princely brothers, of the champions of our House, — 

I read your generous indignation with our poor Clarence.' Ay, 
Sir! — ay! — it was a weakness in him, that moved even me; 
But you have not now to learn that his nature, how excellent 
soever, is somewhat of the unsteady. His judgment atone lad^ 
weight and substance, — ever persuaded against his better reasolt . 
by those who approach his infirmcr side. But if it be true that our 
cousin Warwick intends fur him the hand of the peerless Isabel, 
wiser heads will guide his course." 

“My brother,” said Montagu, greatly softened, “Is much 
beholden lo your Highness for a steady countenance and friend¬ 
ship, for which I also, believe me — and the families of Beau¬ 
champ, Montagu, and Nevilc— are duly grateful. But to speak 
plainly (which your Grace's youthful candour, so all-acknow- 
iedged, will permit), the kinsmen of the Queen do now so aspire 
to rule this land, to marry, or forbid to marry, not only our own 
children, but your illustrious father’s, that I foresee, in this visit 
of the Bastard Anthony, the most signal disgrace to Warwick that 
ever king passed upon ambassador, or even gentleman. And this 
moves me more! — yea, I vow to God, it moves me more — from 
the thought of danger to your royal House, thnn from the grief of 
slight to mine; for Warwick — but you know him.” 

“Montagu, you must soothe and calm your brother if chafed. 

I impose that task on your love for us. Alack, would that J5dward 
listened more to me and less to the Queen’s kith: — These Wood- 
villes! — and yet they may live to move not wrath but pity. If 
aught snapped (be thread of Edward's life, (Holy Paul forbid!) 
what would chance to Elizabeth — her brothers — her children?” 

“Her children would mount the throne that our right hands 
built,” said Montagu, sullenly. 

“ Ah! think you so? — you rejoice mtA I had feared that the 
Barons might, that the Commons would, that lhe,Church must, 

Tht last of the lluront, I. 15 
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dui<tmtiij'tl» unhappy truth, that—bat,you look amazed, my' 
mi? Aha,' my boyish years are tod garrulous!" 

T'Hfeatoh not your Htghnees’s meaning.” 
fj£*Poob, poob! By St. Paul, your seeming dulness prores 
•fir h^hy; but, with trie, the King's brother, frankness were 
K ' Thou koowest well that the King was betrothed before to the 
dpBleanor Talbot; that such betrotbraent, not set aside by the 
IJMi/'renders his marriage with KiUsbelh agaiost law; that his 
Whren ‘may (would to Heaven it were not so!) be set aside as 
Mtetds, when Edward's life no longer shields them from the 
t»«yet of men." 

1 ***Ah!" said Montagu, thoughtfully; “and in that case, 


George of Clarence would wear the crown, and his children reign 
ta England.” 

“.Our Lord forfend,” said Richard, .‘‘that I should say that 
thought of this when he deemed George worthy of the 
hand of Isabel. Hay, it could not be so; for, however clear the 
claim , strong and powerful would be those wbo would resist it, 
tad Clarence is not, aa you will see, the man who fan wrestle 
boldly — even for a throne. Moreover, he is too addicted to wine 
and pleasure to promise to outlive (be King." 


Montagu fiiedi his penetrating eyes on Richard, tnit'dropped 


them, abashed, before that steady, deep, unrevealing gaze, 
which seemed to pierce fnio other hearts, and show nothing of the 
heart within. 


“Happy Clarence!’'resowed the Prince'with a heavy sigh, 
and after a brief pauae —. ‘‘a Nevile’s husband and a Warwick's 
son ! — whaf cap the saints do more for men? You must czcuse 
fats errors — all our error* — to your brother. You way not know, 
peradventure, sweet Montagu, how deep an interest I have in 
maintaining jlu ptoity between Lord Warwick and the King. For 
' metbinks mentis om'ftoe fairer than fahr liabel's, and one man 
inoirb lo be envied than avenCUrenre. Fairest face tome in the 
wide world Is the Lady Anne’s — happiest man, between the cradle 
and (Ke grave, is be whom the Lady Anne shall call her lord! and 
if I — oh, lop* you, llsfitagu, let there he no breach between 



Warwick and the King] Farc-jou-well, dear tordaod tattteA 
I go to'Barnard's Castle till these feasts are over.’* 

“Hoes not your Grace," said Montagu, recovering from (hW 
surprise into which one part of Gloucester's address ted ttnPMr 
hiiu — “does not ;o«r Grace — so skilled in lance sod boraetMB* 
ship — preside st the lists?” 

“Montagu, I love your brother well enough todispMupter 
King. He shall not say, at least, that Richard Plaotag«MIS,.ii 
bis absence, forgot the reverence due to loyalty and merit. %tH 
him that; and if I seem (unlike Clarence) to forbear to confront 
the Queen and her kindred, it is because youth should make 
no enemies — not the less for that, should princes forget no 
friends.'’, 

Richard said this with a tone of deep feeling, and, folding hie 
arms w ithin his furred surcoal, walked slowly on to a small postern 
admitting to the rivers but there, pausing by a buttress which 
concealed him till Montagu had left (he yard, instead of descending 
to his barge, he turned hack into (he royal garden. Here several 
of the Court, of both sexes, were assembled, conferring on the 
event of the day. Richard halted at a distance, and contemplated 
their gay dresses add animated countenances with something 
between melancholy and scorn upon his young brow. One of the 
most remarkable social characteristics of tbe Middle Ages is the 
prematurity at which the great arrived at manhood, shaped in its 
passions, and indulged its ambitions. Among the numerous 
instances in our own and other countries that might be selected 
from History, few are more sirikiogthan that of this Duke of 
Gloucester —■ great in camp and in eduncil, at an age when 
now- a-days a youth is scarcely trusted to thcdiscipiineof a college. 
The whole of his portentous career was closed, indeed, before the 
public life of modem ambition usually commences. Little eoUld 
those accustomed to see, eu our Stage, “die elderly ruffian" * 
our actors represent, imagine tbal-al the opening of Shaibpeare'* 
play of ‘Richard the Third,’ the hero was but in his f i eteenth 
year; but at the still more juvenile age in which heuppeScs in this 
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CM-.'Wteord* Richard of Gloucester was older in intellect, and 
ftfiioM HI experience, than many a wise man at the date of 
4fpijt-4tii*e — the fatal age when his sun set for e'er on the field 
flf Bosworth! 

■J The young prince, then, eyed the gaudy, flattering, babbling 
Assemblage before him with mingled melancholy and scorn. Not 
tbathefeH, with the acuteness which belongs to modern sentiment, 
kbbodily defects amidst that circle of the stately and (be fair, for 
Btey Wert not of a nature to weaken his arm in war or lessen bis 
pmaMtn influences in peace. But it was ratber that sadness 
which so oflen comes over an active and ambitious intellect in 
WMrtjryonth, when it pauses to ask. In sorrow and disdain, what 
its plots sod counterplots, its restlessness and strife, are really 
Worth. The scene before him was of Pleasure — but In pleasure, 
neither the youth nor the manhood of Richard HI. was ever pleased; 
though not absolutely of the rigid austerity of Amadis, or our Savon 
Edward, he was free from the licentiousness of his times. His 
passions were too large for frivolous evcitcments. Already the 
Italian, or, as ft is falsely called, the Machiavelian policy, was 
pervading the intellect of Europe, and the effects of its ruthless, 
grand, and deliberate state-craft, are risible from the accession 
of Edward IV. till the Close of Elizabeth's reign. With this policy, 
which reconciled itself to crime as a oecessitv of wisdom, was 
often blended, a refinement of character which joyed not in vulgar 
rices, ffdl skilled alone in those knightly accomplishments which 
induced fCutou, with propriety, to dedicate to Richard “The 
Book of the Order of CMValry," the Duke of Gloucester's more 
peaceful amusements Were borrowed from severer graces than 
those which presided over the tastes of bis royal brothers. He 
loved, even to passion, the Arts, Music — especially of the more 
Doric and warlike kind — Limning, and Architecture: he was a 
reader of Books, as of Men — the books that become princes — 
and hence that superior knowledge of the principles of law and of 
commerce, which his brief reiga evinced. More like an Italian 
in ail things tb«l tha careless Norman or the simple Savon, 
Mscbiave! might have made of his character a companion, though 
a contrast, to.tbit of Castruecio Casirucaui. 



The crowd murmuted sod rosUed at (he dleiatK*, amd'MMt 
with folded arms, Richard gazed aloof, when a lad;, entering 
the garden from the palace, passed b; him so hastily, that ahe 
brushed his surcoal, and, turning round in surprise, made a low 
reference, as she exclaimed — "Prince Richard! and alow 
amidst so many!" 

“Lady," said the Duke, "it was a sadden hope that bmaght 
me into this garden, — and that was the hope to see your fair thee 
shining above the rest.” 

"Your Highness jests,” returned the lady, though her snptith 
countenance and haughty carriage evinced no opinion of herself so 
humble as her words would imply. 

‘ ‘ My Lady of Bonville, ’’ said the yoaog Duke, laying his band 
on her arm; "mirth is not in my thoughts at this hour.” 

"1 believe your Highness; for the Lord Richard Piantagenet is 
not one of the WoodvitSes. The mirth is theirs to-day.” 

"Let who will have mirth — it Is the breath of a moment. 
Mirth cannot tarnish Glory — the mirror in which the gods are 
glassed.” 

"1 understand you, my lord,” said the proud lady; and her 
face, before stern and high, brightened into so lovely a change, 
so soft and winning a smile, that Gloucester no longer marvelled 
that that smile had rained so large an influence on the fate and 
heart of his favourite Hastings. The beanty of this noble woman 
was indeed remarkable in its degree, and peculiar in its character. 
She bore a stronger likeness in feature to the Xrchbishop, than, to 
either of her other brothers; for the prelate bad the straight and 
smooth outline of the Greeks ~ not, like Montagu and Warwick, 
the. lordlier and manlier aquiline of the Norman race — and bis 
complexion was feminine id its pale clearness. Bui though intbis 
resembling the subtlest of the brethren, the fair sister shared with 
Warwick an expression, if haughty, singularly frank and candid 
in its imperious majesty; she had the same splendid Md steady 
brilliancy of eye — the same quick quiver of the lip. speaking of 
nervous susceptibility and baste of mood. The hateful fashion of 
that day, which pervaded all ranks, frouwthe highest to the lowest, 
was the prodigal use of paints and cosmetics, and all imaginable 



dfeljlliifeBhlftilii of i spurious beauty. This extended often even 
fWBWwo, dad the Sturdiest warrior deemed it no shame Id reeur 
#**h Ids of the toilette es the vainest wanton in our day would 
«jWr venture to acknowledge. But the I.ady Bonville, proudly 
sMftdeot of her Beauty, and of a purity of mind that revolted from 
theUttiebtssof courting admiration, contrasted forcibly in this the 
fedies of the court. Her cheek was of a marble whiteness, though 
occasionally a rising flush through the dear, rich, transparent 
akin, showed that In earlier youth (he virgin bloom had not been 
absent from the surface. There was hi her features, when they 
mpesed, somewhat of the trace of suffering, — of a struggle, past 
It My be. but still remembered. But when she spoke, those 
features lighted up and undulated in such various and kindling life 
M to dilate, to bewitch, or to awe the beholder, according as the 
Impulse moulded the expression. Her dress suited her lofty and 
spotless character. Henry VI. might have contemplated, with holy 
pleasure, its matronly decorum; the jewelled gorget ascended to 
the rounded and dimpled chin; the arms were hare only at the 
wrists, where the blue Veins were seen through * *kiu of snow; 
the dark purple locks, which her tire-woman boasted, when 
.released, swept the ground, were gathered Into a modest and 
simple braid, surmounted by the beseeming coronet that pro¬ 
claimed her rank. The Lady Bonville might have stood by the side 
of Cornelia, the model of a young and high-born M atron, to whose 
Virtue |be Honour of Man might securely dwell. 

. ‘‘I understand you, my lord," she said, with her bright, 
thankful smile; “and as Lord Warwick's sister, I am grateful." 

“ Yonr fere, for the great Earl proves you arc noble enough to 
forgive,” said Richard, meaningly. “Nay, chide me not with 
feet lofty look ; you know that there are no secrets between Hastings 
and eiottcestor/* 

“ My Lord Hake, the head of a noble bouse bath the right to 
dispose of the bands of the daughters; f know nothing in Lord 
Warwick to forgive." 

But she tamed her bead as she spoke, and a tear for a moment 
trembled in that haughtpeye. 

“Lady,” said Richard, moved to admiration, "to you let me 



confide my secret. I would be your nephew.Boy.lbopgb I MSI 
years, 1 my heart beats loudly as0'maa‘s; andlfcet hwMWs® 
Anne." 

“It were a splendid alliance, even for Warwick's daugblhhfV 

“Thiuk yon so. Then stand my friend; and, being thwim 
friend, intercede with Warwick, ifhe angers at the sfllf hoH&jlf 
this WoodvfUe pageant.” 

‘ Alas, Sir! you know that Warwick listens to no hrte» c ed i| |i 
between himself and kijv passions. But what then? Grant If' 
wronged, aggrieved, trifled with,—wbat then? Can he iajbfik 
the House of York?” 

Richard looked in som^surprise at the fair speaker. , 

‘•Can be injure the House of York?—Marry, yes,”be replied 
bluntly. 

“But for wbat end? Whom else should be pat apoa the 
throne?” " t 

“ What if he forgive the Lancastrians? Wbat if—” 

“Liter not the thought, Prince, breathe it not," exclaimed 
the Lady Bouvillc, almost fiercely. “Ilove and honour my braro 
brother, despite — despite —She paused a moment, blushed, 
and proceeded rapidly, without concluding the sentence, “I Ipv^ 
him as a woman of his house must lo\e the hero who forms it* 
proudest boast. But if for any personal grudge, any lowambitfon, 
any rash humour, the son of my father, Salisbury, could forget 
that Margaret of Anjou placed the gory head of that old man upon 
the gates of York, could by word or deed abet the cause of usurping 
and bloody Lancaster, —I would — I would; — Out upon my sex! 

I could do nought but weep the glory of Nevile and Monthermer 
gone forever.” 

Before Richard could reply, the sound of musical instrumeefh, 
and a procession of heralds and pages proceeding from the palace, 
announced the approach of Edward. He caught the band of the 
Dame of Ronville, lifted itto his lips, and saying, “May fortune 
one day permit me to face as the Earl's son the Earl’s foes,” made 
his graceful reverence, glided from the garden, gained his barge^, 
and was rowed to the. huge pile of Baynard's Castle, lately recon¬ 
structed, but in a gloomy and barbaric lisle, and in which, #t that 
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resided with bis mother, the oorc peerless 


“the Led; of Renville paused a moment, and in (hat pause her 
OKtntenanee recovered its composure. She, then, passed on 
m >« state!; step towards a group of the ladies of the court, and 
1er eye noted with proud pleasure that the highest names of the 
Huglisb knighthood and nobility, comprising the numerous con- 
taetrions of her family, formed a sullen circle apart from the rest, 
betokening, by their grave countenances and moody whispers, 
how sensitively they felt the slight to Lord Warwick's embassy in 
the visH of the Count de la Roche, and how little they were disposed 
to cringe to the rising sun of the Woodvilles. There, collected 
into a puissance whose discontent bad sufficed to shake a firmer 
throne, (the young Raoui de Fuike, the idolater of Warwick, the 
personation in himself of the old Norman seignoric, in their 
centre,) with folded arms and lowering byows, stood the Earl's 
kinsmen, the Lords Fitzbugh and Fauconberg; with them, Thomas 
XaOpdStanley, a prudent noble, who rarely sided with a malcou- 
tent, and the Lord St. John, and the Heir of the ancient lterga- 
veonles, and many another chief, under whose banner marched 
fn army! Richard of Gloucester had shown his wit in refusing Jo 
mingle in intrigues which provoked the ire of that martial phalans. 
As the Lady of Bonville swept by these gentlemen, their murmur 
of reepectful homage, their profound salutation, and unbounded 
heads, contrasted forcibly with the slight and grave, if not scorn¬ 
ful, obeisance they lad just rendered to one of the Queen’s sisters, 
who had passed, a moment before, in the same directiou. The 
iady still moved on, and came suddenly across the path of 
Hastings, as in his robes of state be issued from the palace. Their 
tjtf met, and both changed colour. 

“So, my Lord Chamberlain said the dame, sarcastically, 
#*the Count *dc ia Roche is, I bear, consigned to your especial 
charge.” 

“A charge the Chamberlain cannot regret, and which William 
Heatings does not covet." 

“A ling had never asked Montagu and Warwick to consider 
amongst their duties any*cbarge they had deemed dishonouring." 



“Dishonouring, Lady Bonvilie!’' exclaimed Hastings, «tfti 
bent brow and a flushed cheek, — “ neither Montagu nor Warwift 
had, with safety, applied to me the word that has just passed 
your lips.” 

“ I crave your pardon,” answered Katherine, bitterly. “Mine 
articles of faith in men's honour are obsolete or heretical. I had 
deemed it dishonouring in a noble nature to countenance insult to 
a noble enemy in his absence. I had deemed it dishonouring in» 
brave soldier, a well-born gentleman, (now from his valiantoess, 
merit, and wisdom, become a puissant and dreaded lord,) to 
sink into that lackevdom and varletaille which falsehood and crin-> 
ging have stsblishcd in these walls, and baptized under the name 
of ‘courtiers.' Better had Katherine de Bonvilie esteemed Lord 
Hastings had he rather fallen under a King's displeasure than de¬ 
based his better self to a Woodville's dastard scbemfaigs.” 

“Lady, you are crpei and unjust, like all your haughty race. 
And idle were reply to one who, of all persons, should hare 
judged me better. For the rest, if this mummery humbles Lord 
Warwick, Grainercy! there is nothing in my memory that should 
make my share in it a gall to my conscience; nor do I owe theNe- 
riles so large a gratitude, that rather than fret the pile of theis 
pride, I should throw down the scaffolding on which my fearless 
step hath clombe to as fair a height, and one perhaps that may 
overlook as long a posterity, as the best baron that ever quartered 
the Raven Eagle and the Dun Bull. But, (resumed Hastings, 
with a withering sarcasm,) doubtless the Lady de Bonvilie more 
admires the happy lord who holds himself, by right of pedigree, 
superior to at) things that make the statesman wise, the scholar 
learned, and the soldier famous. Way there — back, gentles," 
— and Hastings turned to the crowd behind, — “Way therefor 
my Lord of Harrington and Bonvilie!" 

The byestanders smiled at each other as they obeyed; and a 
heavy, shambling, graceless man, dressed in the most exaggera¬ 
ted fopperies of the day, but with a face which even sickliness, that 
rclines most faces, could not divest of the most vacant dulness, 
and a mien and gait to which no attire copld give dignity, passed 
tlirough the group, bowing awkwardly to the right and Ieft, ,and 



■be^tajfcJp'* thickfansky voice — "You are too good, Sirs — too 
igo^s must att .presume so overmuch on my seignorie.' The 
fcbigyrould keep me—be would indeed, Sirs; uni —uni— why, 
jKulterine— dame — thy stiff gorget makes me ashamed of thee, 
in** wouldsl not think. Lord Hastings, that Katherine had a 
■White skin — a parlous shite skin.. La, you now — fie on these 

fRDffiers!” 

The courtiers sneered; Hastings, meitb alook of malignant and 
jpititess triumph, eyed the Lady of Boaville. For a moment the 
colour went and came across heir transparent cheek, but the con¬ 
tusion passed, and returning the insulting gaze of her ancient lover 
with an eye of unspeakable majesty, she placed her arm upon her 
lord's, and saying calmly — "An English matron rare* but to be 
'fair in her husband's eyes ” — drew him away ; and the words and 
the mafcner of the lady were so dignified and simple, that the cour¬ 
tiers hushed their laughter, and for the moment the lord of such a 
woman was not only envied but respected. 

While Ibis scene had passed, the procession, preceding Ed¬ 
ward, had filed into the garden in long and stately order. From 
another entrance, Elizabeth, the Princess Margaret, and the 
Ttucbcss of Bedford, with tfacir trains, had already issued, and 
were now rangedupon a flight of marble steps, backed by a co¬ 
lumned alcove, hung with velvets striped into the royal baudekio, 
while the stairs themselves were covered with leathern carpets, 
powdered with, die white rose and the fleur-de-lis; — either side 
iiued by lhc beaters of the many banners of Edward, displaying 
the White Lion of March, the Black Bull of Clare, the Cross of 
Jerusalem, the Dragon of Arragon, and the Rising Sun, which 
be bad assumed as his peculiar war-badge since the battle of Mor¬ 
timer's Cross. Again, and louder, came the flourish of music, 
and a murmur through the crowd, succeeded by deep silence, an¬ 
nounced the entrance of the King. He appeared, leading by the 
bend the Count de la Roche, and followed by the Lords Scales, 
Rivers, Dorset, and the Duke of Clarence. All eyes were bent 
upon itbe Count, end though seen to disadvantage by the side of 
the eomeliest and stateliest and most gorgeously attired Prince in 
Christendom, fab high forehead, bright sagacious eye, and power- 



ful frame, did not disappoint the expectations bonded upoftth* 
fame of one equally subtle in conned and redoubted to war. 

The royal host and tbe princely guest made their way, xrittt* 
Elizabeth, blazing in jewels “and cloth of gold^ shone royally, 
begirt by the ladies of her brilliant court. At her right hand etMt|‘ 
her mother, at her left, the Princess Margaret. 

“ 1 present to you, my Elisabeth ,*’ said Edward, “ a priocetf 
gentleman, to whom we, nevertheless wish all ill-fortune, —‘■'feif 
we cannot desire that be may subdue onr knights, and we WOldd 
fain hope that be may be conquered by our ladies.” 

“The last hope is already,fulfilled," said the Count, gallant!^ 
as on his knee he kissed* tbe fair band extended to him. Tbnik 
rising, and gazing full and even boldly upon the young Princess 
Margaret, he added — “I have, seen too often the pitturc of tbe 
Lady Margaret not tojjc aware that I stand in that illustrious pre¬ 
sence." 

“Her picture! Sir Count,” said the Queen, “we knew not 
that it had been even limned.” 

“Vardon me, it was done by stealth." 

“And where have you seen it?" 

“ Worn at the heart of my brother the Count of Charolois 1 ” an¬ 
swered De la Roche, in a whispered tone. 

Margaret blushed with evident pride and delighl*%nd the wily 
envoy, leaving the impression his words had made to take their 
due effect, addressed himself, with all the $ay vivacity be pos¬ 
sessed, to tbe fair Queen and her haughty mother. 

After a brief time spent in this complimentary converse, tbe 
Couut then adjourned to inspect the Menagerie, of wlm h the King 
was very proud. EiiWard,. offering his hand to ln> Queen, led 
the wav, and the Duchess of Bedford, directing the Count to Mar¬ 
garet by a shrewd and silent glance of her eye, so far smothered 
her dislike to Clarence as to ask bis Highness to alteud herself. 

“Ah! lady,” whispered the fount, as the procession moved 
along, “what thrones would not Charolois resign for the hood that 
his unworthy envoy is allowed to tonch! ”* 

“Sir,” said Margaret, demurely looking down, “the Count 
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‘^Because the only living mistress his great heart could serve is 
iftaltd to his love! Ah, poor lord and brother, what new reasons 
tbreterna! war to Burgundy, when France, dot only his foe, bc- 
•totnes his rival!” ... . 

Margaret sighed, and the Count continued, till by degrees he 
Inarmed the royal maiden from her reserve; and his eye grew 
brighter, and a triumphant smile played about his lips, when, 
after the visit to the Menagerie, the procession re-entered the pa¬ 
lace, and the Lord Hastings conducted the Count to (he bath pre¬ 
pared for him, previous to the crowding banquet of the bight. 
And far more luxurious and more splendid than might be deemed 
by those who read but the general histories of that sanguinary 
lime, or the inventories of furniture iu the houses even of the 
great barons, was the accommodation wlficb Edward afforded to 
bis guest. His apartments and chambers were bung with white 
siikand linen, the floors covered with richly woven carpels; the 
counterpane of his bed was cloth of gold, trimmed with ermine; 
Ibe cupboard shone with vessels of silver and gold; and over two 
baths were pitched tents of white cloth of Rennes, fringed with 
silver. * 

Agreeably to the manners of the time, Lord Hastings assisted 
to disrobe the Count; gnd, the more to bear him company, after¬ 
wards Undressed hjptself, and bathed in the one bath, while the 
Count refreshed bis limbs in the other. 

“Pri'lbee,” said Be la Roche, drawing aside the curtain of 
his tent, and putting forth his bead — ‘'pri’thee, my Lord Hast¬ 
ings , deign to instruct my ignorance of a Court which I would fain 
know well, and let me weet, whether the splendour of your king. 
Jar exceeding what 1 was taught to took for, is derived from his 
revenue, as sovereign of England, orchiefoflhcHouse'ofVork?" 

“Sir,” returned-Hastings, gravely, putting out his own 
bead — “it is Edward's happy fortune to be the wealthiest pro- 

* See Madden's Narrative of the Lord Graulhiiw: drchieologia, 
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prietor in England, except die Earl ofWarwick.end thus he (if 
enabled to indulge a state which yet oppresses' not bis people.** 

“ Except the Earl of Warwick," repeated the Count, musingly,^ 
as the rumes of the odours, with which the bath was filled, row' 
in a cloud over his long hair — “ill would fare that subject, iff 
roost lands, who was as wealthy as his king. You hare heart 
that Warw ick has metKingLouis at Rouen, and that they arein- 
separable?” 

“ H becomes an ambassador to win grace of him he is sent1% 
please." 

“ But none win grace of Louis whom Louis does not dupe.” 

“You know not Lord Warwick, Sir Count. His mind is to, 
strong and so frank, that it is as bard to deceive him, as it is for 
him to be deceived." 

“Time will show,” said the Count, pettishly, and he with* 
drew his head into the t*nt. 

And now there Appeared (he attendants, with hippocras, syrups, 
and comfits, by way of giving appetite for the supper, sothatno 
farther opportunity for private conversation was left to the two 
lords. While the Count was dressing, the Lord Scales entered 
with a superb gown, clasped with jewels, and'iined with minever, 
with which Edward had commissioned him to present the Bastard. 
In this robe, the Loft Scales insisted upon enduing his antagonist 
with his own hands', aud the three knights then repaired to tba 
banquet. At the King’s table no male personage out of the royal 
family sate, except Lord Rivers — as Elizabeth's father — and the 
Count de la Roche, placed between Margaret and the Duchess of 
Bedford. 

At another table , the great peers of the realm feasted under tl» 
presiilencc of Anthony Woodviilc, while, entirely filling one adtja 
of the hall, the ladies of the Court held their “ mess," (so ealied,) 
apart, and “ great and mighty was the eating thereof! ” ' v 

The banquet ended, the dance begun. The admirable‘(feat* 
liness’ of the Count de la Roche, in (he pavan, with the Lady 
Margaret, was rivalled only by the more majestic grace of Ed ward 
and the dainty steps of Anthony Woodvilfe. But the lightest and 
happiest heart which beat in that revel was one in wfcich no scheme 
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•ad do ambition but those of love nursed the hope and dreamed 
the triumph. 

Stung by the coldness, even more than by the disdain of the 
lady Bonville, and enraged to find that no taunt of his own, how¬ 
ever galling, could rutile a dignity which was an insult both to me¬ 
mory and to self-love, Hastings had exerted more than usual, 
bt»th at the banquet and in the revel, those general powers of 
pleasing, which, even in an age when personal qualifications 
ranked so high, had ye! made hinruo less renowned for successes 
In gallantry than the beautiful and youthful King. All about this 
man witnessed to the triumph of mind over obstacles that beset it; 
—his rise without envy, bis safety amidst foes, the happy case with 
which he moved through the snares and pits of everlasting stra¬ 
tagem and universal wile! Him alone the arts of the Woodvilies 
could not supplant in Edward's confidence and love; to him alone 
dark Gloucester bent his haughty soul;*bitn alone, Warwick, 
who had rejected his alliance, and knew the private grudge the re¬ 
jection bequeathed; —him alone, among the ‘new men.’ Warwick 
•Iways treated with generous respect, as a wise patriot, and a 
fearless soldier; and in the more frivolous scenes of courtly life, 
the same mind raised one >10 longer iu the bloom of youth, with 
no striking advantages of person, and studiously disdainful of all 
the fopperies of the time, to'an equality wifc the youngest, the 
fairest, the gaudiest courtier, in that rivalship, which has pleasure 
for its object and loye for its reward. Many a heart beat quicker as 
the graceful courtier, with that careless w it which veiled his pro¬ 
found mournfuluess of character, or with that delicate flattery 
which his very contempt for human nature had taught him, moved 
from dame to donzell; — till at length, in the sight and hearing of 
the Lady Bonville, as she sale, seemingly heedless of his- revenge, 
amidst a group of matrons elder than herself, a murmur of ad¬ 
miration made him turn quickly, and his eye following the gaze of 
the bystanders, rested upon the sweet, animated face of Sybil!, 
flushed into rich bloom at the notice it excited. Then as he ap¬ 
proached the maiden, his quick glance darting to the woman he 
had first loved, told him that he had at lost discovered the secret 
bow to woun<). ( An involuntary compression of Katherine’s proud 
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day population; and yet, though ail the form and parade of 
chivalry were there — though, in the open balconies, never pre¬ 
sided a braver king or a comelier queen — though never a more 
accomplished chevalier than Sir Anthony Lord of Scales, nor a 
more redoubted knight than the brother of Charles the Bold, met 
fence to lance, — it was obvious to Ihe eider and more observant 
Spectators, that (be true spirit of the lists was already fast wearing 
out from the influences of the age; that the gent If man was suc¬ 
ceeding to the knight , that a more'silkcii, ami scheming race had 
become the heirs of the iron men, who, under Edward 111., had 
realized the fabled Paladins of Charlemagne and Arthur. Hut the 
actors were less changed than the spectators, — the Well-born 
than the People. Instead of that hearty sympathy in the contest, 
that awful respect for the champions, that eager anxiety for the 
honour of the national lance, which, a century or more ago, 
would have moved the throng as one breast, the comments of the 
bystanders evinced rather the cynicism of ridicule, the feeling that 
the eontest was unreal, and that chivalry was ottlof place in the 
practical temper of the times. On the great chess-board, tho 
pawns were now so marshalled, that the knights' moves were no 
longer able to scour .the hoard and hold in check both castle and 
king. 

“ Gramerey! ” said Master Stokton, who sale in high state as 
Sheriff, * “this is a sad waste of moneys; and where, after all, 
is the glory in two tall fellows, walled a yard thick in armour, 
poking at each other with poles of painted wood ?” 

“Give me a good bull-bait;'' said a sturdy butcher, in the 
crowdbelow —“that's more English, I take it, lhau these foole¬ 
ries.’* 

Amongst Ibe ring, the bold ’prentices of London, up and away 
betimes, had pushed their path into a foremost place, much to 
the discontent of (be gentry, and with their flat caps, longhair, 
thick bludgeons, loud exclamations, and turbulent demeanour, 
greatly scandalized the formal heralds. That, too, was a sign of 
the times. Nor less did it show the growth of commerce, that. 
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on seals very little below the regal balconies, and far more con¬ 
spicuous than the places of earls and barons, sate in state the 
Mayor (dial mayor a grocer *) and Aldermen of the city. 

A murmur, rising gradually into a general shout, evinced the 
admiration into which the spectators were surprised, when An¬ 
thony Woodville bold Seales — itis head bare — appeared at the 
entrance of the lists —- so bold and so fair was his countenance, so 
radiant his armour, and so richly caparisoned his grey steed, in 
the gorgeous housings that almost swept the ground; and around 
him grouped such an attendance of knights and peers as seldom 
graced die train of any subject, with the Duke of Clarence at his 
right hand, bearing his bassinet. 

lint Anthony's pages, supporting his banner, shared at least 
the popular admiration with their gallant lord : they were, accord¬ 
ing to the old custom, which probably fell into disuse tinder the 
Tudors, disguised in imitation of the heraldic beasts that typified 
his armorial cognizance; ** and horrible and laidlcy looked they in 
the guise of griffins, with artful scales of thin steel painted green, 
red forked tongues, and griping the banner in one huge claw, 
while, much to the marvel of the bystanders, they contrived to 
walk very statedly on the other. “Oh, the brave monsters!” ex¬ 
claimed the butcher, “Cogs bones, this beats all the rest! ” 

Hut when the trumpets of the heralds had ceased, when tho 
words-■“ l.aisscz altar!" were pronounced, when the lances were 
set and the charge began, this momentary admiration was con¬ 
verted into a cry of derision, by the suddeft restiveness of the 
Burgundian's horse. This animal, of the pure race of Flanders, 
of a bulk approaching to clumsiness, of a rich bay, w here, indeed, 
amidst tnebarding and the housings, its colour could be discerned, 
had borne the valiant Bastard through many a sanguine licld, and 
in (In! last had received a wound which had greatly impaired its 
sight. Anti now, whether seared by the shouting, or terrified by 
its obscure vision, and the recollection of its wound when last be¬ 
strode by its lord, it halted midway, reared on end, and, fairly 
turning round, despite spur and bit, carried back the Bastard, 

• Sir John Voiuje. — Fahynn. 
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swearing strange oaths, that grumbled hoarsely through his vizor, 
to thcvery place whence he bad started. 

The uncourteous mob yelled aud shouted and laughed, and 
wholly disregarding the lifted wands, and drowning the solemn re¬ 
bukes, of the heralds, they heaped upon the furious Burgundian 
alt the eipressions of ridicule in which the wit of Cockaigne is so 
immemorially rich. But the courteous Anthony of England, 
seeing tire strange and involuntary flight of his redoubted foe, in¬ 
continently reined-in, lowered his lance, and made his horse, 
without turning round, back to the end of the lists in a series of 
graceful gambadas aud caracols. Again the. signal was given, and 
this time the gallant hay did not fail his rider; — ashamed, doubt¬ 
less, of its late misdemeanor, — arching its head til! it almost 
touched the breast, laying its cars level on (he neck, and with a 
snort of aoger and disdain, the steed of danders rushed to the en¬ 
counter. The Bastard's lanec shivered fairly against the small 
shield of the Englishman, hut the Woodvillc's weapon, more deftly 
aimed, struck full on the Count’s bassinet, and at the same time 
the pike projecting from the grey charger’s chaffron pierced the 
nostrils of the unhappy hay, whom rage and shame had blinded 
more than ever. The noble animal, stung by the unexpected 
pain, and bitted sharply by the rider, whose seat was sorely shaken 
by the stroke on his helmet, reared again, stood an instant per¬ 
fectly erect, and then fell backwards, rolling over aud over the 
illustrious burthen it had borne. Then the debonnair Sir Anthony 
of England, casting down his lance, drew his sword, and dex¬ 
terously caused his destrier to curvet in a close circle round the 
fallen Bastard, courteously shaking at him the bran dished; weapon, 
but without attempt to strike. 

‘'Ho, marshal!” cried King Edward, “assist to his legs the 
brave Count.” 

The marshal hastened to obey. “Vcntrebleu!” quoth the 
Bastard, when extricated from the weight of his steed, “I cannot 
hold by the clouds, but though my horse failed me, surely 1 will 
not fait my companions” — and as lie spoke, he placed himself in 
so gallant and superb a posture, that he silenred the inhospitable 
yell which bad rejoiced in the foreigner's discomfiture. Then, nb- 
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serving that the gentle Anthony had dismounted, axtd was'toning 
grace’fully against his destrier, the Burgundian called forth — 

“Sir Knight, thou hast conquered the steed, not the rider. 
We are now foot to foot. The pole-axe, or the sword — which? 
Speak! ” 7 

“I pray thee, noble sieur,” quoth the WoodviHq, mildly, “to 
let the strife dose for this day, and when rest hath—” 

“Talk of rest to striplings — I demand my rights! ” 

“Heaven forcfend, ” said-Anthony Woodville, lifting his hand 
on high, “that I, favoured so highly by the fair dames of England, 
should demand repose on their behalf. But bear witness — ’’ he 
said, (with the generosity of the last true chevalier of his age, and 
lifting his vizor, so as to be heard by the King, and even through 
the foremost ranks of the crowd) — “bear witness, that in this 
encounter, my cause hath befriended me, not mine arm. The 
Count dc la Roche speaketh truly; and his steed alone be blamed 
for his mischance.” 

“It is but a blind beast! ” muttered the Burgundian. 

“And,” added Anthony, bowing towards the tiers rich with 
the beauty of the court — “and the Count himself assured) me 
that the blaze of yonder eyes blinded his goodly steed.” Having 
delivered himself of Ibis gallant conceit, so much in accordance 
with the taste of the day, the Englishman, approaching the King's 
balcony, craved permission to finish the encounter with the axe or 
brand. # 

“The former, rather, please you, my liege; for the warriors 
of Burgundy have ever been deemed unconquered in that martial 
weapon." 

Edward, whose brave blood was up and warm at the clash of 
steel, bowed his gracious assent, and two pole-axes were brought 
into the ring. 

The crowd now evinced a more earnest and respectful attention 
than they had hitherto shoxvn, for the pole-axe, in such stalwart 
hands, was no child’s toy. "Hum,” quoth Master Stokton, 
“there may be some merriment now — notlike those silly poles! 
Your axe lops off a limb mighty cleanly.”* 

The knights themselves seemed aware of the greater gravity of 
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the present encounter. Each looked well to the bracing of his 
vizor; — and poising their weapons with method and rare, they 
stood apart some moments, eyeing each other steadfastly, — as 
adroit fencers with the small sword do in our schools af this' day. 

At length, the lturgundian, darting forward, launehed a 
mighty stroke at the Lord Scales, which, though rapidly parried, 
broke down the guard, and descended with such weight on the 
shoulder, that but for the thrice-proven steel of Milan, the bene¬ 
volent expectation of Master Stokten had been happily fulfilled. 
Even as it was, the Lord Scales uttered a slight cry— which 
might be either of anger or of pain — and lifting his axe with both 
hands, levelled a blow on the Burgundian's helmet that well nigh 
brought him to his knee. And now, for the spare of some ten 
minutes, the crowd, with charmed suspense, beheld the almost 
breathless rapidity with which stroke on stroke was given and 
parried; the axe shifted to and fro — wielded now with both hands 
— now the left, now the right — and the combat reeling, as it 
were, to and fro, so that one moment it raged at one extreme of 
the lists— the negt at the other; and so well inured, from their 
very infancy, to the weight of mail were these redoubted cham¬ 
pions. (hat the very wrestlers on the village green, nay, the naked 
gladiators of old, might have cnxied their lithe agility and supple 
quickness. 

At last, by a most dexterous stroke, Anthony Woodvillc forced 
the point of his axe into the vizor of the Burgundian, and there so 
firmly did it stick, that he was enabled to pull his antagonist to 
and fro at his will, while the Bastard, rendered as blind as hi* 
horse iiy the stoppage of the eye-hole, dealt his own blows about 
at random, and was placed completely at the mercy of the English¬ 
man. And gracious as the gentle Sir Anthony was, he was '•till 
so smarting under many a bruise felt through his dinted mail, that 
small mercy, perchance, would-the Bastard have found, for the 
gripe of the Woodvillc’* left hand was on his foe’s throat , and the 
right seemed about to force the point deliberately forward into the 
brain, when Edward, roused from his delight at that pleasing 
spectacle by a loud shriehtfrom his sister Margaret, echoed by the 
ltuchess of Bedford, who was by no means anxious that her sou's 
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axe should be laid at the root of all her schemes, rose, and crying, 
“Hold!" with that loud voice which had so often thrilled a 
mightier field, cast down his wardcrct. 

Instantly the lists opened — the marshals advanced — severed 
the champions — and unbraced the count’s helmet. But the 
Bastard's martial spirit, exceedingly dissatisfied at the unfriendly 
interruption, rewarded the attention of the marshals by an oath, 
worthy his relationship to Charles the Bold; and hurrying Straight 
to the King, his fare flushetTVith wrathand his eyes sparkling 
with lire - 

“Noble Sir and King,” he cried, “do me not this wrong! I 
am n"i overthrown, nor STrathed, nor subdued — I yield not. By 
every knightly law, till one champion yields, he can call upon the 
other to lay on and do his worst.” 

Edward paused, much perplexed and surprised at finding his 
intercession so displeasing, lie glanced first at the Lord Kivers, 
who sate a little below him, and whose cheek grew pale at the 
prosper! of his son’s renewed encounter with one so determined — 
then at the immovable aspect of the gentle and apathetic Elizabeth 
— then at the agitated countenance of the Duchess ■»- then at the 
imploring eyes of Margaret, who, with an effort, preserved her¬ 
self from swooning; and, finally, beckoning to him the Duke of 
Clarence, as high constable, and the Duke of Norfolk, as carl 
marshal, he said, “Tarry a moment, Sir Count, till we take 
counsel in this grave affair,” The Count j^owed sullenly — the 
spectators maintained an anxious silence — thocurtain before the 
King’s gallery was dosed while the council conferred. At the end 
of some three minutes, however, the drapery was drawn aside by 
the Duke of Norfolk; and Edward fixing his bright blue eye upon 
the fiery Burgundian, said, gravely, “ Count de la Roche, your 
demand is just. According to the laws ofthe List, you may fairly 
claim that the encounter go on.” 

“Oh! knightly Prince, well said. My thanks! We lose 
time — squires, my bassinet! ” 

“Yea,” renewed Edward, “ bring hither the Count’s bassinet. 
By the laws, the eombat may go on at thine asking — I retract my 
wardcrcr. But, Count de la Roche, by those laws you appeal to, 
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die Mid combat mast go on precisely at the point at which it was 
broken off. Wherefore brace on thy bassinet, Count de la Roche 
— and tbou, Anthony Lord Scales, fix the pike, of thine axe, 
which I now perceive was inserted exactly where the right eye 
giveth easy access to the brain, precisely in the same place. So 
renew the contest, and the Lord have mercy on thy soul, Count 
de bt Roche!” 1 

At this startling sentence, wholly unexpected , and vet wholly 
according to those laws of which Edward was so learned a judge, 
the Bastard's visage felt. With open mouth and astounded eyes, 
he stood gaaingat the King, who, majestically reseating himself, 
motioned to the hcraids. 

"Is that the law. Sire?" at length faltered forth the Bastard. 

“Can you dispute it? Can any knight or gentleman gainsay 
it?” 

“Then,” quoth the Bastard, gruffly, »nd throwing his axe to 
the ground, “ by all the Saints in the caleudar! I have had enough. 
I came hither to dare alt that beseems a chevalier, hut to stand 
still while Sir Anthony Woodville deliberately pokes out my right 
eye, were a (eat to show that very few brains would follow. And 
so, my Lord Seales, 1 give thee my right hand , and wish tbee joy 
of thy triumph, and the golden collar.” * 

“Xo triumph,” replied the Woodville, modestly, “for tbou 
art only, as brave kuights should lie, subdued by the charms of 
the ladies, which no breast, however valiant, can with impunity 
dispute.” 

So saying, theLordScales led the Count to a scalof honour near 
the Lord Rivers. And the actor was contented , perforce, to be¬ 
come a spectator of the ensuing contests. These were carried on 
till late at noon between the Burgundians aud the English, the last 
maintaining the superiority of their principal champion; and 
among those in the melCe, to which squires were admitted, not 
the least distinguished and conspicuous was our youthful friend, 

Master Marmaduke X'evile. 

» ■ 

• The prixe was a collar of gold. enamelled with the flower of the 
souvenanee. * 
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VIII. 

Ho* the Bastard of Burgundy prospered more in his policy (ban with the 
poIc*axe‘— and hu» Kiug Edward holds his summer chasein the fair 
groves of Slicne. 

It was some days after the celebrated encounter between the 
"Bastard and Lord Scales; and the Court had removed to the Fa¬ 
lser o! Shone. The Count de la Rorhe’s favour with the Duchess 
of iiedford and the young Princess had not rested upon his repu¬ 
tation tor skill with the pole-axe, and it had now increased to * 
height that might well recompense tile diplomatist for his discom- 
fiturc in the lists. 

in the meanwhile, the arts of Warwick's enemies had been 
attended with signal success. The final preparations for the 
alliance, now in re concluded, with Louis's brother, still de¬ 
tained the Karl at Kotteh, and fresh accounts of the French King’s 
intimacy with the ambassador were carefully forwarded to Rivers, 
and transmitted to Kdward. Now, we have Edward's own authority 
for stating that his lirst grudge against Warwick originated in this 
displeasing intimacy, but the English King was too olear-sigthcd 
to interpret micIi courtesies into the gloss given them by Rivers, 
lie did not for a moment conceive that Lord Warwick was led into 
any absolute connexion with Louis which could link him to the 
Lancastrians, for this was against common sense; but Edward 
was, with all his good-humour, implacabie.andvindictive, and 
he could not endure (he thought that Warwick should gain the 
friendship of tiie man he deemed his foe. Putting aside bis causes 
of hatred to Louis, in the encouragement that king had formerly 
given to the Lancastrian exiles, Edward’s pride as sovereign felt 
acutely the slighting disdain with which the French King bad 
hitherto treated his royalty and his birth. The customary nick¬ 
name with which he was maligned in Paris was “the Son of the 
Archer," a taunt upon the fair fame of his mother, whom scandal 
accused of no rigid fidelity to the Duke of York. Besides this, 
Edward felt somewhat of the jealousy natural to a king, himself 
so spirited and able, of the reputation Tor profound policy and 
statecraft, which Louis XI. was rapidly widening and increasing 
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throughout the Courts of Europe. And, what with the resent¬ 
ment, and what with the jealousy, there had sprung up in his 
warlike heart a secret desire to advance the claims of England to 
the throne of France, and retrieve the conquests won hy the Fifth 
Henry, to be lost under the Sixth’. Possessing these feelings and 
throe views, Edward necessarily saw, in the alliance with bur¬ 
gundy, all that could gratify both his hate and his ambition. The 
Count ofCharolois had sworn to Louis the must deadly enmity, 
and would have every motive, whether of vengeance or of interest, 
to associate himself heart in hand with the arms of England in any 
invasion of Frauce; and to these warlike objects Edward added, 
as wc have so often had cause to remark, the more peaceful aims 
and interests of commerce. And, therefore, although he could 
not so far emancipate himself from that influence, which both awe 
and gratitude invested in the Earl of Warwick, as to resist tiis 
great minister’s embassy to Louis; and tliflugh, despite all these 
reasons in favour of connexion with burgundy, he could nut but 
reluctantly allow that Warwick urged those of a still larger and 
wiser policy, when showing that the infant dynasty of York could 
only be made secure by effectually depriving Margaret of the sole 
ally that rou|d venture to assist her cause, yet m> sooner had 
Warwick fairly departed, than he inly chafed at the concession 
he bad made, and his mind was open to all the impressions which 
theEarl's enemies sought to stamp upon it. As the wisdom of 
every man, however able, can but run through those channels 
which arc formed by the soil of the character, so Edward, with 
all his talents, never possessed the prudence which fear of con¬ 
sequences inspires. He was so eminently fearless — so scornful 
of danger*— that he absolutely forgot the arguments on which the 
affectionate zeal of Warwick had based the alliance wilh Louis -- 
arguments as to the unceasing peril, whether to his person or his 
throne, so Jong as the unprincipled and plotting genius of the 
French King had an interest against both — and thus he became 
only alive to the representations of his passions, his pride, and 
bis mercantile advantages. The Duchess of Bedford, the Quern, 
and all the family of Woofiville, who had but one object at heart — 
the downfall of Warwick and his House — knew enough of ihe 
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Karl’s haughty nature to be aware that he would throw up the reins 
of government the moment he knew that Edward had discredited 
and dishonoured his embassy; and, despite the suspicions they 
sought to instil in their king's mind, they calculated upon the 
Earl’s love anti near relationship to Edward — upon his utter, and 
seemingly irreconcilable breach with the House of Lancaster — to 
lender his wrath impotent— and to leave hint only the fallen mi¬ 
nister, not the mighty rebel. 

Edward itad been thus easify induced to permit the visit of the 
Count do la Rnrhc, although he had by no means then resolved 
upon the ronrso he should pursue. At all events, even if the 
alliance with l.ouis was to fake place, the friendship of Burgundy 
was worth much to maintain. Hut He la Roche, soon made aware, 
by the Duchess of Bedford, of the ground on which he stood, and 
instructed t>\ his brother to spare no pains and to scruple no pro¬ 
mise that might serve to alienate Edward from Louis, and win the 
hand and dower of Margaret, found it a more facile matter than 
his most sanguine hopes had deemed, to work upon the passions 
ami the motives which inclined the King to the pretensions of the 
heirofBurguudy. And what more than all else favoured the envoy's 
mission was the very circumstance that should most have defeated 
it—viz., the recollection of the Earl of Warwick. For in the ab¬ 
sence of that powerful baron, and master-minister, thcKingliad 
seemed to breathe more freely, ltt his absence, he forgot his 
power. The machine of government, to his ovyi surprise, seemed 
to go on as well, the Commons were as submissive, Ihe mobs as 
noisy in their shouts, as if the Earl was by. There was no longer 
any one to share with Edw ard the joys of popularity, the sweets of 
power. Though Edward was not Diogenes, he loved the popular 
suii'hine, and no Alexander now stood between him and its 
beams. Deceived by the representations of his courtiers, hearing 
nothing but abuse of Warwick, and sneers at his greatness, he 
began to think the hour had come when he might reign alone, and 
he entered, though tacitly, and not acknowledging it even to 
himself, into the very object of the wotnauhood about him — viz., 
the dismissal of his minister. 

The natural carelessness and luxurious indolence of Edward’s 
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temper did not, however, permit him to see all the ingratitude of 
the course he was about to adopt. The egotism a king loo often 
acquires, and no king so easily as one, like Edward IV., not 
born toa throne, made him consider that he alone was entitled to 
the prerogatives of pride. As sovereign and as brother, might he 
not give the hand of Margaret as he listed? If Warwick was 
offended, pest on his disloyally and presumption! And so saying 
to himself, he dismissed the very thought of the absent Earl, and 
glided unconsciously down the current of the hour. And yet, not¬ 
withstanding all these prepossessions and dispositions, Edward 
might no doubt have deferred, at least, the meditated breach with 
his great minister until the return of the latter, and then hate aeled 
with the delicaey and precaution that became a king humid by lies 
of gratitude and blood to the statesman he desired to discard , but 
fora habit, — which, while history mentions, it seems to foiget, 
in the consequences it ever engenders — life habit of in temperance. 
Unquestionably, to that habit many of the imprudences and IcMlics 
of a king possessed of so much ability, are to lie ascribed; and 
over his cups with the wary and watchful He la Itnche, Edward had 
contrived to entangle himself far more than in Ins cooler moments 
he would have been disposed. 

Having thus admitted cur readers into those recesses of that 
cor xnsrrulabile — the heart of kings — we. summon them to a 
scene peculiar to the pastimes of the magnificent Edward. Amidst 
the shades of the vaft pack or chase which then appertained to the 
I'alaceof fthene, the noonday sun shone upon such a spot as Ar- 
mida might have dressed for the subdued Kinaldn. A spare had 
been cleared of trees and underwood, and made level as a howling 
green. Around this space the huge oak and the broad beech were 
hung with treliis-work, wreathed with jasmine, honeysuckle, 
and the white rose, trained in arches. Ever and anon through 
these arches eitended long alleys or vistas, gradually lost in the 
cool depth of foliage; amidst these alleys and around this-pace, 
numberless arbours, quaint with all the flowers then known in 
England, were constructed. In the centre of the sward was a 
small artificial lake , loifg since dried up, and adorned then with 
a profusion of fountains, that seemed to scatter coolness around 
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the plowing air. Pitched in various and appropriate sites, were 
tents of silk and the white cloth of Rennes, each tent so placed as 
to command one of the alleys ; and at the opening of each stood 
cavalier or dame', with the bow or cross-bow, as it pleased the 
fancy or suited best the skill, looking for the quarry, which horn 
and hound drove fast and frequent across the alleys. Such was the 
insurious “sunimrr-rbasc” of the Sardanapalus of the North. 
Nor could any spectacle more thoroughly represent that poetical 
yet effeminate taste, which, borrowed from the Italians, made a 
short interval between the Chivalric and the Modern age I The 
exceeding beauty of the day — the richness of the foliage in the 
first suns of bright July — tlie bay of the dogs — the sound of the 
mellow horn — the fragrance of the air, heavy with noontide 
flowers — the gay tents — the rich dresses and fair faces and merry 
laughter of dame and donr.ell — combined to take captive every 
sense, and to reconcile Ambition itself, that Eternal Traveller 
through the Future, to the enjoyment of the voluptuous Hour. 
But there were illustrious exceptions to the contentment of the 
general company. 

A courier had arrived that morning to apprise Edward of the 
unexpected debarkation of the Earl of Warwick, with the Arch¬ 
bishop of Narbonne and the Bastard of Bourbon, -j- the ambas¬ 
sadors commissioned by Louis to settle the preliminaries of the 
marriage between Margaret and his brother. 

This unwelcome intelligence reached Edwqjd at tbe very mo¬ 
ment he was sallying from bis palace gales to his pleasant pastime. 
He took aside Lord Hastiugs, and communicated to that, his most 
able favourite, the news. — “Put spurs to thy horse, Hastings, 
and hie thee fast to Baynard's Castle. Bring hack Gloucester. In 
these difficult matters, that hoy's head is better than a council.” 

“Your Highness," said Hastings, tightening his girdle with 
one hand, while with the other he shortened his stirrups, “shall 
be obeyed. I foresaw, Sire, that this coming would occasion 
much that my Lords Rivers and Worcester have overlooked. I 
rejoice that you summon the Prince Richard, who hath wisely 
forborne all countenance to the Burgundiaifcnvoy. But is this all, 
Sire? Is it not well to usscmble also your trustiest lords and most 
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learned prelates, if not to overawe Lord Warwick’s anger, at least 
to confer on (lie fitting excuses to be made to King Louis's ambas¬ 
sadors?" 

“And so lose the fairest day this summer hath bestowed upon 
ns? Tush! —the more need for pleasaunee to-day, since busi¬ 
ness must come to-morrow. Away with you, dear Will!" 

Hastings looked grave, but he saw all further remonstrance 
would be in vain, and hoping much from the intercession of 
Gloucester, put spurs to his steed, and vanished. Kdward mused 
a moment; and Elizabeth, who knew every expression and 
change of his countenance, rode from the circle of her ladies, and 
approached him timidly. Casting Sown her eyes, which she 
always affected in speaking to her lord, the Queen said. softly, 

“Something hath disturbed my liege and mj life's life.” 

“Marry, yes, sweet Itessoe. Last night, to pleasure thee 
and thy kin (and sooth to say, small gratitude ye owe me, for it 
also pleased myself), I promised Margaret's hand, through J)e la 
Roche, to the heir of Burgundy.’’ 

“O priucely heart!” exclaimed Elizabeth, her whole face 
lighted up with triumph — “ ever seeking to make happy those it 
cherishes. But is it that which disturbs thee — that which thou 
repen test?” 

“No, sweetheart — no. Yet had it not been for the strength 
of the clary, I should have kept the Bastard longer in suspense. 
But wbat is done, is done. Let not thv roses wither when thou 
hearest Warwick is in England — nay, nay, child, look not so 
appalled — thine Edward is no infant, whom ogre and goblin 
scares; and” — glancing his eye proudly round as he spoke, and 
saw the goodly cavalcade of his peers and knights, with his body¬ 
guard — tall and chosen veterans — filling up the palace-yard, 
with the show of casque and pike, — “and if the struggle is to 
come between Edward of England and his subject, never an hour 
more ripe than this; — my throne assured — the new nobility I 
have raised, around it — London true, marrow and heart, true — 
the Provinces at peace — the ships and the steel of Burgundy mine 
allies! Let the Whitcficar growl ns he list, the Lion of March is 
lord of the forest. And now, my Bessec," added the King, 
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changing his haughty tone into a gay, careless laugh, “now let 
the lion enjoy his chase.” 

He kissed the gloved hand of his Queen, gallantly bendinf over 
his saddle-how, and the neat moment he was by the side of a 
younger, if not a fairer lady, to whom he was devoting the mo¬ 
mentary worship of his inconstant heart. Elizabeth’s eyes shot an 
. agrv gleam as she beheld her faithless lord thus engaged; but so 
accustomed to conceal and control the natural jealousy, that it 
never betrayed itself to the Court or to her husband, she soon 
composed her countenance to its ordinary smootli and artificial 
smile, and rejoining her mother, she revealed what had passed. 
The proud and masculine spirit of the Duchess felt only joy at the 
intelligence. In the anticipated humiliation of Warwick, she forgot 
all cause for fear — not so her husband and son, the Lords Rivers 
and Scales, to whom the news soon travelled. 

“Anthony,” whispered the father, “in this game we have 
staked our heads.” 

“But our right hands can guard them well, Sir,” answered 
Anthony; “and so God and the. ladies for our rights!” 

Yet this bold reply did not satisfy the more thoughtful judgment 
of the Lord Treasurer, and even the brave Anthony’s arrows that 
day wandered wide of their quarry. 

Amidst this gay secnc, then, there were anxious and thought¬ 
ful bosoms. Lord Rivers was silent and abstracted; his sou’s 
laugh was hollow and constrained; the Queen, Jrom her pavilion, 
cast, ever and anon, more restless and prying looks down the 
green alleys than the hare or the deer could cause; her mother’s 
brow was knit and flushed — and keenly were those illustrious 
persons watched by one deeply interested in the coming events. 
Affecting to discharge the pleasant duty assigned him by the King, 
the Lord Montagu glided from lent to lent, inquiring courteously 
into the accommodation of each group, lingering, smiling, com¬ 
plimenting, watching, heeding, studying, those whom he ad¬ 
dressed. For the first time since the Bastard’s visit, he had joined 
in the diversions in its honour, and yet, so well had Montagu 
played his part at the Court, that he did not excite amongst the 
Queen's relatives any of the hostile feelings entertaiued towards 
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his brother. No man, except Hastings, was so “entirely loved " 
by Edward; and Montagu, worldly as he was, and indignant 
agaidfct the King, as at that moment he could not Tail to be, solar 
repaid the affection, that his chief fear at that moment sincerely 
was, not for Warwick, but for Edward. He alone of those pre¬ 
sent was aware of the cause of Warwick’s hasty return , for he had 
privately dispatched to him the news of the Bastard's visit, its re,: 
object, and the inevitable suerpss of the intrigues afloat, unless 
the Earl could return at once, his mission accomplished, and the 
ambassadors of France in his train; and even before the cornier 
dispatched to the King had arrived at Shone, a private hand bad 
conveyed to Montagu the information that Warwick, justly roused 
aud alarmed, had left the state procession behind at Hover, and 
was hurry ing, fast as relays of steeds and his own fiery spirit could 
bear him, to the presence of the ungrateful King. 

Meanwhile the noon had now declined, the sport relaxed, and 
the sound of the trumpet from the King's pavilion proclaimed that 
the lazy pastime was to give place to the luiurious banquet. 

At this moment, Montagu approached a tent remote from tiie 
royal pavilions, and, as his noiseless footstep crushed the grass, 
he heard the sound of voices, in which there was little in unison 
w ith the worldly thoughts that filled his breast. 

“Nay, sweet mistrees, nay,” said a young man's voice, 
earnest with emotion — “do not misthink me — do not deem me 
hold and overweening. I have sought to smother my love, and to 
rate it, and bring pride to my aid , but in vain; and, now, whe¬ 
ther you will scorn my suit or not, I remember, Sybill — O Sy- 
bdi! I remember the days when we conversed together, and as a 
brother, if nothing else — nothing dearer — I pray you to pause 
well, and consider wrhat manner of niau this Lord Hastings is said 
to be!" 

“Master JScvile, is this generous? — why afflict me thus? — 
why couple my name with so great a lord’s?” 

“Because — beware— the young gallants'already so couple it, 
and their prophecies are not to tbine honour, Sybill. Nay, do 
not frown at me. f know tbou art fair and winsome, and deftly 
gifted, and thy father may, for aught I know, be able to coin thee 
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a queen's dower out of his awsome engines. But Hastings will 
not wed ilice, and his wooing, therefore, bat stains tby fair re¬ 
pute; while 1— ” 

“You!” said Montagu, entering suddenly— “you, kins¬ 
man, may look to higher fortunes than the Duchess of Bedford’s 
wailing-damsel can bring to thy honest love. How now, mistress, 
jy - will thou take this young gentleman for loving fere and 
plighted spouse? If so, he shall give thee a manor for jointure, 
and thou shall wear velvet robe and gold chain, as a knight’s 
wife.” 

This nncipcctcd interference, which was perfectly in character 
with (he great lords, who-frequently wooed in very peremptory 
tones for their clients and kinsmen, * completed the displeasure 
which the blunt Marmakuke had already called forth in Sybill’s 
gentle hut proud nature. “Speak, maiden, ay or no?” conti¬ 
nued Montagu, surprised and angered at the haughty silence of 
one whom he just kif;w by sight and name, though he had never 
before addressed her. 

“No, my lord,” auswered Sybill, keeping down her indig¬ 
nation at this tone, though it burned in her cheek, Hashed in her 
eye, and swelled in the heave of her breast. “No! and vonr 
kinsman might have spared this afTront to one whom — hut it mat¬ 
ters not.” She swept fro.m the tent as she said this, and passed 
uj* the alley, into that of the Queen’s mother. 

“ Best so; thou art too young for marriage, Marmaduke,” said 
Montagu, coldly. “We will tind thee a richer bride ere long. 
There is Mary of Winstown — the Archbishop's ward — with two 
easih-s, and seven knight's fees.” 

“But so marvellously ill-featured, my lord,” said poor Mar- 
madtike, sighing. 

Montagu looked at him id surprise, “Wives, Sir." he said, 
“are not made to look at, — unless, indeed, they be the wives of 
other men. But dismiss these follies for the nonce. Back to thy 

* See, in Miss Strickland's -Life of Etunheth WoodvilU',' the 
curious loiters which the Duke of York and jjic Earl of Warwick ad¬ 
dressed to her, tlicn a simple maiden, in farour of their protegd, SirR, 
JolllleS. 
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post by the king’s pavilion; and by the way, ask Lord Fatirouberg 
and AytnerIVcvile, whom thou w ilt pass by yonder arbour'— ask 
them in my name, to be near the pavilion while the king banquets. 
A word in thine ear — ere yon sun gilds the tops of those green 
oaks, the Earl of Warwick will be with Edward IV.; and come 
what may, some brave hearts should he by to welcome him. 
Go!” 

Without tarrying for an answer, Montagu turned into one of the 
tents, wherein Raoul de I’ulkc and the l.ord St. John, heedless 
of hind and hart, conferred, and Marmaduke, much bewildered, 
and bitterly wroth with Sybil!, went his way. 


IX. 


The great actor returns to lit! tin* stage. 

Ami now, in various groups, these summer foresters were at 
rest in their afternoon banquet; some lying on the smooth sward 
around the lake — some in the tents — some again in the arbours; 
here and there the forms of dame and cavalier might he seen, steal¬ 
ing apart from the rest, and gliding down the alleys till lost in the 
shade — for under that reigu, gallantry was universal. Before 
the king’s pavilion a band of those merry jongleurs, into whom 
the ancient and honoured minstrels were fast degenerating, stood 
waiting for the signal to commence their sports, and listening to 
the laughter that fame in frequent peals from the royal lent. 
Within feasted Edward, the Count de la Roche, the Lord Rivers ; 
while in a larger and more splendid pavilion, at some little distance, 
the Queen, her mother, and the great dames of the Court, held 
their own slighter and less noisy repast. 

“And here, then,” said Edward, as lie put his lips to a gold 
goblet, wrought with gems, and passed it to Anthony the Bastard- 
“here, Count, we take the first waisall to the loves of Charolois 
and Margaret! ” 

The Count drained the goblet, and the wine gave him new lire. 

“And with those laves, King,” said he, “we biud for ever 
Burgundy and England. Woe to France! ” 
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“Ay, woe to France!’’ exclaimed Edward, bis face lighting 
up with that martial joy which it ever look at the thoughts of war — 
“for wc will wrench her lands from this huckster, Louis. By 
Heaven! I shall not rest in peace till York hath regained what- 
Lancaster hath lost; and out of the parings of the realm which I 
will add to England, thy brother of Burgundy shall have enow to 
Change his Duke's diadem for a King's. How now. Rivers? Thou 
gloornest, father mine.” 

“Myliege,” said Rivers, wakening himself, “I did but think 
that if the Earl of Warwick—” 

“Ah! I had forgotten," interrupted Edward; “and, sooth 
to say, Count Anthony, 1 think if the Earl were by, be would not 
much mend our boon-lellowship!" 

“Yet a good subject,” said Dc la Roche, sneeringly, “usually 
dresses his face by th.it.of bis king.” 

“A subject! Ay, but Warwick is much such a subject to 
England as William of Normandy or Duke Rollo was to France. 
Ilowbeit, let him come — our realm is at peace — wc want no 
more bis battle-axe; and in our new designs on France, thy 
brother, bold Count, is an ally that might compensate for a greater 
loss than a sulieu minister. Let him come! ” 

As the King spoke, there was heard gently upon the smooth 
turf the sound of the hoofs of steeds. A moment more, and from 
the outskirts of the scene of revel, where the King's guards were 
stationed, there arose a long, loud shout. * Nearer and nearer 
tame the hoofs of the steeds — they paused. “Doubtless Richard 
of Gloucester, by that shout! The soldiers love that braxe boy,” 
said (be King. 

Marmadukc Nevilc, as gentleman in wailiug, drew aside the 
curtain of the. pavilion; and as lie uttered a name that paled the 
checks of alt who heard, the Earl of Warwick entered the royal 
presence. 

The Earl's dress was disordered and soiled by travel; the black 
plume on his cap was broken, and hung darkly over his face; his 
horseman's boots coming half way up (he thigh, were sullied with 
the dust of the journey; and yet as he entered, before the majesty 
of bis mien, the grandeur of bis stature, suddenly* De la Ugchc, 

Tin- hut of the Unions. I. "7 
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Rivers, even the gorgeous Edward himself, seemed dwarfed into 
common men ! About the man — his air, his eye, his form, his 
attitude — there was that which, in the earlier times, made 
kings, by the acclamation of the crowd, — an unmistakable 
sovereignty., as of one whom Nature herself had shaped and 
stamped foe power and for rule. All three had risen as ho entered; 
and to a deep sihmcc succeeded au exclamation from Edward, and 
then again ail was still. 

The Eari stood a second or I wo calmly gazing on the efTect ho 
had produced; and turning his dark eye from one to the other, till 
it reked full upon I)e la Rorhc, who, after vainly striving not to 
quail beneath the gaze, finally smiled with affected disdain, and, 
resting bis band on his dagger, sunk back into his seat. 

“My liege,” then said Warwick, dolling his cap, and ap¬ 
proaching the King with slow and grave respect, "I crave pardon 
for presenting myself to your Highness thus travel-worn and dis¬ 
ordered, but i announce that news which ensures my welcome. 
The solemn embassy of trust committed to me by your Grace has 
prospered, with God's blessing; and the Fils dc Boutbon and the 
Archbishop of N'athonne arc on' their way to your metropolis. 
Alliance between the two great monarchies of Airopc is concluded 
on terms that insure the weal of England, and augment the lustre 
of your crown. Your claims on Normandy and Guiennc, Kiug 
Louis consents to submit to the arbitrcuient of the Roman Pontiff,* 
and to pay to your treasury annual tribute; these advantages, 
greater than your Highness even empowered me to demand, thus 
obtained, his royal brother joyfully awaits the hand of the Lady 
Margaret.” 

“Cousin," sard Edward, who had thoroughly recovered him¬ 
self, and motioning the Earl to a scat, “you arc ever welcome, 
no matter what your news; hut I marvel much that so deft a states¬ 
man should broach these matters of council in the unseasonable 
hour, and before the gay comrades, ofa revel.” 


* The Pope, moreovef. was to he engaged to decide the question 
within four sears. A more brilliant treaty tor England, Edward’s am- 
bassa^r could not lone efl'eeled. 
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•si speak, Sire,” said Warwick, calmly, though the veins In 
his forehead swelled, and his dark countenance was much flashed 
— “1 speak openly of that which hath been done nobly; and this 
truth has ceased to be matter of council, since the meanest citizen 
who hath ears and eyes, ere this, must know for what purpose the 
ambassadors of King Louis arrive in England with your Highness’s 
representative." 

Edward, more embarrassed at this tone than he could have 
foreseen, remained silent; but De la Roche, impatient to humble 
his brother's foe, and judging it also discreet to arouse the King, 
said carelessly — 

“It were a pity. Sir Earl, that the citizens. Whom you thus 
deem privy to the thoughts of Kings, had not prevised the Arch¬ 
bishop of Narbonnc, that, if he desire, to sec a fairer show than 
even the palaces of Westminster and the Tower, he will hasten 
hack to behold the banners of Burgundy and England waving from 
the spires of Noire Dame.” 

Erellie Bastard had concluded, Rivers, loaning qack, whispered 
the King — “For Christ's sake, Sire, select some filler scene for 
what must follow! Silence your guest' ” 

But Edward, on the contrary, pleased to think that De la 
Roche was breaking the ice, and hopeful that some burst from 
Warwick would give him more excuse than he felt at present lor a 
rupture, said, sternly, “Hush, my lord, and meddle not I ” 

“t'uless 1 mistake,” said Warwick, coldly, “he who now 
accosts me is the Count de la Roche — a foreigner.” 

“And the brother of the heir of Burgundy,” interrupted De la 
Roche — “brother to the betrothed and pfincely spouse of Margaret 
of England.” 

“Doth this man lie, Sire?” said Warwick, who had seated him¬ 
self a moment, and who now rose again. 

Thj Bastard sprung also to his feet, but Ed#ard, waving him 
hack, and rcassumiug the external dignity which rarely forsook 
him, replied, — “Cousin, thy qucstiorwlackelh courtesy to our 
noble guest: since thy departure, reasons of state, we will impart 
to thcc at a ineeter season, have changed our purposb, aud we will 
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now that oar sister Margaret shall wed with the Count of'tharo- 
Ma" 

” “And this to me, King I ” exclaimed the Earl, all his passions 
it once released — “ this to me! — Kay frown not, Edward — I 
am of the race of those who, greater than kings, have built thrones 
and toppled them! I tell thee, thou hast misused mine honour, 
and belied thine own — thou hast debased thyself in juggling me, 
delegated as the Representative of thy Royalty! — Lord Rivers, 
stand back — there are barriers enow between Truth and a King! ” 
" “ By St. George and my father's head!" cried Edward, with a 

rage no less fierce thau Warwick’s— “thou abuses!, false lord, 
my mercy and our kindred blood. Another word, and thou teavest 
this pavilion for the Tower! ’* 

“King!” replied Warwick, scornfully, and folding his arms 
on his broad breast — “there is not a hair on this head which thy 
whole House, thy guards, and thine armies eould dare to touch. 
Me to the Tuvtcr! Send me — and when ^he third sun reddens 
the roof of prison-hous^artd palace, — look round broad England, 
and miss a throne! ” 

“ What ho there! ’’ exclaimed Edward, stamping his foot; and 
al that instant the curtain of the pavilion was hastily torn aside, 
and Richard of Gloucester entered, followed by Lord Hastings, 
the Duke of Clarence, ami Anthony Woodville. 

“Ah!” continued the King, “yc come in time, George of 
Clarence, Lord High Constable of England — arrest yon haughty 
man, who dares to menace his liege and suzerain! ” 

-Gliding between Clarence, who stood dumb and thunder- 
stricken, and the Earl of Warw ick, — J’rince Richard said, iu a 
voice which though even softer than usual, had in it more rom- 
mand over those who heard than when it rolled in thunder along 
the ranks of Rarnct or of Rosworth, — “Edward, my brother, 
remember Toulon, and forbear — Warwick, my cousin, forget 
not thy king nor biffdead father!” # 

At these last words the Earl’s face fell; for to that father he had 
sworn to succour and defend the sons: his sense recovering from 
his pride, showed hint how much his intemperate auger had tlirowu 
away his advantages iu the foul wrong he bad sustained front 
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Edward. Meanwhile the King himself, with flashing eyes, jWd 
a crest as high as Warwick’s, was about,'perhaps, to overthrow 
his throne, by the attempt to enforce his threet, when Anthony 
Woodviile, who followed Clarence, whispered 1o him — “Be¬ 
ware , Sire! a countless crowd that seem to hare followed the 
Earl's steps, hate already pierced the chase, and can scarcely b« 
kept from the spot, so great is their desire to behold him. Be¬ 
ware!” — and Bichard’s quick ear catching these whispered 
words, the Prince suddenly backed them by again drawing aside 
the curtain of the tent. Along the sward, the guard of the King 
summoned from their unseen but neighbouring post within the 
wood, w ere drawn up as if to keep back an immense multitude 
men, women, children, who swayed, and rustled, and mur¬ 
mured in the rear. But no sooner was the curtain drawn aside, 
and the guards themselves caught sight of the Boyal Princes, and 
the great Earl towering amidst them, than supposing, in their 
ignorance, the scene thus given to them was intended for their 
gratification, from that old soldiery of Touton rose a loud and long 
“Hurrah — Warwick and the King”— “The King and the stout 
Earl." The multitude behind caught the cry; they rushed for¬ 
ward, mingling with the soldiery, who no longer sought to keep 
them hack. 

“A Warwick! a Warwick! ’’ they shouted. 

“ God bless the People's Friend! ” 

Edward, startled and aghast, drew sullenly into the rear of 
the tent. 

I)e la Bochc grew pale, but with the promptness of a practised 
statesman , he hastily advanced, and drew the curtain. 

“Shall varlets,” he said to Richard, in French, “gloat over 
the quarrels of their lords?” 

“You arc right, Sir Count,” murmured Richard, meekly; 
his purpose was effected, and leaning on his riding staff, he 
awaited what was to ensue. 

A softer shade had fallen over the Earl's face, at the proof of 
the love in which his name was held; it almost seemed to his 
nonle, though haughty and impatient aature, as if the affection 
of the People had reconciled him to the ingratitude of the King. 
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A twratgrtcd to hlsprfudeye, bulhe twinkled it away, and ap- 
proacbing Edward, wbotremained erect, and with all a sovereign's 
wrath, though silent on his lip, lowering on his brow , he said, 
fa a tone of suppressed emotion: — 

“Sire, it is not for me to crave pardon oflivingmau, but the 
grievous affront put upon my state and mine honour, hath led my 
words to an excess which my heart repents. I grieve that your Gra¬ 
ce’s highness hath chosen this alliance; hereafter you may find at 
need what faith is to be placed in burgundy." 

“Darest thou gainsay it?” exclaimed I)e la Itoche. 

“Interrupt me not, Sir!" continued Warwick, with a dis¬ 
dainful gesture. “My liege, I lay down mine offices, and 1 leave 
it to your Grace to account as it lists you to the ambassadors of 
France.— I shall vindicate myself to their king. And now, ere I 
depart for my hall of Middleham, l alone here, unarmed, and un¬ 
attended, save, at least, by a single sipihe, I, Richard Nevile, 
say, that if any mau, peer or knight, can be found to execute 
your Grace's throat, and arrest me, I will obey your royal pleasure, 
and attend him tu the Tower." Haughtily hebowed his head as he 
spoke, and raising it again, gazed around — “ 1 await your Gra¬ 
ce’s pleasure.” 

"Begone where thou wilt, Earl. From this day Edward the 
Fourth reigns alone,” said litc King. Warwick turned 

“My lord Scales,” said he, "lift the curtain; nay, Sir, it 
misdemeans you m<. You are still the son of the Woodtille, I 
still the descendant of John of Gaunt.” 

“Not for the dead ancestor, but for the living warrior,” said 
the Lord Scales, lifting the curtain, and bowing with knightly- 
grace as the Earl passed. Ami scarcely was Warwick in the open 
space, than the crowd fairly broke through all restraint, and the 
clamour of their joy filled with its hateful thunders the royal tent. 

“Edward,” said Richard, whispering!}, and laying his fin¬ 
ger on his brother's arm — “ forgive me if I offended, but had you, 
at such a time, resolved on violence — " 

“1 see It all — you erne right. But is this to be endured for 
ever?” 
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“Sire,” returned Richard, Aithhisdwk smile, “reatealmf 
for the Age is your best ally, and the Age is outgrowing the Hast 
and hauberk. A little while, and— ” 

“And what —” 

“And — ah, Sire, I will answer that question when onrbFO* 
ther George (mark him !) cither refrains from listening, oris car¬ 
ried to Isabel Ncvilc, aud hath quarrel with her father .about 
dowry. — What, ho, there! — let the jongleurs perform.” 

“The jongleurs!” exclaimed the King; “why, Richard, thou 
hast more lexity than myself! ” 

“Pardon me! Let the jongleurs perform, and bid the crowd 
stay. It is by laughing at the mountebanks that your Grace can 
best lead the people to forget their Warwick!" 

X. 

Hnw (In- great Lords «ime to the King-maker, anti with what proffers. 

Mastkring the emotions that swelled within him, Lord War¬ 
wick returned, with his wonted cheerful courtesy, the welcome 
of the crowd, and the enthusiastic salutations of the King's guard; 
but as, at length, he mounted bis steed, and attended but by the 
squire who had followed him front Dover, penetrated into the so¬ 
litudes of the chase, the recollection of the indiguity he had suf¬ 
fered smote his proud heart so sorely, that he groaned aloud. His 
squire, fearing the fatigue he had undergone might have affected 
even that iron health, rode up at the sotlbd of the groan, and 
Warwick's face was hueless as he said, with a forced smile — “It 
is nothing, Walter. Dut these heats are oppressive, and we have 
forgotten our morning draught, friend. Hark! I hear the brawl 
of a rivulet, and a driuk of fresh water were more grateful mow 
than the daintiest hippocras.” So saying, he flung himself from 
his steed; following the sound of the rivulet, he gaiuedJUs banks, 
and alter quenching his thirst in the hollow ofhis hand, laid him¬ 
self down upon the long grass, waving coolly over themargln, 
ami fell into profound thought. Prom this reverie he was roused 
by a quick footstep, aud as he lifted bis gloomy gate, be beheld 
Marmadukc Ncvilc by his side. 
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"Well, young man,” saidlie, sternly, “with what messages 
art thou charged?” 

“With none, my lord Earl. 1 await now no commands but 
thtate." * 

‘ "Thom knowest not, poor youth, that I can serve thee no 
ttore. Go back to the Court." 

“Oh, Warwick,” said Marmaduke, with simple eloquence,, 
“send me not from thy side! This day I have been rejected by 
the maid I loved. I loved her well, and my heart chafed sorely, 
and bled within; but now, melhinks, it consoles me to have been 
so cast off — to have no faith, no love, but that which is best of 
all, to a brave man, — love and faith for a hero-chief! Where 
thy fortunes, there be iny humble fate — to rise or fall with 
thee!” 

Warwick looked intently upon his young kinsman’s face, and 
said, as to himself, “Why this is strangf! I gave no throne, to 
this man, and be deserts me not. My friend," he added, aloud, 
“ have they told thee alreadv that I am disgraced?" 

“I heard the Lord Scales say to the young Lovell, that thou 
wert dismissed from all thine offices; and I came hither; furl will 
serve no more the king who forgets the arm and heart to which lie 
owes a kingdom.” 

“Man, I accept thy loyally!” eiclainted Warwick, starting 
to bis feel; “and know that thou hast done more to melt, and yd 
to nerve my spirit than — but eomplaiuts in me are idle, and 
praise were no reward to thee.” 

“Butsee, my lord, if the first to join thee, 1 am not the sole 
one. See, brave Haoul de Ftilkc, the Lords of St. John, llorga- 
vennv, and Fitzhugh, ay, and fifty others of the best blood of 
England, are on thy track.” 

And as be spoke, plumes and tunics were seen gleaming up 
the forest path, and in another moment a troop of knights ami 
gentlemen, comprising the (lower of such of the ancient nobility 
A yet lingered round the Court , ramc up to Warn irk, bare¬ 
headed. , 

“Is it possible,” cried Raoul dc Fulke, “ that wc have heard 



aright, noble Earl? And has Edward the Fourth suffered the 
base>WoodviIles to triumph over the bulwark of his realm?” 

“Knights and gentles!” said Warwick, with a bitter smile, 
“is it so uncommon a thing that men in peace should leave the 
battle-axe and brand to rust? I am but an useless weapon, to be 
suspended at rest amongst the trophies of Touton in my ball of 
Middleham.” 

“Return with us,” said the Lord of St. John, “and we will 
make Edward do thee justice, or, one and all, we will abandon 
a Court where knaves and varlets have become mightier than 
English valour, and nobler than Norman birth.” 

“My friends,” said the Earl, laying his hand on St. John's 
shoulder, “not even in my just wrath will I wrong my King. He 
is punished enow in the choice he halh made. Poor Edward and 
poor England ! What woes and wars await ye both, from the 
gold, and the craft, end the unsparing hate of Louis XI.! No; 
if I leave Edward, he hath more need of you. Of mine own free 
will, I have resigned mine oflices.” 

“Warwick,” interrupted Raoul de Fulke, “this deceives ns 
not; and in disgrace to you, the ancient barons of England behold 
the first blow at their own state. We have wrongs we endured in 
silence, while thou wert the shield and sword of yon merchant- 
Kiog. We have seen the ancient peers of England set aside for 
men of yesterday; we have seen our daughters, sisters, — nay, 
our very mothers — if widowed and dowered — forced into dis¬ 
reputable and base wedlock, with creatures dressed in titles, and 
gilded with wealth stolen from ourselves. Merchants and artificers 
tread upon our knightly heels, and the Avarice of Trade eats up 
our Chivalry as a rust. We nobles, in our greater day, have had 
the crown at our disposal, and William the Norman dared not 
think what Edward Earl of March hath been permitted with im¬ 
punity to do. We, Sir Earl — we knights and barons — would 
a King man enough to make men respect him, prince enough to 
make peers confide. Richard Earl of Warwick, thou art of royal 
blood — the descendant of old John of Gaunt. In thee we behold 
theirue, the living likeness of the Third Edward, and the Hero- 
Prinre of Cressv. Speak but the word, and we make thee king! ” 
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Hie descendant of tbe Norman, the Representative of the 
mighty Faction that no English monarch had ever braved in vain, 
looked round as he said these last words, and a choral murmur 
was beard through the whole of that august nobility — “ We make 
thee king!” 

“Richard, descendant of the Planlagcnet,* speak the word,” 
repeated Raoul de Fulke. 

“ I speak it not,” interrupted Warwick; “ nor shalt thou con¬ 
tinue, brave Raoul de Fulke. What, my lords and gentlemen," 
be added, drawing himself up, and with his countenance animated 
with feelings it is scarcely possible in our times to sympathize with 
or make clear—“what! think you that Ambition limits itself to 
the narrow circlet of a Crown? Greater, and more in the spirit of 
our mighty fathers, is the condition of men like us, tub Barons 
who make and unmake kings. What! who of us would not rather 
have been as our sires at Uunnymede than the craven monarch 
whom those sires controlled and chid? By Heaven, my lords, 
Richard Ncvilc has too proud a soul to he a king! A king — a 
puppet of state and form! A king — a holiday show for the crowd, 
to hiss or hurrah, as the humour seizes! A king — a pauper to 
the nation, wrangling with his parliament for gold! A king! — 
Richard the Second was a king, and Lancaster dethroned him. 
Ye would debase me to a Henry of Lancaster. MorlDicu! i thank 
ye. The commons and the Lords raised him, forsooth, — for 
what? To hold him as the creature they had made, to rate him, to 
chafe him, to pry into his very household, and ijuarrel with his 
wife’s chamberiings and lavourers.** What! dcarUaoul de Fulke, 
is thy friend fallen now so low, that lie — Karl of Salisbury and of 
Warwick, chief of the threefold race of Montagu, Monthermer, 
and Ncvilc, lordofa hundred baronies, leader of silly thousand 
followers — is not greater than Kdward of March, to whom we will 

* 11) the female side. through Joan Beaufort. or I'lanlagunel. 
Warwick was third ill descent from John of Uauiil, as llenry the Seventh, 
through the male line, was fourth in descent. 

*• Laundresses. The parliamentary rolls in the reign of Henry the 
Fourth abound in curious specimens of the interference of the (loiiimous 
with the household of Henry 's wife, ytiecn Joan. 
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deign still, with your permission, to vouchsafe the name and 
pageant of a king?” 

This extraordinary address, strange to say, so thoroughly ex¬ 
pressed the peculiar pride of the old barons, that when it ceased a 
sound of admiration and applause circled through that haughty 
audience, and Raoul de Fulkc, kneeling suddenly, kissed the 
Karl's hand: “Oh, noble Earl,” be said, “ever live as one of 
Vs, to maintain our Order, and teach kings and nations what 
wearc.” 

“Fear it not, Raoul! fear it not — we will have our rights yet. 
Return, I beseech ye: Let me feel I have such friends about the 
king. Even at Middleham, my eye shall watch over our common 
cause; and till seven feel of earth suffice him, your brother baron, 
Richard Revile, is not a man whom kings and courts can forget, 
much less dishonour. Sir, our honour is in our bosoms, — and 
there, is the only throne armies cannot shake, nor cozeners mine 
away." 

With these words he gently waved his hand, motioned to his 
squire, who stood out of hearing with the steeds, to approach, 
and mounting, gravely rode on. Ere he had got many paces, he 
called to Marmaduke, who was on foot, and bade him follow him 
to London that night. “I have strange tidings to tell the French 
envoys, and for England's sake 1 must soothe their anger if I 
can, — then to Middleham." 

The nobles returned slowly to the pavilions. And as they 
gained the open space, where the gaudy ten!s still shoue against 
the setting sun, they beheld the mob of that day, whom Shakespeare 
hath painted with such contempt, gathering, laughing and loud, 
around the mountebank and the conjurer, who had already re¬ 
placed in their thoughts (as Gloucester had foreseen) the hero-idol 
of their worship. 
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BOOK V. 


THE LAST OF THE BARONS IN HIS FATHER'S BALLS. 


I. 

Aural England in the Middle Arcs — noble visitors seek the castle ol 
p -;* Middlcham.' 

. ' Autumn had succeeded to Summer — Winter to Autumn — 
Mid the Spring of 1468 was green in England, when a gallant 
cavalcade were sren slowly winding llje ascent of a long and 
gradual hill, towards ihe decline of day. Different, indeed, from 
the aspect which that part of the country now presents was the 
landscape that lay around them, hathed in the smiles of the 
westering sun. In a valley to the left, a full view of which the 
steep road commanded, (where now roars the din of trade through 
a thousand factories,,) lay opposite a long secluded village. The 
houses, if so they might be called, were constructed entirely of 
wood, and that of the more perishable kind — willow, sallow, 
elm, and plumtrec. Not one could boast a chimney; but the 
smoke from the Single (ire in each, after duly darkening the 
atmosphere within, sent its surplusage, lazily and fitfully, through 
a circular aperture in the roof. In lad, there was long in the 
provinces a prejudice 8gainst chimneys! The smoke was con¬ 
sidered good both for house and owner; the (irst it was supposed 
to season, and the last to guard “from rheums, catarrhs, and 
poses/’* Neither did one of these habitations boast the comfort 

* So worthy llollinshed, (Rook II., c. 22) - "Then had we none 
but reredosses. and our heads did never aehr. For as the smoke, in 
those days, was supposed to lie a sufficient hardening lor Ihe tiinlier of 
Ihe house, so it was reputed a far better medicine lo keep Ihe goodman 
and tiis familie from the quaeke, or pose, wherewith as then sery few 
were oft acquainted.” 
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of a glazed window, the substitute being lattice, or chequer- 
work — even in the house of the franklin, which rose statelily 
above the rest, encompassed with barns and out-sheds. And 
yet greatly should we err, did we conceive that these deficiencies 
were an index to the genera! condition of the working-class. Far 
better off was the labourer, when employed , than now. Wages 
were enormously high, meat extremely low;* and our Mother 
Land bountifully maintained her.Children. 

On that greensward, before the village (now foul and reeking 
with the squalid population, whom Commerce rears up — the 
Victims, as the Movers of. the Modern World) were assembled 
youth and age; for it was a holiday evening, and the grim Puritan 
had not yet risen to sour the face of Mirth. Well clad in leathern 
jerkin, or even broadcloth, the young peasants vied with each 
other in quoits, and wrestling; while the merry laughter of the 
girls, in their gay-coloured kirtles, and ribboned hair, rose oft 
and cheerily to the ears of the cavalcade. From a gentle eminence 
beyond ’the village, and half veiled by trees, on which the first 
verdure of spring was budding, (where now, around the gin-shop, 
gather the fierce and sickly Children of Toil and of Discontent,) 
rose the venerable walls of a monastery, and the chime of its 
heavy bpll swung far and sweet over the pastoral landscape. To 
the right of the road (where now stands the sober Meeting-House) 
was one of those small shrines, so frequent in Italy, with an Image . 
of the Virgin gaudily painted, and before it dhch cavalier in the 
procession halted an instant to cross himself, and fentter an ave. 
Beyond still, to the right, extended vast chains of woodland, 
interspersed with strips of pasture, upon which numerous flocks 
were grazing, with horses, as yet unbroken to bit and selle, that 
neighed and snorted as they caught scent of their more civilized 
brethren paciug up the road. 

• See Hallam’s “ Middle Ages,” chap. «., part. 2. $0 also Hot-' 
Unshed, hook tt, c. 12, comments on the amazement of the Spaniards,- 
in Queen Mary’s lime, when they saw “what large diet was used in 
these so henielie cottages,” and reports one Jt the Spaniards to have 
said “ These English have;(heir houses Of sticks amt dirt;, but they faro 
coimnonlie so well as the king! ” 



In front of the cavalcatie rode two, evidently of superior rank 
to the rest. The one small and slight, with his long hair flowing 
over his shoulders; and the other, though still young, many years 
older; and indicating his clerical profession by the absence of all 
love-locks, compensated by a curled and glossy heard, trimmed 
with the greatest care. But the dress of the ecclesiastic was as 
little according to our modern notions of what beseems the church 
as can well be conceived: his tunic and surcoal, of a rich amber, 
contrasted well with the clear darkness of his complexion; his 
piked shoes, orbeakers, as they were called, turned up half-way 
to the knee; the buckles of his dress were of gold, inlaid with 
gems; and the housings of his horse, which was of great power, 
were edged with gold fringe. By the side of his steed walked a tall 
greyhound, upon which he ever and anon glanced with affection. 
Behind these, rode two gentlemen, whose golden spurs announced 
knighthood; and then followed a lung train of squires and pages, 
richly clad and accoutred, bearing generally the Nevilc badge of 
the Bull; though interspersed amongst the retinue might Be seen 
the grim Boar's Head, which Richard of Gloucester, in right of 
bis duchy, had assumed as his cognizance. 

“Nay, sweet Prince,” said the ecclesiastic, “l pray thee to 
consider that a greyhound.is far moreof a gentleman than an other 
of the canine species. Mark his stately, yet delicate length of 
limb — his sleek coat — his keen eye — his haughty neck." 

‘‘These are but'the externals, ray noble friend. Will the 
greyhound attack the lion, as our mastiff doth 1 The true charac ter 
of the gentilhomme is to know no fear, and to rush through all 
danger at tile throat of his foe; wherefore I uphold the dignity of 
the mastiff above all his tribe, though others have a daintier bide, 
and a statelier rest. Enough of such matters, Archbishop,— 
w» sre nearing Middleham.” 

“God he praised! for f am hungered," observed the Arch¬ 
bishop, piously; “but,, sooth to say, my cook at the More far 
eiceileth what we can hope to find at the board of my brother. lie 
bath some faults, our Warwick! Hasty and careless, he hath not 
thought enow of the blessings he might enjoy, snd many a poor 
abbot hath daintier fare on his humble table." 
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“Oh, George Nevile! who that heard thee, when thou lalbest 
of hounds and interments,* would recognise the Lord Chancellor 
of England — the most learned dignitary — the most subtle 
statesman?” 

“And oh, Richard Plantagcnet!” retorted the Archbishop, 
dropping the mincing and affected tone, which he, in common* 
with the coieonibs of that day, usually assumed, “who tbat 
heard thee, when thou talkesl.of humility and devotion, would 
recognise the sternest heart and the most daring ambition God 
ever gave to prince?" • 

Richard started at these words, and his eye shot fire as it met 
the keen, calm gaze of the prelate. 

“Nay, your Grace wrongs me,” he said, gnawing his lip — 
“or 1 should not say wrongs, but flatters; for sternness and 
ambition are no vices in^ Ncvile's eyes.” 

“ Fairly answered, royal son,” said the Archbishop, laughing; 

‘ 1 but let us be frank. Thou hast persuaded me to accompany thee 
to Lord Warwick as a mediator: the provinces in the North arc 
disturbed; the intrigues of Margaret of Anjou are restless; the 
King reaps what he has sown in the Court of France, and, as 
Warwick foretold, the emissaries and gold of Louis are ever at 
work against his throne: the great barons are moody and discon¬ 
tented; and our liege King Edward is at last aware that, if the 
Earl of Warwick do not return to his councils, the first blaslof a 
hostile trumpet may drive him from his throat. Well, I attend 
thee; my fortunes are woven with those of fork, and my interest 
and my loyalty go hand in band. Be equally frank with mo. Hast 
thou, Lord Richard, no interest to serve in this mission save tbat 
of the public weal?” 

“Thou forgettest that the Lady Isabel is dearly loved by 
Clarence, and that I would fain see removed ail barrier to bis 
nuptial bliss. But yon rise the towers of Middieham. Beloved 
walls, which sheltered my childhood! and, by holy Paul, a noble 
pile, which would resist an army, or hold one.” 

While thus conversed the Prince and thg Archbishop, the Ear! 


* Interments, rntrrmftt. 
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of Warwick, rousing and alone, slowly paced the lofty terrace that 
crested the battlements of bis outer fortifications. 

In vain had that restless and powerful spirit sought content in 
retirement. Trained from his childhood to active life — to move 
mankind to and fro at his beck — this single and sudden interval 
Uf repose in the prime of his existence, at the height of his fame, 
served but to swell the turbulent and dangerous passions to which 
all vent was forbidden. 

The statesman of modern days has at least food for intellect, 
in letters, when deprived of action; but with all his talents, and 
thoroughly cultivated as his mind was \n the eamp, the council, 
and the slate, the great Earl cared for nothing in hook-lore, except 
some rode ballad that told of Charlemagne or Hollo. The sports 
that had pleased the leisure of his earlier youth were tedious and 
flat to one snatched from so mighty a career. His hound lay idle 
at his feet, his falcon took holiday on the perch, his jester was 
banished to the page's table — Heboid the repose of this great 
unlettered spirit! But while his mind was thus debarred from 
its native sphere, all tended to pamper Lord Warwick's infirmity 
of pride. The ungi ateful Edw ard might forget him; but the King 
seemed to stand alone in that oblivion. The mightiest peers, the 
most reuowned knights gathered to his ball. Middlehaui, not 
Windsor, norShcne, not Westminster, nor the Tower, seemed 
the Court of England. As the Last of the Barons paced his 
terrace, far as bis <fve could reach his broad domains extended, 
studded with villages, and towns, and castles, swarming with 
his retainers. The whole country seemed in mourning for his 
absence. The name of Warwick was in all men's mouths, and 
not a group gathered in market-place or hostel, but what the 
minstrel who bad some ballad in praise of the stout Earl found a 
rapt and thrilling audience. 

“And is the riverof my life," muttered Warwick, “shrunk 
into this stagnant pool! Happy the man who hath never known 
what it is to taste of Fame — to have it is a purgatory, to want it is 
a bell!” 

.Wrapt In this gloomy sell'-communc, he heard not the light 
step that sought bis side, till a lender arm was thrown around him, 
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and a face, in which sweet temper and pare thought had preserved 
to matronly beauty all the bloom of youth, looked Up smilingly te 
bis own. 

“My Lord — my Richard,” said the Countess, “why didst 
thou steal so churlishly from me? Hath there, alas! come a time 
when tlioa deemest me unworthy to share thy thoughts, or soothe 
thy troubles?" 

“Fond one! no,” said Warwick, drawing the form still light, 
though rounded, nearer to his bosom. “For nineteen years bast 
thou been to me a leal and loving wife. Thou wert a child on our 
wedding-day, m’amie', and 1 but a beardless youth; yet wise 
enough was I theu to see,- at the first glance of thy blue eye, that 
there was more treasure in thy heart than in all the lordships thy 
hand bestowed.” 

“My Richard!” murmured the Countess, and her tears of 
grateful delight fell on the hand she kissed. 

“Yes, let us recall those early and sweet days,” continued 
Warwick, with a tenderness of voice and manner that strangers 
might have marvelled at, forgetting how tenderness is almost ever 
a part of such peculiar manliness of character— “yes, sit wc here 
under this spacious elm, and think that our yoa|h has come back 
to us once more. For verily, m'amie, nothing in life has ever 
been so fair to me, as those days when we stood band in hand on 
its threshold, and talked, boy-bridegroom and child-bride as we 
were, of the morrow that lay beyond.” 

“Ah, Rithard, even in those days thy ambition sometimes 
vexed my woman vanity, and showed me that I could never be ail 
in all lo so large a heart! ” 

“Ambition! No, thou mistakest — Montagu is ambitious, I 
*hnt proud. Montagu ever seeks to be higher than he is, I but as- 
scW the right to be what I am and have been; and mv pride, sweet 
wilK is a part of my love for thee. It is thy title, Heiress of 
Warwick, and not my father's, that I bear; thy badge, andnot 
^leNeviles', which I have made the symbol of my power. Shame, 
indeed, on my knighthood, if the fairest # dame in England could 
not justify my pride! Ah! belle amie, why have we not a sou?” 
The hut of the Barons. I. 18 
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‘Peradventurc, fair lord,” said tlie Countess, witlianarcb, 
jet half-melancholy smile, “because that pride or ambition, name 
lies thou wilt, which thou excusest so gallantly, would become 
loo insatiate and limitless, if thou sawest a male heir to thy great¬ 
ness; and God, perhaps, warns thee that, spread and increase 
as thou wilt, — yea, until half our native country becoineth as 
the manor of one man — all must pass from the Beauchamp and 
the Ncvile into new houses; thy glory, indeed, an eternal heir¬ 
loom, bat only to thy land — thy lordships and thy wealth melt¬ 
ing into the dowry of a daughter." 

“At least, no king bath daughters so dowried,” answered 
Warwick; “and though I disdain for myself the hard vassalage of 
a throne, yet, if the channel of our blood must pass into other 
streams — into nothing meaner than the veius of royalty should it 
merge.” He paused a moment, and added, with a sigh— “Would 
that Clarcuce were more worthy Isabel! ” ' 

“Xay,” said the Countess, gently, “he loveth her as she 
merits. lie is comely, brave, gracious, and learned." 

“A pest upon that learning— iisicklics and womanizes men’s 
minds!” exclaimed Warwick, bluntly. “Perhaps it is his learn¬ 
ing that I am tor thank for George of Clarence's fears, and doubts, 
and calculations, and scruples. His brother forbids his marriage 
with any English donzel), for Edward dares not specialize what 
alone he dreads. His letters burn with love, and his actions 
freeze with doubt. r It was not thus I loved thee, sweetheart. By 
all the Saiuts in the calendar, had Henry the Fill Is, or the Cion 
Richard started from the tomb to forbid me thy hand, it would but 
Lave made me a hotter lover! Ifuwbcit Clarence shall decide ere 
the moon wanes, and but for Isabel's tears and thy entreaties, 
my father’s grandchild should not have waited thus long the co¬ 
ming of so hesitating a wooer. But lo, our darlings! Anne h; m 
tbinc eyes, m'amie; and she growetb more into my heart gj,ery 
day, since daily she more favours thee.” ( 

While he thus spoke, the fair sisters came lightly and gaily ,’n 
the terrace: the arm of the statelier Isabel was twined round 
Anne’s slender waist; rflid as they came forward in that gentle link, 
with their lithesome and bounding step, a happier blending of 
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contrasted beaut; was never seen. The months that had pasted 
since the sisters were presented first to the'mder had Uttld 
changed the superb and radiant loveliness of Isabel, bat had added 
surprisingly to the attractions of Anne, Her form was meet 
rounded, her bloom more ripened, and though something of ti¬ 
midity and bashfuincss still lingered about the grace of hermow- 
reenls and the glance of her dove-like eye, the more earnest 
thoughts of the awakeniug woman gave sweet intelligence to her 
countenance, and that divincst of all attractions — the touching 
aud conscious Modesty to the shy, but tender smile — and die 
blush that so came and went, so went and came, that it stirred 
the heart with a sort of detighted pity for one so evidently suscep¬ 
tible to every emotion of pleasure and of pain. Life seemed too 
rough a thing for so soft a nature, and gazing on her, one sighed 
to guess her future. 

“And what brings yc hither, young truants?” said the Earl, 
as Anne, leaving her sister, clung lovingly to his side, (for it 
was ever her habit to cling to some one,) while Isabel kissed her 
mother's hand, and then stood before her parents, colouring 
deeply, and with downcast eyes. “What brings ye hither, whom 
I left so lately deep engaged in the loom, upon the helmet of Go¬ 
liath , with my burgonot before you as a sample? Wife, you are to 
blame — our room of state will be arraslcss for the next three ge¬ 
nerations, if these rosy fingers are suffered thus to play the 
idlers.” 

“My father,” whispered Anne, “guests are on their way 
hither, a noldc cavalcade; you note them not from this part of the 
battlements, but from our turret it was fair to see bow their 
plumes and banners shone in the setting sun.” 
k “Guests!" echoed the Earl; “well, is that so rare, an honour, 
{Nat your hearts should beat like tillage girls'at a holiday? Ah, 
Istdiei! look at her blushes. Is it George of Clarence at last? 
Is/?” 

“We see the Duke of Gloucester's cognizance,” whispered 
Anne, “ and our own Revile Bull. Perchance onr eousiu George, 
also, may — ” 

► 'llcrc she was interrupted by the sound of the .warder’s horn, 
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followed a moment after by tbe roar of one or the bombards on the 
keep. 

“At least,” said Warwick, his face lighting up, “that signal 
announces the eotning of King's blood. We must honour it, — 
for it is onr own. We will go forth and meet our guests — your 
band. Countess." 

And gravely and silently, and in deep, but no longer gloomy 
thought, Warwick led the way to his hall, followed by the fair 
sisters; and who that could have looked upon that princely pair, 
and those lovely and radiant children, could have foreseen, that 
In that hour. Fate, in tempting the Earl once more to action, was 
busy on tbeir doom! 


II. 


Councils and Musmgs. 


Thk lamp shone through the lattice of Warwick’s chamber at 
the unwonted hour of midnight, and the Earl was still in deep 
commune with his guests. The Archbishop, whom Edward, 
.alarmed by the slate of the country, and the disaffection of his 
barons, bad reluctantly commissioned to mediate with Warwick, 
was, as we have before said, one of those men peculiar to the early 
Church. There was nothing more in the title of Archbishop of 
York than in that of the Bishop of Ostiaburg, (borne by tbe royal 
son of George the .Third, *) to prevent him who enjoyed it from 
leading armies, guiding states, or indulging pleasure. But 
beneath the cdicombry of George Revile, which was what be. 
showed most in common with the courtiers of the laity, there 
lurked a true ecclesiastic’s mind. He would have made, in later 
times, an admirable Jesuit, and no doubt, in his own lime, a very 
brilliant pope. His objeclsain bis present mission were clear cCtd 
perspicuous, any breach between Warwick and the King juiust 
necessarily weaken his own position, and the power of his h use 
was essential to all his views. The object of Gloucester in nis 
intercession, was less defined, but not less personal: in smootliiifg 
the way to his brothel's marriage with Isabel, he reunited all 
* The late Buie of York. 



apparent obstacle to bis own witb Anne. And ft is probable that 
Richard, who, whatever his crimes, was far from inaccessible to 
affection, might have really loved his early playmate, even while 
his ambition calculated the baronies that would swell the dower of 
the heiress, and gild the barren coronet of his duchy. * 

“God's truth!” said Warwick, as he lifted his eyes from the 
scroll in the King’s writing, “ye know well, princely cousin, and 
thou, my brother, ye know well how dearly I have loved King Ed¬ 
ward; and the mother’s milk’overflows my heart, when I read 
these gentle and tender words, which he deigns to bestow upon 
his servant. My blood is hasty and over hot, but a kind thought 
from those I love puls our much fire. Sith he thus beseeches me 
to return to his councils, I will not be sullen enough to hold back; 
but, oh, Prince Richard! is it indeed a matter past all considera¬ 
tion that your sister, the Lady Margaret, must wed with the Duke 
of Burgundy?” 

“Warwick,” replied the Prince, “thoumaysl know that I 
never looked with favour on that alliance; that when Clarence bore 
the Bastard’s burgouot, I withheld my countenance from the 
Bastard’s presence. I incurred Edward’s anger by refusing to 
attend his court while the Count de la Roche was his guest. And 
therefore you may trust me when I say now thatEdward, after pro¬ 
mises, however rash, most solemn and binding, is dishonoured 
for ever if lie break off the contract. New circumstances, too, have 
arisen, to make what were dishonour, danger also. By the death 
of his father, Charolois has succeeded to the Duke of Burgundy’s 
diadem. Thou knowest his warlike temper, and though iu a 
contest popular in England wc need fear no foe, yet thou knowest 
also that no subsidies could be raised for strife with our most pro¬ 
fitable commercial ally. Wherefore, we earnestly implore thee 
’Magnanimously to forgive the past,, accept Edward’s assurance of 
relcntance, and be thy thought — as it has been ever — the weal 
ofjkur common country." 

‘ 1 1 may add, also,” said the Archbishop, observing how much 

* Majerus, the Flemish Chronicler, nuntrd by Buclte (Life at 
Richard III.), mentions the early attachment oT Richard to Anne. They 
Owrc much together, as children, at Middleham. 



Warwick was touched and softened — “ thm in reiarning to ibe 
helm of state, onr gracious King permits me to say, that, save 
«tly in the alliance with-Burgundy, which touchcth his plighted 
krord, you have full liberty to name conditions, and to ask what¬ 
ever grace or power a monarch can bestow." 

“I name none but my Prince’s confidence,” said Warwick, 
generously, “in that, all else is given, and in return for that, 
1 will make the greatest sacrifice that my nature knoweth, or can 
conceive — I will mortify roy familiar demon — I will subdue my 
Pimoe. If Edward can convince me that it is for the good of Eng¬ 
land that his sister should wed mine antient and bitter foe, I will 
myself do honour to his choice. But of this hereafter. Enough, 
now that 1 forget past wrongs in present favour. And that for 
peace or war, 1 return to the side of that man whom I loved as my 
son, before I served him as my king.” 

Neither Richard nor the Archbishop was prepared for a con¬ 
ciliation so facile, for neither quite understood that peculiar 
magnanimity which often belongs to a vehement and hasty temper, 
and which is as eager to forgive as prompt to take offence— which, 
ever in extremes, is not contented with anything short of fiery 
aggression, or trustful generosity — and where it once passes over 
an offence, seeks to oblige the offender. So, when, after some 
further conversation on the slate of the country, the Earl lighted 
Gloucester to his chamber, the young Prince said to himself 
musingly: — 

“Poes ambition besot and blind men?—or can Warwick think 
that Edward can ever view him but as one to be destroyed w hen the 
hour is ripe?” 

Catesby, Who was the Duke's chamberlain, was in attendance, 
as the Prince unrobed; — “A noble castle this,” said the Puke, 
“and one in the midst of a warlike population — our ow n countrtf-' 
men of York.” i 

“It would be no mean addition to the dowry of iheLadylsab'tt,” 
said Catesby with bis bland, false smile. v 

“Mclhinks rather that the lordships of Salisbury, (and this is 
the chief,) pass to tbe»Eady Anne," said Bichard, musingly. 
“No, Edward were imprudent to suffer this stronghold to fuli to 



the next heir to his throne. Marked yon the Lady Anne — her 
bcaulyis most excellent." 

“Truly, your Highness,” answered Catesby, unsuspiciously; 
“the Lady Isabel seems to me the taller and the statelier.” 

‘ ‘ When man's merit and woman's beauty arc measured by the! 
ell, Catesby, Anne will certainly be less fair than Isabel, and 
Richard a dolt to Clarence. Open the casement — my dressing 
robe — good night to you!" 


III. 

The sisters. 

Thk next morning at an hour when modern beauty falls into Its 
first sickly sleep, Isabel and Anne conversed on the same terrace, 
and near the same spot which had witnessed their father’s medita¬ 
tions the day before. They were seated on a rude bench in an 
angle of the wall, flanked by a low heavy bastion. And from the 
parapet tiieir gaze might have wandered over a goodly sight, for on 
a broad space, covered with sand and sawdust, within the vast 
limits of the castle range, the numerous knights, and youths who 
sought apprenticeship in arms and gallantry under the Earl, were 
engaged in those martial sports which falling elsewhere into 
disuse, the Last of the Barons kinglily maintained. There, boys 
of fourteen, on their small horses, ran against each other with 
blunted lances. There, those of more advanced adolescence, 
each following the other in a circle, rode at the ring; sometimes 
(at the word of command from an old knight who had fought at 
Agineourt, and was the preceptor in these valiant studies,) leaping 
from their horses at full speed, and again vaulting into the saddle. 
A few grim old warriors sate by to censure or applaud. Most 
tilled among the younger, was the son of the Lord Montagu, 
aiflBng the maturer, the name of Marmadukc Ncvile was the most 
oft A shouted. If the eye turned to the left, through the Barbican 
nypt he seen flocks of beeves entering to supply the mighty 
frdcr; and at a smaller postern, a dark crowd of mendicant 
r friars, and the more destitute poor waited their daily crumbs from 
th^rich mau's table. What need of a poor law then! the baron 



•ad9 m abbot made the parish! Bat not on these evidences of 
Wealth and state turned the eyes — so familiar to them, that they 
Woke no vanity, and roused no pride. 

'With downcast looks and a pouting lip, Isabel listened to the 
silver voice of Anne. 

“Dear sister, be just to Clarence. He cannot openly defy hfS 
King and brother. Believe that he would have accompanied our 
<mde and cousin had he not deemed that their mediation would be 
more welcome, at least to King Edward, without his presence.” 

“But not a letter — not a line I" 

“Art thou sure, Isabel, that he even knew of the visit of the 
Archbishop and his brother?" 

“How could he fail to know?” 

“The Duke of Gloucester, last evening, told me that the King 
had send him southward.” 

“Was it about Clarence that the Dube whispered to ,tbcc so 
softly by the oriel window?” 

“Surely, yes!” said Anne, simply. “Was not Richard as 
a brother to us when we played as children on yon greensward?" 

“Never as a brother to me — netcr was Richard of Gloucester 
one whom I could think of without fear, and even loathing,” an¬ 
swered Isabel, quickly. 

It was at this turn in their conversation that the noiseless step 
of Richard himself neared the spot, and hearing his own name 
thus discourteously treated, he paused, screened from their eyes 
by the bastion, in ifie angle. 

“Nay, nay, sister," said Anne; “what is tbcrc in Richard 
that misbeseems his princely birth?” 

“I know not, but there is no youth in his eye and in his heart. 
Even as a child he had the hard will and the cold craft of grey hairs. 
Pray God you give me not Gloucester for a brother I ’’ 

Anne sighed and smiled — “Ah no,” she said, after as'ort 
pause — “ when thou art Princess of Clarence, may I —” 

“Maythou, what?” 

“ Pray for thee and thine in the house of God I Alt! thou 
knowest not, sweet Isabel, how often at morn and eve mine eyes 
and heart turn to the spires of yonder convent: ” she rose as .she 



said this, her lip quivered, and she moved oo in the opposite direc¬ 
tion to that in which Richard stood, still unseen, and no iongei 
within his hearing. Isabel rose also, and hastening after her, 
threw her arms round Anne's neck, and kissed away the tears thai 
stood in those meek eyes. 

“My sister — my Anne! Ah! trust in me, thou bast some 
secret, I know it well — I have long seen it. Is it possible that 
thou canst have placed thy heart, thy pare love — thou binsbest! 
Ah! Anne, Anne! thou canst not have loved beneath thee.” 

“ Nay said Anne, with a spark of her ancestral fire lighting 
her meek eyes through its tears, “not beneath me, but above. 
What do I say! Isabel, ask me no more. Enough that it is a folly 
— a dream — and that I could smile with pity at myself, to think 
from what light causes love and grief can spring.” 

“Above thee!” repeated Isabel, in amaze, “and who in Eng¬ 
land is above the daughter of Earl Warwick? Not Richard ol 
Gloucester: if so, pardon my foolish tongue.” 

“No. not Richard — though I feci kindly towards him, and 
lits sweet voice soothes me when I listen — not Richard. Ask no 
more." 

“Oh, Anne — speak—speak! — we are not both so wretched. 
Thou lovest not Clarence ? It is — it must be! ” 

“Canst thou think me so false and treacherous — a heart 
pledged to thee? Clarence! Oh no! ” 

“But who then — who then?” said Isabel still suspiciously; 
“nay, if thou wilt not speak, blame thyself if 1 must still wrong 
thcc.” 

Thus appealed to, and wounded to the quick by Isabel's tone 
and eye, Anne at last, with a strong effort, suppressed her tears, 
and, taking her sister's hand, said in a voice of touching solemnity 
- “Promise, then, that the secret shall be ever holy; and, since 
fVcnow that it will move thiue anger — perhaps thy scorn — strive 
tjnorget what I will confess to thee.” 

Isabel for answer pressed her lips on the hand she held; and 
the sisters, turning under the shadow of a long row of venerable 
oaks, placed themselves on a little mound, fragrant with the 
violets of spring. A different part of the landscape beyond was 



wow brought in view; — calmly slept io the valley the roofs of the 
subject town of Middieham — calmly flowed through the pastures 
the noiseless waves of Ure. Leaning on Isabel's bosom, Anne 
time spake, “Call to inlnd, sweet sister, (hat short breathing¬ 
time in the horrors of the Civil War, when a brief peace was made 
between our father and Queen Margaret. We were left in the 
palace — mere children that we were — to play with the young 
Prince, and the children in Margaret’s train.” 

“I remember.” 

“And I was unwell, and timid, and kept aloof from the sports 
with a girl of my own years, whom I think — sec bow faithful my 
memory! — they called Sybill; and Prince Edward, Henry’s son, 
stealing from the rest, sought me out; aod we sate together, or 
walked together alone, apart from all, that day and the few days 
we were his mother's guests. Oh! if you could have seen him and 
beard him then — so beautiful, so gcn(!&, so wise beyond his 
years, and yet so sweetly sad; and when wc parted, he bade me 
ever love him, and placed'his ring on my linger, and wept, — as 
we kissed each other, as children will.” 

“Children! — ye were infants!" exclaimed Isabel, whose 
wonder seemed increased by this simple talc. 

“Infant though I was, I felt as if my heart would break when I 
left him; and then the wars ensued; and do you not remember 
howilil was, and like to die, when our House triumphed, end 
the Prince and Ileir of Lancaster was driven into friendless exile? 
From that hour my fate was fixed. Smile if you please at such in¬ 
fant folly, but children often feel more deeply than later years can 
weet of.” 

“My sister, this is indeed a wilful invention of sorrow for 
tbine own scourge. Why, ere this, believe me, the boy-prince 
bath forgotten thy very name.” 

“Not so, Isabel,” said Anne, colouring, and quickly, “ap^ 
perchance, did all rest here, I might have outgrown my weakuev.. 
But last year, when we were at Rouen with my father — ” 

“Well?” 

“One evening, on enuring my chamber, I found a packet — 
bow left 1 know not, but the French King and his suite, thou re- 



membcrest, made oar hoase almost their (tome — and in this 
packcf was a picture, and on Its back these words, ‘Forget not 
the exile, who remembers thee!’” ■■ 

“ And that picture was Prince Edward’s?” 

Anne blushed, and her bosom heaved beneath the slender and' 
high-laced gorget. After a pause, looking round her, she drew 
fprth a small miniature, which lay on the heart that beat thus 
sadly, and placed it in her sister’s hands, 

“ You see I deceive you not; Isabel. And is not this a fair ex¬ 
cuse for—’’ 

She stopped short, her modest nature shrinking from comment 
upon the mere beanty that might have -won the heart. 

And fair indeed was the face upon which Isabel gazed admi¬ 
ringly, in spite of the stiff and rude art of the limner; full of the 
fire and energy which characterized the countenance of the mother, 
but with a tinge of tho same profound and inexpressible melan¬ 
choly that gave its charm to the pensive features of Henry the 
Sixtii — a face, indeed, to fascinate a young eye, even if not 
associated with such remembrances of romance and pity. 

Without saying a word, Isabel gave back the picture, but she 
pressed the hand that took it, and Anne was contented to inter¬ 
pret the silence into sympathy. 

“ Aud now you know why I have so often incurred your anger 
— by compassion for the adherents of Lancaster; and for this, 
also, Richard of Gloucester hath been endeared to me; — for 
tierce and stern as he may be called, he hath ever been gentle in 
bis mediation for that unhappy House.” 

“ Because it is his policy to be well with all parties. My poor 
Anuc, I cannot bid you hope: and yet, should I ever wed with 
Clarence, It may be possible —• that — that — but you in turn will 
'i*hidc me for ambition.” 

V‘How?” 

Clarence is heir to the throne of England, for King Edward 
no male children; and the hour may arrive when the son of 
Henry of Windsor may return to his native land, not as Sovereign, 
but as Duke of Lancaster, and thy hand may reconcile him to the 
loss of-a crown.” 
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“Would low reconcile thee lo such a loss, proud Isabel?” 
said Anne, shaking her head and smiling mournfully. 

“No," answered Isabel, emphatically. 

“And are men less haught than we?” said Anne. “Ah! I 
know not if I could lore him so well could he resign his rights, or 
■ even could he regaio them. It is his position that gives him a 
holiness in my eyes. And this love, that must be hopeless, is half 
pity and half respect.” 

At this moment a loud shoot arose from the youths in the yard, 
or sporting ground, below, and the sisters, startled, and looking 
op, saw that the sound was occasioned by the sight of the yonng 
Duke of Gloucester, who was standing on the parapet near the 
bench the demoiselles had quitted, and who acknowledged (he 
greeting by a wave of his plumed cap and a lowly bend of his head; 
at the same time the Ggures of Warwick and the Archbishop, 
seemingly in earnest conversation, appeared at the end of the 
terrace. The sisters rose hastily, and would have stolen away, 
but the Archbishop caught a glimpse of their robes, and called 
aloud to them. The rerci cot obedience, ullliol day, ofyoutlilo 

relations, left the sisters no option but to advance towards their 
uncie, which they did with demure reluctance. 

“Fair brother," said the Archbishop, “I would that Glou¬ 
cester were to have my stately niece instead of the gaudy Clarence." 

“Wereforc?" 

“ Because he carfprotect those be lores, and Clarence will ever 
need a protector." 

**I like George not the less for that,” said Warwick, “fori 
would not hare my son-in-law my master.” 

“Master!” echoed the Archbishop, laughing, “the soidan 
of Babylon himself, were be your son-in-law, would find Lor.-*; 
Warwick a tolerably stubborn servant! ” d 

“And yet," said Warwick, also laughing, but with a frail’cr 
tone, “beshrew me, but much as I approve young Gloucester, ai, d 
deem him the hope of the house of York, I never feel sure, when! 
we arc of the same mind f whether I agree with him, or whether he 
.ieadeth me. Ah, George! Isabel should have wedded the Kitvt.. 
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and then Edward and I would have had a sweet mediator in allow 
quarrels. But not so hath it been decried." 

There was a pause. 

“ Note how Gloucester steals to the side of Anne. Thou mays* 
have him for a sou-in-law, though oo rival to Clarence. Monlagtt 
hath hinted that the Duke so aspires.” 

. “He has bis father’s face — well," said the Earl, softly. 
“But yet,” he added, in an altered and reflective tone, “theboy 
is to me a riddle. That he will be bold in battle and wise in council 
1 foresee; but would he had more of a young man’s honest follies! 
There is a medium between Edward's wantonness and Bichard’s 
sanctimony; and he who in the hey-day of youth’s blood scowls 
alike upon sparkling wine and smiling woman, may hide in his 
heart darker and more sinful fancies. But fle on me! I will not 
wrongfully mistrust his father’s son. Thou spokest of Montagu; 
he seems to have been mighty cold to his brother’s wrongs — ever 
at the court— ever sleek with Villein and Woodville.” 

“But the better to watch thy interests; — I so counselled 
him.” 

'•A priest's counsel! Hale frankly or love freely is a knight’s 
and soldier’s motto. A murrain on all double-dealing!” 

The Archbishop shrugged his shoulders, and applied to his 
nostril a small pouncet-pox of dainty essences. 

“Come hither, my haughty Isabel,” said the prelate, as the 
demoiselles now drew near. He placed his^niece’s arm within his 
own, and took her aside to talk of Clarence. Bichard remained 
with Anne, and the young cousins were joined by Warwick. The 
Earl noted in silence the soft address of the eloquent prince, and 
his evident desire to please Anne. And, strange as it may seem, 
although he had hitherto regarded Bichard with admiration and 

f ~ ction, and although his pride for both daughters coveted al¬ 
ecs not less than royal, yet. In contemplating Gloucester for 
first time as a probable suitor to his daughter, (and MsTavour- 
Jaughter,) the anxiety of a father sharpened his penetration, 
‘and placed the character of Richard before him in a different point 
from that in which he had hitherto looked only on die fearless heart 
raid accomplished wit of his royal godson. 



The destrier. 


It was three days afterwards that the Eearl, as, according to 
enstom, Anne knelt to him for his morning blessing in the oratory, 
where the Christian Baron at matins and vespers offered up his 
simple worship, drew her forth into the air, and said, abruptly — 

“ Wouldst thou be happy if hichard of Gloucester were thy 
betrothed?” 

Anne started, and with more vivacity than usually belonged 
to her, exclaimed, “Ono, my father!" 

“This is no maiden’s silly coyness, Anne? It is a plain yea or 
nay that f ask from thee! ” 

“Nay, then,” answered Anne, encouraged by ber father's 
tone — “ nay, if it so please you." 

“It doth please me," said the Earl, shortly; and after a pause, 
he added, “Yes, lam well pleased. Richard gives promise of 
an illustrious manhood; but Anne, thou growest so like thy 
mother, that, whenever my pride seeks to see thee great, my 
heart steps in, and only prays that it may see thee happy! — so 
much so, that I would not have given thee to Clarence, whom it 
likes me well to view as Isabel’s betrothed, for, to her, greatness 
and bliss are one; and she is of firm nature, and can rule iu ber 
own house; but tbou, — where out of romaunt can I find a lord 
loving enough for thee, soft child ? " 

Inexpressibly affected, Anne threw herself on her father’s 
breast and wept, lie caressed and soothed her fondly; and, be¬ 
fore her emotion was well over, Gloucester and Isabel joined 
them. 

“My fair cousin," said the Duke, “hath promised to show me 
tby renowned steed, Saladin; and since, on quitting thy halls' I 
go to my apprenticeship in war on the turbulent Scottish frontier. 
I would fain ask thee fora destrier of the same race as that which 
bears the thunderbolt o? Warwick's wrath through the storm of 
battle." 
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“A steed of the nice of Saladin,” answered the Earl, leading 
the way lo (he destrier’s stall, apart from alt other horses, add 
rather a chamber of the castle than a stable, “ were indeed a boon 
worthy a soldier's gift and a prince's asking. But, alas! Saladin^ 
like myself, is sonlcss — the last of a long line.” 

“His father, methinks, fell for us on the field of Touton. 
TV’as it not so? I have heard Edward say, that when the archers 
gave way, and the victory more than wavered, thou, dismounting, 
didst slay thy steed with tbinc own hand, and kissing the cross of. 
thy sword, swore, on that spot, to stem the rush of the foe, and 
win Edward's crown or Warwick’s grave.” * 

“It was so; and the shout of my merry men, when they saw 
me amongst their ranks on foot — all flight forbid — wasMalech’s 
death-dirge! It is a wondrons race that of Malcch and his son 
Saladin, (continued the Earl, smiling.) When my ancestor, 
Aymer dc Ncvile, led*his troops to the Holy Land, under Coeur 
dc Lion, it was his fate to capture a lady beloved by the mighty 
Saladin. Need Isay that Aymer, under a flag of truce, escorted 
her ransomless, her veil never raised from her face, to the tent of 
the Saracen King. Saladin, too gracious for au Iufidcl, made 
him tarry awhile, an honoured guest; and Aymer’s chivalry be¬ 
came sorely tried, for the lady he had delivered loved and templed 
him; but the good knight prayed and fasted, and defied 9atan and 
all his works. The lady (so runs the legend) grew wroth at the 
pious crusader’s disdainful coldness; and fhen Aymer relumed 
to his comrades, she sent, amidst the gifts of the soldan, two 
coal-black steeds, male and mare, over which some foul and 
weird spells had bceu duly muttered. Their beauty, speed, art, 
and fierceness wore a marvel. And Aymer, unsuspecting, prized 
the boon, and selected the male destrier for his war-horse. Great 
were tho feats, iu rainy a field, which my forefather wrought, 

“Every Palm Sunday!, (he day on which the Battle of Touton was 
fought, a rough figure, called the Bed Horse, .on the sideof a MU In 
Warwickshire, is scoured out. This is suggested to be done in conuBe- 
moration or the horse which the Earl of,Warwick slew on that day, 
determined to vanquish or die." — Rabertt'i York and lancusttr , v6L •>> 
tOf 429. 
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bestriding his black charger. But one fatal day, on which the 
sudden war-trump made him forget bis morning ave, the beast 
had power over the Christian, and bore him, against hit and spur. 
Into the thickest of the foe. lie did all a knight can do against 
many—(pardon bis descendant's vaunting, — so runs the tale)— 
and the Christians for awhile beheld him solitary in the melee, 
mowing down moon and turban. Then the crowd closed, and the 
good knight was lost to sight. ‘To the rescue!’ cried bold King 
Bichard, and on rushed the crusaders to Aymer's help; when to! 
and suddenly, the ranks severed, and the black steed emerged! 
Ajmer still on the selic, but motionless, and his helm battered 
and plumeless — his brand broken -r his arm drooping. On 
came man and horse, on — charging on, not against infidel, but 
Christian. On dashed the steed, I say, with fire bursting from 
ayes and nostrils, aod the pike of his chaffron bent lancc-Jike 
against the crusaders’ van. The foul fiend seemed in the destrier’s 
rage and puissance. Ho bore right against Richard’s standard 
bearer, and down went the lion and the cross. He charged the 
King himself; and Bichard, unwilling to harm his own dear soldier 
Aymer, halted wondering, till the pike of the destrier pierced his 
own charger through the hording, and the King lay rolling in the 
dust. A panic seized the cross-men — they Bed — the Saracens 
pursued — and still with the Saracens came the black steed and 
the powerless rider. At last, when the crusaders reached the 
camp, and the Right ceased, there, halted also Aymer. Not a 
man dared near him. 1. He spoke not — none spoke to him — till a 
holy priest and palmer approached and sprinkled the good knight 
and the black barb with holy water, and exorcised both — the spell 
broke, and Aymer dropped to the earth. They unbraced his 
helm — bo was cold and stark. The fierce steed bad but borne a 
dead man.” 

“Holy Paul!" cried Gloucester, with seeming sanctimony, 
though a covert sneer played round the firm beauty of his pale 
Bps — “a notable tale, and one that provelb mnch of Sacred 
Truth, now lightly heeded. But, verily, Lord Earl, I should 
have little loved a steed with such a pedigree! ” 

' “Hear the rest," said Isabel — “King Richard ordered the 
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destrier to be slain forthwith; but the holy palmer who had exor¬ 
cised it, forbade tbe sacrifice. ‘Mighty shall be the service, 
said the reverend man, * which the posterity of this steed shall 
render to thy royal rare, and great glory shall they give to the son# 
of Netile. Let the war-horse, now duly exorcised from infidel 
spells, live long to bear a Christian warrior!”' 

“And so," quoth the Earl, taking up the tale — “so mare 
and horse were brought by Aymer’s squires to his English hall; 
and Aymer’s son. Sir Reginald, bore the cross, and bestrode 
the fatal steed, without fear and without scathe. From that hour 
the House of Nevilc rose amain, in fame and in puissance, and 
the legend further saith/thal the same painter encountered Sir 
Reginald at Joppa, bade him treasure that race of war-steeds as 
bis dearest heritage, for with that race his own should flourish aud 
depart; and the sole one of the Infidel's spells which could not be 
broken , was that which united the gift — generation after gene¬ 
ration , for weal or for woe, for honour or for doom — to the fate 
of A jitter and his house. ‘And,’ added the palmer, ‘as with 
woman's love and woman's craft was woven tbe indissoluble 
charm, so shall woman, whether in craft or in love, ever shape 
the fortunes of thee and thine.”' 

“As yet,” said the Prince, “the prophecy is fulfilled in a 
golden sense, for nearly all thy wide baronies, I trow, have come 
to thee through the female side. A woman’s hand brought to tbe 
TS’evile this castle and its lands. * From a woman came the heri¬ 
tage of Monthormer and Montagu, and Salisbury’s famous earl¬ 
dom ; — and tbe dower of thy peerless countess was the broad do¬ 
mains of Beauchamp." 

“And a woman's craft, young Prince, wrought my King’s 
displeasure! But enough of these dissour’s talcs: behold the son 
of poor Malcc.lt, whom, forgetting all such legends, I slew at 
Toutoti. Ho! Saladin — greet thy master!" 

Middleham Castle was built by Robert Fit* Ranulph, grandson of 
Ribald, younger brother of the Earl of Bretagne and Richmond, 
nephew lo the Conqueror. The founder's line failed in male heirs, .and 
the heiress married Robert Nevilc. son o# I.ord Ruby. Warwick's 
father held the earldom of Salisbury in right of his wife, ihe heiress of 
Thomas do Monlaeule. 

/'/if Inst of thr /Inruns. 1. 



They stood nowin the black steed's stall — an ample and high- 
vaulted space, for halter never insulted the fierce destrier’s mighty 
Seek, which die God of Battles had clothed in thunder. A marble 
cittern contained his lympbid drink, and in a gilded manger the 
finest' whestea bread was mingled with the oats of Handers. On 
entering, they found young George, Montagu's t, with two or 
three boys, playing familiarly with the noble animal, who had all 
the affectionate docility inherited from an Arab origin. But ol the 
sound of Warwick's voice, its ears'rose, its mane dressed itself, 
and with a short neigh it came to his fed , arid kneeling dowu. in 
slow and stately grace, licked its master's hand. S<\ perfect and 
•so matchless a steed never had knight he'd rode! Its hide without 
ouc white hair, and glossy as the sheenest satin: a ladj’s tresses 
were scarcely finer than the hair of its noble m.ioe ; the exceeding 
smallness of its head, its broad frontal, the remarkable and al¬ 
most hum an intelligence of its eye , seeme'd actually to elevate its 
conformation abut e that of its species. Thong* 1 the race had in¬ 
creased, pener.i’ion after generation, in size and strength. Prince 
Richard still martellcd (when, obedient ton sign bom Warwick, 
the destrier rose, and leant its head, with a sort of melancholy 
and quiet tenderness, upon the Earl's shoulder) that a horse, less 
in height and bulk than the ordinary battle steed, i mild bear the 
vast weight of the giant Enrl in his ponderous mail. But bis sur¬ 
prise ceased when the Karl pointed out to bun the immense 
strength or the steed# ample Joins, the sinewy cleanness, the iron 
muscle, of the stag-like legs, (be bull-likc breadth of chest, and 
the swelling power of the shining neck. 

“And after all,” added the Earl, “both in man and beast, 
the spirit and the race, not the stature and the hulk, bring the 
prize. Mort Dieu, Richard! it often shames me of mine own 
thews and broad breast — 1 bad been more vain of laurels Ini I 
been shorter by the head!" 

“Nevertheless,' said young George of Montagu, with a page's 
pertness, “I bad rather have thine inches than Prince Richard's, 
and ihy broad breast than Ids Grace’s short neck.” 

The TVuke of Gloucester turned as if a snake had stung him. 
He gave but one glance to the speaker, but that glance Ined lor 
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ever jn the boy's remembrance, and the yoangMoatagutanwi 
pale ami trembled, even before he beard tbe Earl’s stem retake. 

“ Young magpies chatter, boy — young eagles in silence mea¬ 
sure the space between the eyrie and.tbe sun!” 

The boy hang his head, and would hare slunk ofi^hutBiehard* 
detained him with a gentle hand — “My fair yoUDgcousto,” said 
he, “thy words gall no sore, and If ever thou and 1 charge side 
by side into the focman’s ranks, thou sbalt comprehend what tby 
uncle designed to say, — how in the hoar of strait and need, we ■ 
measure men’s stature not by the body bat the soul! ” 

“A noble answer," whispered Anne, with something like 
sisterly admiration. 

“Too noble,” said the more ambitious Isabel, in the same 
voice, “ for Clarence’s itire wife not to fear Clarence’s dauntless 
brother." 

“And so,’’ said the Prince, quitting the stall with Warwick, 
while the girls still lingered behind, “so Saladin hath no son! 
Wherefore? Can you mate him with no bride?” 

“Faith,” answered the Earl, “the females of his race sleep 
in yonder deli, their burial place., and the proud beast disdains 
a” meaner loves. Nay, were it not so, to continue the breed if 
a (crated, were but to mar it.” 

“You care little for the legend, meseems.” 

“Pardieu! at times, yes, overmuch; but in sober moments, 
t think that the brave mau who does his duty lacks no wizard pro¬ 
phecy to fulfil bis doom; and whether in prayer or in death, in 
f>., 'tune or defeat, his soul goes straigth to God!” 

“Cmpii," said Richard, musingly, and there was a pause. 

“Warwick,” resumed the Prince, “doubtless even on your 
■ M'rn to London, the Queen’s enmity and her mother’s will not 
cease. Clarence loves Isabel, but Clarence knows not how to 
persuade the Ring and rule the King’s womankind. Thou knowv 
est row l have stood aloof from all the factions of the Court. Cn- 
ha. j sly I goto the Borders, and can butslighlly serve thee. But—” 
(he .opped short, and sighed heavily.) # 

• Speakon, Prince.” 

“In a word, then, if I were thy son, Annc’j husband —I 



see — I see — I see**- ” (thrice repealed (he Prince, with a vague 
dreaminess in his eye, andstretchlng forth his hand) — “a Future 
that might defy alt foes, opening to me ami thee! ” 

'Warwick hesitated in some embarrassment. 

"My gracious and princely cousin,” hesaid, atlength, “this 
proffer is indeed sweet Incense to a father’s pride. Hut pardon 
me, as yet, noble Richard, thou art so yonngihat the King and 
the world would blame me did I suffer my ambition to listen to 
such temptation. Enough at present, if all disputes between our 
House and the King can be smoothed and laid street, without 
provoking new ones. Nay, pardon me, Prince, let this matter 
cease, — at least, till thy return from the’Borders.” 

"May I take with me hope?” 

"Nay,” said Warwick, “thou know'est that I am a plain man; 
to bid thee hope, were to plight my word. And." he added, 
seriously, “there be reasons grave, and well to be considered, 
why both the daughters of a subject should not wed with their 
King's brothers. Let this cease now, 1 pray thee, sweet lord." 

Here the demoisell#s joined their father, and the conference 
was over; but when Richard, an hoar after, stood musing alone 
on the battlements, he muttered to himself— “Tbou art a fool, 
stout Earl, not to have welcomed the union between thy power and 
my wit. Thou gocsl to a Court where, without wit, power is 
nought. Who may foresee the Future? Marry, that was a wise 
ancient fable, that lie who seized and bound Proteus, could ri- 
tract from the changeful god, the prophecy of the days to come. 
Tea! the man who can seize Fate, can hear its voice predict to 
him. And by my own heart and brain, which never yet relin¬ 
quished what affection yearned for or thought aspired to, I read, 
as in a book, Anne, that thou shall be mine; and that where 
wave on yon battlements the ensigns of Beauchamp, Monthermer, 
and Nevile, the Boar of Gloucester shall liege ft over their broad 
baronies and hardy vassals.” 
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BOOK 11 . 

WHEREIN ARP OPENED SOME GLIM PTES OF THE FATS, HELOW, 
THAT ATTENDS THOSE WHO ARK BETTER THAN OTHERS, AND 
THOSE WHO DESIRE TO MAKE OTHERS BETTER. LOVR, DEMA¬ 
GOG TV , AND SCIENCE ALT. EQUALLY OFFSPRING OF THE SAMS 
PROLIFIC DELUSION — VIE., THAT MEAN SOULS ? (THE FART*’* 
MAJORITY) ARR WORTH THE HOPE AND THR AGONY OF NOBLE 
SOULS. THE EVERLASTINGLY SUFFERING AND ASPIRING FEW. 


1 . 

New dissensions. 

We mast pass over some months. Warwick and his family 
had returned to London, and the meeting between Edward and the 
Earl, had been cordial and affectionate. Warwick was reinstated 
in the offices which gave him apparently the supreme rule in Eng¬ 
land. The Princess Margaret had left England, as the bride of 
Charles the Bold; and the Earl had attended the procession, in 
honour of her nuptials. The King, agreeably with the martial 
objects he had had long at heart, bad then declared war on 
Louis XI., and parliament was addressed, and troops were raised 
for that impolitic purpose.* To this war, however, Warwick was 
inflexibly opposed. He pointed out the madness of withdrawing 
from England all her best affected chivalry, at a Bne when the ad¬ 
herents of Lancaster, still powerful, would require no happier 
occasion to raise the Red Hose banner. He showed how hollow 
was the hope of steady aid from the hot, but reckless and unprin¬ 
cipled Duke of Burgundy, and how different now was the condition 
of France under a King of consummate sagacity, and with an 

* Parliamentary Bolls, 623. The fact ii*the text has been neglected 
by most historians. 
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overflowing treasury, to tH distracted state in the former conquests 
ofttfe English. This opposition to the King's will, gave every op¬ 
portunity for Warwick's imemiee to renew their old accusation of 
secret and treasonable amity with Louis. Although the proud 
and hasty Car! had not only forgiven the affront pnt upon him by 
Edward, bat bad sought to make amends for his own intemperate 
resentment, by public attendance on the ceremonials that accom¬ 
panied the betrothal of the Princess, it was impossible for Edward 
ever again to love the minister who had defied his power, snd 
menaced bis Crown. Bits humour snd fats suspicions broke forth 
despite the restraint that policy dictated (o hint; and in the dis¬ 
putes upon the invasion of France, a -second and more deadly 
breach between Edward and his minister must have yawned, had 
not events suddenly and unexpectedly proved the wisdom of War¬ 
wick's distrnst of Burgundy, Louis XI. bought off the Duke of 
Bretagne, patched up a peace with Charles (be Hold, and thus 
frustrated all the schemes, and broke all tbe alliances of Edward 
at the very moment his military preparations were ripe. * 

Still the angry feelings that the dispute had occasioned between 
Edward and the Earl were not removed with the cause; and, under 
pretence ofguaruing against hostilities from Louis, the King re¬ 
quested Warwick to depart to his government of Calais, the most 
important and honourable post, it is true, which a subject could 
then hold; but Warwick considered the request as a pretext for 
his removal from th% Court. A yet more irritating and insulting 
cause of offence was found in Edward’s withholding his consent 
to Clarence’s often-urged demand for permission towed with the 
Lady Isabel.' It is true that this refusal was accompanied with 
foe most courteqps protestations of respect for the Earl, and placed 
only upon the general ground of state policy. 

“My dear George,” Edward would say, “the heiress of Lord 
Warwick is certainly no mal-alliaoce fora King's brother; but the 
safety of the throne imperatively demands, that my brothers should 
strengthen my rule, by connexions with foreign potentates. I, it 
is true, married a subject, and see all the troubles that have sprung 
from my boyish passion'! No, no! Go to Bretagne. The Duke 
• W. Wyr, ms. 
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hath s fair daughter, and wf will make up forany sfcaetlaewin 
the dower. Weary me no more, George. Fiat votuntai meaj" 

But the motives assigned were not those which influenced Ike 
King's refusal. Reasonably enough, he dreaded that the nest, 
male heir to his crown should wed-die daughter of the subject who 
had given that crown, and might at any time take itaway. He 
knew Clarence to be giddy, unprincipled, and vain. JSdward'e 
faith in Warwick was shaken by the continual and artful represen¬ 
tations of the Queen and her family. He felt that the alliance 
between Clarence and the Earl would be the union of two interests, 
almost irresistible, if once arrayed against his own. 

But Warw ick, who penetrated into the true reasons forEdward’s 
obstinacy, u as yet more resentful against the reasons than the ob¬ 
stinacy itself. The one galled him through his affections., the 
other throngti ht. pride; and the first were as keen as the last was 
morbid. He was tin mnr* chafed . inasmuch as bis anxiety of 
father became aroused. Isabel was really attached to Clarence, 
who, with all his errors, possessed every superficial attraction that 
graced his house; gallant and handsome, gay and joyous, and 
with manners that made him no less popular than Edward him¬ 
self. 

And if Isabel's affections were not deep, disinterested, and 
tender, likw those of Anne, they were strengthened by a prids 
which she inherited from her father, and a vanity which she took 
from her sex. It was galling in the extreme to feel that the loves 
between her aud Clarence were the Court gossip, and the king's 
refusal the Court’s jesi. Her health gave way, and pride and love 
both gnawed at her heart. 

It happened, unfortunately for the King and for ’Warwick 
that Gloucester, whose premature acuteness and sagacity would 
have the more served both, inasmuch as the views he had formed 
in regard to Anne, would have blended his interest, in some de¬ 
gree, with that of the Duke of Clarence, and certainly with the ob¬ 
ject of conciliation between Edward and his minister, — it hap¬ 
pened, we say, unfortunately, that Gloucester was still absent 
with the forces employed on the Scottish frontier, whither he had 
repaired on quitting Middleham, and where his extraordinary mi- 



litary talents found their first brilliant opening, — and he was 
therefore absent from London during all the disgusts he 'might 
fihre removed, and the intrigues he might have frustrated. 

But the interests of the House of Warwick, during the Earl's 
sullen and indignant sojourn at his government of Calais, were not 
committed to unskilful hands; and Montagu and the Archbishop 
were well fitted to cope with Lord Rivers and the Duchess of 
Bedford. 

Between these able brothers, one day, at the More, au im¬ 
portant conference took place. 

‘■‘I have sought you," said Montagu, with more than usual 
care upon bis brow — “1 have sought Jou in consequence of an 
event that may lead to issues of no small moment, whether for 
gbott or evil. Clarence has suddenly left England for Calais." 

•*I know it, Montagu; the Duke confided to me his resolution 
to proclaim himself old enough to marry — and discreet enough to 
choose for himself." 

1 “And you approved?” 

“Certes; and, sooth to say, I brought him to that modest 
opinion of his owo capacities. What is more still, I propose to 
join him at Calais!" 

“George!” 

“Look not so scared, O valiant Captain, who never lost a 
battle — where the church meddles all prospers. Listen!" And 
the young prelate gathered himself up from his listless posture, 
and spoke with rarncst unction — “Thou knuwest that I do not 
much busy myself in lay schemes — when I do, the object must be 
great. Now, Montagu, 1 hare of late, narrowly and keenly 
watched that spidery web which ye call a Court, and I see that the 
spider will devour the wasp, unless the wasp boldly break the 
web — for womancraft I call the spider, and soldier-pride I style 
the wasp. To speak plainly, these Woodvilles must he bravely 
breasted and determinate^ abashed. I do not mean that we can 
deal with the King’s wife and her family as with any other foes; 
but we must convince them that they cannot cope with us, and that 
their interest will best consist in acquiescing to that condition of 
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tilings which places the rule of England in the hands of the Ne- 
viics'.” 

“My own thought, if I saw the way!” 

“I see the way in this alliance; the Houses of Tork and War¬ 
wick must become so indissolubly united, that attempt to injure 
the one, must destroy both. The Queen and the Woodvilles plot 
against us; we must raise in the King’s family a counterpoise to 
'their machinations. It brings no scandal on the Queen to conspire 
against Warwick, but it would ruin her in the eyes of England to 
conspire against the King’s brother; and Clarence and Warwick 
must be as one. This is not all! If our sole aid was in giddy 
George, we should but. buttress our bouse with a weathercock. 
This conneiion is but as a part of the grand scheme on which I have 
set my heart — Clarence shall wed Isabel. Gloucester wed Anne, 
and (let thy ambitious heart beat high, Montagu) the King's eldest 
daughter shall wed thy son — the male representative of our triple 
honours. Ah, thine eyes sparkle now! Thus the whole royalty 
of England shall centre in the Houses of Ncvile and York; and the 
Woodvilles will be caught and hampered in their own meshes — 
their resentment impotent; for how can Elizabeth stir against us, 
if her daughter he betrothed to the son of Montagu, the nephew of 
Warwick. Clarence, beloved by the shallow Commons; * Glou¬ 
cester, adored both by the army and the church; and Montagu and 
Warwick, (he two great captains of the age — is not this a com¬ 
bination of power, that may defy Fate?” 

“Oh, George!” said Montagu, admirfhgly, “ what pity that 
the church should spoil such a statesman!” 

• “Thou art profane, Montagu; the church spoils no man — 
the church leads and guides ye all; and, mark, I look farther still. 

I would have intimate league with France; I would strengthen 
ourselves with Spain and the German Emperor; I would buy, or 
seduce the votes of the sacred college; I would have thy poor bro- 

■ * Singular as it may seem to those who know not that popularity is 

given to the vulgar qualities of men, and that where a noble nature be¬ 
comes popular (a rare occurrence), it is despite the nobleness — not 
because of it, Clarence was a popular idol, even to the time of bis death. 
— Crvyl. 562. 



thatr, whom thou so pitiest because be bus no son to marry a 
King's daughter—no daughter to wed with a King’s son — I iould 
hare thy unworthy brother, Montagu, the Father of the whole 
Christian world, and, from the chair of the Vatican, watch over 
the weal of kingdoms. And now, seest thou why with to-mor¬ 
row's sun I depart for Calais, and lend my voice in aid of Cla¬ 
rence's, for the first knot in this complicated bond?" 

"But, wiU Warwick consent while the King opposes? Will 
his pride — 

• "His pride serves us here; for, so long as Clarence did not 
dare to gainsay the King, Warwick, in troth, might well disdain 
to press his daughter's hand upon living man. The King opposes, 
but with what right? Warwick's pride will hut lead him, if well 
addressed, to defy affront. and to resist dictation. Besides, our 
brother has a woman's heart to his children; and Isabel's face is 
pale, and that will plead more than all my eloquence.” 

"Butcan the King forgive your intercession, and Warwick’s 
contumacy?” 

“Forgive! — the marriage once over, what is left for him to 
do? He. is then one with us, and when Gloucester returns all w ill 
be smooth again — smooth for the second and more important 
nuptials — and the second shall preface the third; meanwhile, you 
return to the Court. To these ceremonials you need be no party: 
keep but thy handsome son from breaking his neck in overriding 
his hobby, and * bide tby time! 

Agreeably with th’e selfish, but sagacious policy, the Prelate 
thus detailed, he departed the nett day I'orCalais, where Clarence 
was already urging his suit with the ardent impatience of amorous 
youth. The Archbishop found, however, that Warwick was more 
reluctant than he had anticipated to suffer his daughter to enter 
any House without the consent of its chief, nor would the Earl, in 
all probability, have acceded to the prayers of the princely suitor, 
had not Edward, enraged at the Right of Clarence, and worked 
upon by the artful Queen, committed the imprudence of writing 
an iatemperate and menacing letter to the Earl, which called up 
all the passions of the haughty Warwick. 

" What!" he exclaimed, “ thinks this ungrateful roan not only 
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lo dishonour me, by his method of marrying his sisters, bat wfl! 
be afso play the tyrant with me in the disposal of mine own 
daughter! He threats! he! — enough. It is due to me to shorn 
that there lives no mao whose threats I bare not the heart to defy!” 
And the Prelate, finding him in this mood, bad no longer any 
difficulty in winning his consent. This ill-omened marriage was, 
accordingly, celebrated with great and regal pomp at Calais, and 
the first object of the Archbishop was attained. 

While thus stood affairs hetween the two great factions of the 
state, tiiose discontents which Warwick’s presence at Court bad 
awhile laid at rest, again spread, broad and far, throughout the 
land. The luxury and indolence of Edward's disposition, in ordi¬ 
nary times, always surrendered him lo the guidance of others. In 
the commencement of his reign he was eminently popular, and his 
government, though stern, salted to the times; for then the pre¬ 
siding influence was that of Lord Warwick. As the Queen’s coun¬ 
sels prevailed over the consummate experience and masculine vi¬ 
gour of the Earl, the King’s government lost both popularity and 
respect, except only in the Metropolis; and if, at the close of his 
reign, it regained all its earlier favour with the people, it must be 
principally ascribed to the genius of Hastings, then England's 
most powerful subject, and whose intellect calmly moved all the 
springs of action. But now everywhere the royal authority was 
weakened; and while Edward was feasting at Sfaene, and Warwick 
absent at Calais, the Provinces were exposed to all the abuses 
which most gall a population. The Poor complained that undue 
exactions were made on them by the Hospitals, Abbeys, and Ba¬ 
rons; the Church complained that the Queen's relations bad seized 
and spent church moneys; the men of birth and merit complained 
of the advancement of new men who had doDe no service; and aH 
these several discontents fastened themselves, opon the odious 
Woodvilles, as the cause of ail. The second breach now,'noto¬ 
rious , between the King and the all-beloved Warwick, was a new 
aggravation of the popular hatred to the Queen’s family, and 
seemed to give occasion for the malcontents to appear with impu¬ 
nity, at least so far as the Earl was concerned: it was, then, at this 
critical time that the circumstances we are about to relate occurred. 



The would-be improvers of love's foot-l>all, earth — the sad father and 
the sad child — the fair rivals. 

Adam Warnkk was at w ork on his crucible when the servitor 
commissioned to attend him opened the chamber door, and a man 
dressed in the black gown of a student entered. 

He approached the alchemist,*and after surveying him for a 
moment in a silence that seemed not without contempt, said, 
“What, Master Warner, are you so wedded to your new studies, 
that you have not a word to bestow on an'old friend? ” 

Adam turned, and after peevishly gazing at the intruder a few 
moments, his face brightened upinto recognition. 

“ En iterum!" be said. “Again, bo,Id Robia Hilyard, aud 
in a scholar’s garb. Ha! doubtless thou bast learned, ere this, 
that peaceful studies do best ensure man’s weal below, and art 
come to labour with me in the high craft of mind-work I " 

“Adam," quoth Hilyard, “ere i answer, tell me this — Thou, 
with thy science wouldst change the world, — art tbou a jot nearer 
to thy end?" * 

“ Well-a-day,” said poor Adam, "youk know little what I 
have undergone; for danger to myself by rack and gibbet, Isay 
naught. Man’s body is fair prey to cruelty, and what a king spares 
to-day the worm shdll gnaw to-morrow. But mine invention — 
my Eureka — look!” and stepping aside, he lifted a cloth, and 
exhibited the mangled remains of the unhappy model. 

“I am forbid to restore it,” continued Adam, dolefully. “I 
must work day and night to make gold, and the gold comes not; 
and my only change of toil is when the Queen bids me construct 
little puppet-boxes for her children! How, then, can I change 
the world? And thou,” he added, doublingly aud eagerly — 
“thou, with thy plots and stratagem, and active deitiagoguy, 
thinkest thou that Mos.hast changed the world, or extracted one 
drop of evil out of the mixture of gall and hyssop Man is born to 
drink?” 



Hjlyard was silent, and Ibe two World-Selterers — the Philo¬ 
sopher and tbe Demagogue — gazed on each other, half in sym¬ 
pathy, bait'contempt. At last Robin said — 

“Mine old friend, Hope sustains us both; and in the Wilder¬ 
ness we yet behold the Pisgah! But to my business. Doubtless 
thou art permitted to visit Henry in his prison.” 

• "Not so,” replied Adam; “ and for the rest, since I now eat 
King Edward's bread, and enjoy what they cafl his protection, ill 
would it beseem me to lend myself to plots against his throne.” 

“Ah! man —man — man,” exclaimed Hilyard, bitterly, 
“tbou art like all the rest — scholar or serf, the same slave; a 
king’s smile bribes thee from a people’s Service! ” 

Before Adam could reply, a panel in the wainscot slid back, 
and the bald head of a friar peered into the room. “ Son Adam," 
said the holy man, ?‘l crave your company an instant, oro 
vestrrm aurem;" and with this abominable piece ofLalinity the 
Friar vanished. 

With a resigned and mournful.shrug of the shoulders, Adam 
walked across the room, when Hilyard, arresting bis progress, 
said, crossing himself, and in a subdued and fearful whisper, “Is 
net that Friar Bungey, the notable magician?" 

“Magician or not,” answered Warner, with a lip of inex¬ 
pressible contempt and a heavy sigh, “God pardon his mother for 
giving birth to snch a numb-skull! ’’ and wiy> this pious and cha¬ 
ritable ejaculation Adam disappeared in the adjoining chamber, 
appropriated to tbe friar. 

“Hum,” soliloquized Hilyard, “they say that Friar Bungey 
is employed by the witch Duebess in everlasting diabolisms 
against her foes. A peep into his den might suffice me for a 
stirring tale to the people.” 

No sooner did this daring desire arise, than the hardy Robin 
resolved to gratify it; and stealing on tiptoe along the wall, he 
peered cautiously through thd aperture made by the sliding panel. 
An enormous stuffed lizard hung from the ceiliog, and various 
strange reptiles, dried into mummy, *%rc ranged around, and 
glared at tbe spy with (jreen glass eyes. A huge book lay open on 
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a tripod stand, and a caldron seethed over a slow and dull fire. 
A sight yet more terrible presently awaited the rash beholder. 

‘'Adam,” said the Friar, laying his broad palm on the stu¬ 
dent's reluctant shoulders, “inter sapmtei." 

“ Sapientet , brother," groanedAdam. 

“That’s the old form, Adam,” quoth the Friar, super¬ 
ciliously — “tapentet is the iast improvement. I say, between 
wise men there is no envy. Our noble and puissant patroness, the 
Duchess or Bedford, hath committed to me a task that promised* 
much profit. I have worked at it night andday stotisfiUbut.” 

“O, man, whaliingo speakestthou? — stotisfiUbut!“ 

“Tush, if it is not good Latin it does.as well, son Adam. 
I say I have worked at it night and day, and it is now- advanced 
enow for experiment. But thou art going to sleep." 

“Dispatch — speak out - speak on!" said Adam, despe¬ 
rately — “ what is thy achievement?” 

“See!" answered the Friar, majestically; and drawing aside 
a black pall, he exhibited to the eyes of Adam, and to the more 
startled gaze of Robin Ililyard, a pale, cadaverous, corpse-like 
image, of pigmy proportions, but with features moulded into 
a coarse caricature of the lordly countenance of the Karl of 
Warwick. 

“There,” said the Friar, complacently, and rubbing his 
bands; “ (hat is no piece of bungling, eb! As like the stout Karl 
as one pea to another*” 

“And for what hast Chou kneaded up all this waste of wai?” 
asked Adam. ‘"Forsooth I knew not you bad so much of ingenious 
art; algstes, the toy is somewhat ghastly.” 

“Ho, bo!” quoth the Friar, laughing so as to show a set of 
jagged, discoloured fangs from ear to ear, "surely thou, who 
art so notable a wizard and scholar, koowest for what purpose we 
image forth our enemies. Whatever tte Duchess inflicts upon 
this figure, the Earl of Warwick, whom It represented. will 
fed through his bones and marrow — waste wax, waste man! ” 

"Tbou ad a devil to do this thing, and a blockhead to think 
It, O miserable friar!"’exclaimed Adam, roused from all his 
gentleness. 



"flnl” cried the Friar, no less vehemently, and his burly 
face purple with passion, “dost thou think to bandy words with 
me? Wretch i 1 will set goblins to pinch thee black and blue. I will 
drag thee at night over all the jags of Mount Pepanon, at the tail 
of a mad nightmare. I will put aches In all tby bones, and the 
blood in thy veins shall ran into sores and blotches. Am I not 
Friar Bungey? and what art thou?” 

At these terrible denunciations, the sturdy Robin, though far 
less superstitious than most 6f bis contemporaries, was seized 
with a trembling from,head to foot; and expecting to see goblins 
and imps start forth from the walls, he retired hastily from his 
hiding place, and, jvitllout waiting for further commune with 
Warner, softly opened the chamber door, and stole down the 
stairs. Adam, however, bore the storm unquailingly, and when 
the holy man paused to take breath, he said, calmly — 

“Verily, if thou cfnsl do these things, there must be secrets 
in Nature, which I have not yet discovered. Howbeit, though 
thou art free to try all thou cans! against me, tby threats make it 
necessary that this communication between us should be nailed 
up, and! shall so order.” 

Tl>e Friar, who was aver in want of Adam’s aid, either to con¬ 
strue a bit ofLatio, or to help hitn in some chemical illusion, by 
no means relished this quiet retort; and, holding out his huge 
hand to Adam, said, with affected cordiality — 

“Pooh! we are brothers, and must nouquarrel. I was over 
hot, and thou too provoking; but I honour and love thee, man — 
let it pass. As for this figure, doubtless we might pink it all 
over, and the Earl be never the worse. But if our employers 
order these things, and pay for theiu, weeanniog men make profit 
by fools!" • , 

“It is men like thee that bring shame on science,” answered 
Adam, sternly; " and I will not listen to thee longer," 

“Nay, but you most,” said the Friar, clutching Adam’s robe, 
and concealing his resentment by an affected grin. “Thou thinkest 
me a mere ignoramus — ha! ha! — I think the same of thee. 
Why, man, thou bast never studied the fiarts of the human body, 
I '11 swear.” 
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"I’m no leech,” said Adam. “Let me go.” 

“ No — not yet. I will convict thee of ignorance. Thou dost 
' not even know where the liver is placed.” 

"Ido,” answered Adam, shortly, “but what then?" 

“Thou dost! — I deny it. Here is a pin; slick it into this 
«n, man, where thou savest the liver lies in the human frame.” 

Adam unsuspiciously obeyed. 

“Well! — the liver is there, eh. Ah! but where are the 
lungs?” 

“Why, here." 

“And"the midriff?” 

“Here, ccrtes.” 

“Right! — thou mayest go now.” said the Friar, drily. 
Adam disappeared through the aperture, and closed the panel. 

“Now I know where the lungs, midriff, and liver are,” said 
the Friar to himself, “1 shall get on famously. 'T is an useful 
(ellow, that, or 1 should have had him hanged long ago!” 

Adam did not remark, on his re-entrance, that his visitor, 
Hilyard, had disappeared, and was soon re-immersed in the 
fierydntcrest of bis thankless labours. 

It might be an hour afterwards, when, wearied and exhausted 
by perpetual hope and perpetual disappointment, he flung him¬ 
self on his seat, and that deep sadness, which they who devote 
themselves in this noisy world to wisdom and to trulh alone ran 
know — suffused his>thoughts, and murmured from his feverish 
lips. 

“Oh, herd condition of my life!” groaned the Sage — “ever 
to strive, and never to accomplish. The sun sets and the sun rises 
upon my eternal toils, and my Age stands as distant from the 
goal, as stood my Youth! Fast, fast, the mind is wearing out 
the frame, and my schemes have but woven the ropes of sand, and 
my name shall be writ In water. Golden dreams of my young 
hope, whert are ye? Methought once, that could I obtain the 
grace of royalty, the ear of power, the command of wealth, my 
path to glory was made smooth and sure — I should become the 
grand inventor of my tihie and laud; 1 should leave my lore a' 
heritage and blessing wherever labour woifcs to civilise the round 
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globe. And now my lodging is a palace — royalty my patron — 
they give me gold at my desire — my wants Bo longer mar my 
leisure. Well! and for what? On condition that I forego the solo 
task for which patronage, wealth, and leisure were desired 1 
There, stands the broken iron, and there, simmers the ore I 
am to turn to gold — the iron worth more than all the gold r and — 
the gold, never to be won! Poor, I was an inventor, a creator; 
the lrue magician — protected, patronized, enriched, I and but 
the alchemist, the bubble, the dupe or duper, the fool's fool. 
God, brace up my liipbs! Let me escape — give me back my 
old dream, and die, at least, if accomplishing nothing, hoping 
all!" • 

11c rose as he. spoke, he strode across Ihe chamber with ma¬ 
jestic step, with resolve upon his brow. He stopped short, fora 
sharp pain shot across his heart. Premature age, and the disease 
that labour brings, wetc at their work of decay within: the mind's 
excitement gave way to the body’s weakness. And he sank again 
upon his seal, breathing hard, gasping, pale, the icy damps 
upon his brow. Bubbiingly seethed the molten metals, redly 
glowed the poisonous charcoal, the air of death was hot within the 
chamber where the victim of rovai will pandered to the desire of 
gold: — Terrible and eternal moral for Wisdom and for Avarice, 
for sages aud lor kings — ever shall he w ho would be the maker of 
gold, breathe the air of death! 

“Father,” said the low and touching vtice of one who had 
entered unperceived, and who now threw her arms round Adam’s 
neck, * • father, thou art ill, and sorely suffering —’’ 

“At heart — yes, Sybil). Give me thine arm; let us forth and 
taste the fresher air." 

It was so seldom that Warner could be induced to quit his 
chamber, that these words almost startled Sybil), and she looked 
anxiously in his face, as she wiped the dews front his forehead. 

“Yes — air — air!” repeated Adam, rising. 

Sybiil placed his bonnet over his silvered locks, drew his gown 
more closely round him, and they slowly, and in silence, left the 
chamber, and took their way across the*court to the ramparts of 
the fortress-palace. 

T/ie /ait of tht Buront. 1 . 


50 
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Tit day was Calm and genial, with a low but fresh breeze 
alteringgently through the warmth of noon. The father and child 
sotted themselves on the parapet, and saw, below, the gay and 
numerous vessels that glided over the sparkling river, while the 
dark walls ofBaynard's castle, the adjoining bulwark and battle¬ 
ments of Monlftchet, and the tall watch-tower of Warwick's mighty 
mansion, frowned, in the distance, agaiust the soft blue sky. 

“There;*’ said Adam, quietly, and pointing to the feudal 
roofs, “there seems to rise Power — and yonder, (glancing to 
th« river,) — yonder seems to flow Genius! A century or so 
hence, the wails shall vanish, but the river shall roll on. Man 
makes the castle, and founds the power — God forms the river, 
and creates the genius. And yet, Sybiil, there may be streams' 
as broad and stately as yonder Thames, that flow afar in the waste, 
never seen, never heard by man. What profits the river un¬ 
marked? — what the genius never to he known Y" 

It was not a common thing with Adam Warner to be thus 
eloquent. Usually silent and absorbed, it was not his gift to 
moralize or declaim. His soul must be deeply moved before the 
profound and buried sentiment within it could eseape into words. 

Sybiil pressed her father’s hand, and, though her own heart 
was very heavy, she forced her lips to smile, and her voice to 
sootbe. Adam interrupted her. 

“Child, child, ye women know not what presses darkest and 
most bitterly on the poinds of men. You know not what it is to 
form out of immaterial things some abstract but glorious object — 
to worship — to serve it — to sacrifice to it, as on an altar, youth, 
health, hope, life — and suddenly, in old age, to see that the 
idol was a phantom, a mockery, a shadow laughing us to scorn, 
because we have sought to clasp it." 

“Oh, yes, father, women have known that illusion.” 

“What! Do they study?” 

“No, father, but they feel! " 

1 ' Feel! I comprehend thee not.” 

“As man's genius to him, is woman’s heart to her," answered 
Sybiil, her dark and de*p eyes suffused with tears. “Doth not 
the heart create — invent? Doth it not dream? Doth it not form 



ils idol out of air? Goeth it not forth into the Future, to prophesy 
to itself? And, sooner or later, in age or youth', doth it not waku 
at last, and see bow it hath wasted its all on follies? Yes, Father, 
my heart can answer, when thy genius would complain." 

“Sybill,” said Warner, roused, and surprised, and gating 
on her wistfully, “ time flies apace. Till this hour I have thought 
of thee but as a child — an infant. Thy words disturb me now.” 

“Think not of them, then. Let me never add one grief to) 
i thine.” 

“ Thou art lirave and gay in thy silken sbeen,” said Adam, 
curiously stroking down the rich, smooth stulf of Sybill’s tunic; 
“ her Grace the Duchess rs generous to us. Thou art surely happy 
here!" 

“Happy!” 

“Not happy!” exclaimed Adam, almost joyfully, “wouldst 
thou that we were back'once more in our desolate ruined home?” 

“Yes, oh, yes! — but rather away, faraway, in some quiet 
tillage, some green nook; for the desolate ruined home was not 
safe for thine old age.” 

“I would wc could escape, Sybill,” said Adam, earnestly, 
in a whisper, and with a kind of innocent cunning in his eye, 
“wc and the poor Eureka! The palace is a prison-house tome. 

I will speak to the Lord Hastings, a man of great excellence, and 
gentle too. He is ever kind to us.” 

“No, no, father, not to him,” cried Sybill, turning pale,— 
“let him not know a word of what we would purpose, or whither 
we would fly.” 

“Child, he loves me, or why does he seek me so often, end 
sit and talk not?” 

Sybill pressed her clasped hands tightly to her bosom , but 
made no answer; and, while she was summoning courage to say 
something that seemed to oppress her thoughts with intolerable 
weight, a footstep sounded gently near, and the Lady ofBonville, 
(then on a visit to (he Queen,) unseen, and unheard "by the two, 
approached the spot. She paused, and gazed at Sybil!, at first 
haughtily; and then, as the deep sadnes^of that yoting face struck 
her softer feelings, and the pathetic picture of father and child, 
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thas alone in their Commune, made its pious and sweet effect, the 
g*** changed from pride to compassion, and the Lady said, cour¬ 
teously — 

“Fair Mistress, canst thou prefer this solitary scene to the gay 
company abont to take the air in her Grace’s gilded barge? " 

; Sybill looked up in surprise, not unmixed with fear. Never 
before had the great Lady spokcu to her thus gently. Adam, who 
seemed for awhile restored to actual life, saluted Katherine with 
simple dignity, and took up the word — 

“NobleLady, whoever thou art, in thine old age, and thine 
hour of care, may thy child, like this poor girl, forsake all gayer 
comrades for a parent’s side!" • 

The answer touched the Lady of Bouville, and involuntarily 
she extended her hand to Sybill. With a swelling heart, Sybill, 
as proud as herself, bent silently over that rival’s hand. Katherine's 
marble cheek coloured, as •'lie interpreted flic girl’s silenre. 

“Gentle Sir,” she said, after a short pause, “wilt thou 
permit me a few words with thy fair daughter? and if in aught, 
since thou speakest of care, Lord Warwick’s sister can serve thee, 
prithee bid thy young maiden impart it, as to a friend." 

“Tell her, then, my Sybill — tell Lord Warwick's sister, to 
ask the King to give back to Adam Warner his poverty, his labour, 
and his Hope," said the scholar, and his noble head sank gloomily 
on his bosom. 

The Lady ofBonwille, still holding Sybill’s hand, drew her a 
few paces up the walk, and then she said suddenly, and with some 
of that blunt frankness which belonged to her great brother, 
“Maiden, can there be confidence between thee and me?" 

“Of whet nature, Lady?" 

Again Katherine blushed, but she felt the small hand she held 
tremble in her clasp, and was emboldened — 

“Maiden, thou mayest resent and marvel at.my words; but, 
when I had fewer years than thou, my father said, ‘There are 
many carks in life which a little truth could cud.' So would I beed 
his lesson. William de Hastings has followed thee with a homage 
that has broken, perchdbce, many as pure a heart — nay, nay, 
fair child, bear me on. Thou hast heard what in youth he wooed 
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Katharine Nevile — that we loved, and were stored. They who 
sec ns now marvel whether we hate or love, — no, not love — thlt 
question werean insult to Lord Bonvilte’s wife! — O filiates we seem 
pitiless to each other, — why? Lord Hastings would nave wooed 
me, an English matron, to forget mine honour and my House’s. 
He chafes that he moves me not. I behold him debasing a great 
nature, to unworthy trillings with man’s conscience and a knight’s 
bright faith. But mark me! — the heart of Hastings is everlastingly 
mine, and mine alone! What seek I in this confidence? TO warn 
thee. Wberefo.re? Berause for months, amidst all the vice# of 
this foul court-air — amidst the flatteries of the softest voice that 
ever fell upon woman's ear — amidst, peradvcnlurevdlie pleadings 
of thine own young and guileless love — thine iftyocence is un¬ 
scathed. And therefore Katherine of Bonvilijgffay be the friend 
of Sybill Warner.” 

However generous might be the true spirit of these w’ords, it 
was impossible that they should not gall and humiliate the young 
and flattered beauty to whom they were addressed. They so wholly 
discarded all belief in the affection of Hastings for Sybil); they so 
haughtily arrogated the mastery over his heart; they so plainly im¬ 
plied that his suit to the poor maiden was but a mockery or dis¬ 
honour, that they made even the praise for virtue an affront to the 
delicate and chaste car on which they fell. And, therefore, the 
reader will not be astonished, though the Lady of Bonville cer¬ 
tainly was, when Sybil!, drawing her hand ffom Katherine’s clasp, 
stopping short, and caimiy folding iter arms upon her bosom, 
said, — 

,“To what this tends, lady, I know not. The Lord Hastings 
is free to carry his homage where he will. He has sought me — 
not I Lord Hastings. And if to-morrow he offered me his hand, 
I would reject it, if I were not convinced that the heart—” 

“Damsel,” interrupted the Lady Bonville, in amazed con¬ 
tempt, “the hand of Lord Hastings! Look yc indeed so high, or 
has he so far paltered with your credulous youth as to speak to 
you, the daughter of the alchemist, ^>f marriage? If so, poor 
ehild, beware!" 

“I knew not,” replied Sybill, bitterly, ‘‘that Sybill Warner 
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ids more below die state of Lord Hastings, than Master Hastings 
iris once below the state of Lady Katherine Nevile.” 

“Thou,art distraught with thy self-conceit," answered the 
Heme, scornfully; and, losing all the compassiou and frieudly 
interest she had before felt, “ my rede is spoken — reject it, if 
Ikon will, in pride. Rue thy folly thou wilt, in shame.” 

She drew her wimple round her face as she said these words, 
and, gathering up her long robe, swept slowly on. 

III. 

Wherein the demagogue seeks the courtier. 

On quitting Adam's chamber, Hilyard paused not till he 
reached a stalely house, not far from Warwick Lane, which was 
the residence of the Lord Montagu. 

That nobieman was employed in reading, or rather, in pon¬ 
dering over, two letters, with which a courier from Calais had 
just arrived — the one from the Archbishop, the other from War¬ 
wick. In these epistles were two passages, strangely contrary 
in their counsel. A sentence in Warwick’s letter ran thus : “It 
hath reached me, that certain disaffected men meditate a rising 
against the King, under pretest of wrongs from the Queen's kin. 
It is even said that our kinsmen, Cottiers and Citzhugh, are en¬ 
gaged therein. Need* I caution thee to watch well that they bring 
our name into no disgrace or attaint. We want no aid to right our 
own wrongs; and if the misguided men rebel, Warwick will best 
punish Edward , by proving that he is yet of use.” 

On the other hand, thus wrote the Prelate: — 

“The King, wroth with my visit to Calais, has taken from me 
the Chancellor's seal. I humbly thank him, and shall sleep the 
lighter for the fardel’s loss. Now, mark me, Montagu: our 
kinsman, Lord Fitzhugh’s son, and young Henry N'eviie, aided 
by old Sir John Corners, meditate a fierce and well-timed assault 
upon the Woodvilles. IJo thou keep neuter — neither help nor 
frustrate it. Howsoever it end, it will answer our views, and 
shake our enemies.” 
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' Montagu was yet musing over these tiding, and njamliiog 
that he in England should know less than his brethren in Calais of 
events so important, when his page informed him that a stranger, 
with urgent messages from the north' country, craved an audience* 
Imagining that these messages would tend, to illustrate the com¬ 
munications just received, he ordered the visitor to be admitted. 

lie scarcely noticed Ililyard on his entrauce, and said, ab¬ 
ruptly , “Speak shortly, friend — I have but little leisure." 

“And yet, Lord Montagu, my business may touch due 
home! ” 

Montagu, surprised, gazed more attentively on his visitor: 
“Surely, I know thy fact, friend — we have met before.” 

“True; thou wert then on thy way to the More.” 

“I remember me; and thou then seem'dst, from thy bold 
words, on a still shorter road to the gallows." 

“ The tree is not planted,” saidHobin, carelessly, “dial will 
serve for my gibbet. But were there uo words uttered by me that 
thou couldst not disapprove? 1 spoke of lawless disorders — of 
shameful malfaisance throughout the lend — which the Wood- 
Villcs govern under a lewd tyrant—” 

“Traitor, hold!” 

“A tyrant,” continued Robin (heeding not the interruption 
nor the angry gesture of Montagu), “a tyrant who, at this mo¬ 
ment, meditates the destruction of the House of Nevile. And not 
contented with this world’s weapons, pallets with the Evil One for 
the suares and devilries of witchcraft.” 

“Hush, man! Not so loud,” said Montagu, in an altered 
vo^cc. “Approach nearer — nearer yet. They who talk ttf a 
crowned King - whose right hand raises armies, and whose left 
hand reposes on the block — should beware how' they speak above 
their breath. Witchcraft, sayest thou? Make thy meaning clear.’’ 

Here Robin detailed, with but little exaggeration, the scene be 
had witnessed in Friar Bnngey’s chamber — the waxen image, the 
menaces against the Earl of Warwick, and the words of the friar, 
naming the Duchess ofBedford as his employer. Montoga listened 
in attentive sileucc. Though not perffttly free from the creduli¬ 
ties of the time, shared even by the courageous heart of Edward, 
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m#:tba piercing intellect of Gloucester, he was yet more alarmed 
by such proofs of determined earthly hostility in one so plotting 
and so near to the throne as the Duchess of Bedford, than by all the 
• pins and needles that could be planted info the Earl's waxen coun¬ 
terpart— 

“A devilish malice indeedsaid he, when Ililyard had con- 
1 eluded; "and yet this story, if thou wilt adhere to it, may serve 
;M well at need. 1 thank thee, trusty friend, for thy confidence, 
and beseech thee to come at once with me to the Ring. There will 
I denounce our foe, add, with thine evidence, we will demand 
herbanishmenl.” 

“By your leave, not a step will 1 budge,- my Lord Montagu,” 
quoth Robin bluntly — “1 know how these matters are managed 
at Coart. The King will patch up a peace between the Duchess 
•nd you, and chop off my ears and nose as a liar and common 
scandal-maker, bio, no; denounce the Duchess and all the 
Woodvllles, I will: — but it shall be not in the Halls of the l ower, 
but on the broad plains of Yorkshire, with twenty thousand men 
at my back.” 

“Ha! thou a leader of armies — and for what end? - to de¬ 
throne the King?” 

“That as it may be — but first for justice to the People; it is 
the People's rising, that 1 will bead, and not a faction's. Neither 
White Rose nor Red shall be on my bauner, hut our standard shall 
be Ibe gory bead Of the first oppressor we can place upon a pole.” 

“Whalisit, thePeople, asyouwordit, would demand?” 

“I scarce know what we demand as yet — that must depend 
upon bow we prosper," returned Ililyard, with a bitter laugh; 
“but the rising will have some good, if it shows only to you Lords 
and Normans, that a Saxon People does exist, and will turn when 
the iron heel is upon its neck. We are taxed, ground, pillaged, 
plundered — sheep, maintained to be sheared for your peace, or 
butchered for your war. And now will we have a petition and a 
charter of onr own, Lord Montagu. I speak frankly — lam in thy 
power — thou canst arresPme — thou canst strike off the bead of 
tbis revolt. Thou art the King's friend—wilt thou do so? No, 
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lhou and thy House have wrongs as well as we, the People. And 
a part at least of our demands and our purpose is your own.” 

“What part, bold man?” 

“This: 'we shall make our first complaint the baneful domina¬ 
tion of the Queen’s family; and demand the banishment of the 
Woodvilles, root and stem.” 

“ Hem! ” said Montagu, involuntarily glancing over the Arch¬ 
bishop’s letter, — “hem, but without outrage to the King’s state 
and person?” 

“Oh, trust me, 'my Lord, the franklin’s head contains as 
much north-country cunning as the noble's. They who would 
speed well, must feel their way cautiously.” 

“Twenty thousand men — impossible! Who art thou, to 
collect and head them?” 

“ Plain Robin of Rtdesdalc.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed Montagu, “is it indeed, as I was taught to 
suspect! Art thou that bold, strange, mad fellow, whom, by 
pike and brand -,n soldier’s oath — la soldier, ha\e often longed 
to see. Let me look at thee. ’Fore God, a tall man, and well 
knit, with dareiment in thy brow. Why, there are as many tales 
of thee in the North, as of my brother the F.arl. Some say thou 
art a Lord of degree and birth, others that thou arttlie robber of 
Hexham, to whom Margaret of Anjou trusted her own life and her 
son's.” 

“ Whatever they say of mereturned Robin, “ they all agree 
in this, that 1 am a man of honest word, and bold deed — that 
I cad stir up the hearts of men, as the wind stirreth fire — that I 
came an unknown stranger into the parts where I abide, and that 
no peer in this roiaulme, save Warwick himself, can do more to 
raise an army, or shake a throne.” * 

“But by what spell?” 

“By men’s wrongs, Lord,” answered Robin, in a deep voice; 
— “andnow, ere this moon wanes, Redesdale is a camp! ” 

“ What the immediate cause of complaint?” 

“The hospital of St. Leonard's bas»compelled us unjustly to 
render them a tlirave of corn.” 



'♦'Thou art a cunning knave! Pinch the belly if you would 
■lake Englishmen rise.” 

“True,” said Robin, smiling grimly — “and now — what 
aayyou — will you head ns?” 

“Head you! ?io! ” 

“Will you betray us?” 

“It is not easy to betray twenty thousand men; if ye rise 
merely to free yourselves from a corn-las, and England from the 
Woodvilles, 1 see no treason in your revolt.” 

“1 understand you, Lord Montagu," said Robin with a stern 
and half-scornful smile—“you are not above thriving by our 
danger; but we need now no lord and bhron — wc will sullice for 
ourselves. And the hour will conic, believe me, when Lord 
Warwick, pursued by the King, must flv to the Commons. Think 
well of these things and this prophecy, when the news from the 
Jiortb startles Edward of March in the lap ol his harlots." 

Without csjiug another Word, ho flttuod and ijuitiod ltd* 
chamber as abruptly as he had entered. 

Lord Montagu was not, for his age, a bad man; though 
Worldly, subtle, and designing; with some of the craft of his 
prelate hrolher, he united something of the high soul of his brother 
Soldier. But that age had not the virtue of later times , and cannot 
be judged by its standard. He heard this hold dare-devil menace 
bis country with civil war upon grounds not plainly stated, nor 
clearly understood — t lie aided not, but lie connived: “Twenty 
thousand men in arms,” he muttered to himself— “say half — 
well, ten thousand — not against Edward, but the Woodvilles! 
It must bring the King to his geuses — must prove to him how 
odious the mushroom race of the Woodvilles, and drive him for 
safety and for refuge to Moutagu and Warwick. If the knaves 
presume too far,” (and Montagu smiled,) - - "what are undis¬ 
ciplined multitudes to the eye of a skilful captain ? Let the storm 
blow, we will guide Ibc blast. In this world man must make use 
of man.” 
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IV. 

S y b i 11. 

While Montagu, in anxious forethought, awaited the revolt 
that Robin of Redesdale had predicted — while Edward feasted 
and laughed, merry-made with his courtiers, and aided the con¬ 
jugal duties of his good citizens in London — while the Queen and 
her father, Lord Rivers, more and more in the absence of War¬ 
wick, encroached on- all the good things power can bestow and 
avarice seize — while the Duchess of Bedford and Friar Bungey 
toiled hard at the waxen dfligies of the great Earl, who still held his 
royal son-in-law in his Court at Calais — the stream of our narra¬ 
tive winds from its noisier channels, and lingers, with a quiet 
wave, around the temple of a virgin's heart. Wherefore is Sybill 
sad '! Some short months since, and \vc beheld her gay with hope, 
and basking in the sunny atmosphere of pleasure and of love. The 
mind of this girl was a singular combination of tenderness and 
pride — the first wholly natural, the last the result of circumstance 
and position. She was keenly conscious of her gentle birth, and 
her earlier prospects in the Court of Margaret; and the poverty and 
distress and solitude iu which she had grown up from the Child 
into the Woman, had only served to strengthen what, in her 
nature, was already strong, and to heighten whatever was already 
proud. Ever in her youngest dreams of theJFuture, ambition had 
visibly blent itself w ith the vague ideas of love. The imagined 
wooer was less to be young and fair, than renowned and stately. 
She viewed him through the rnists^jf the Future, as the protector 
of her persecuted father — as the rebuilder of a fallen House — as 
the eunobler of a humbled name. And from the moment in which 
her girl's heart beat at the voice of Hastings, the ideal of her soul 
seemed found. And when transplanted to the Court, she learned 
to judge of her native grace and loveliness, by the common ad¬ 
miration they excited, her hopes grew justified to her inexperienced 
reason. Often and ever the words of Hastings, at the house of 
the Lady Louguevil!e,.rang iu her car* and thrilled through the 
solitude of night — ^Whoever is fair and chaste, gentle and 



loving, is, in the eyes of William de Hastings, the male and 
equal of a king.” In visits that she had found opportunity to make 
to the Lady Longuevitle, these hopes were duly fed; for the old 
Lancastrian detested the Lady Bonvillc, as Lord Warwick's sister, 
aod she would have reconciled her pride to view with complacency 
bis alliance with the Alchemist's daughter, if it led to his estrange-, 
ment from the memory of his first love; and, therefore, when her 
quick eye penetrated the secret of Sybill’s heart, and when she 
witnessed — for Hastings often encountered (and seemed to seek 
the encounter) the young maid at Lady Longueville’s house — tile 
unconcealed admiration which justified Sybill in her high-placed 
affection, she scrupled not to encourage the blushing girl, by pre¬ 
dictions in which she forced her own heller judgment to believe. 
Nor, when she learned Sybill's descent from a family that had 
once ranked at least as high as that of Hastings, would she allow 
that there was any disparity in the alliance she foretold. But more, 
far more than Lady Longucville’s assurances, did the delicate and 
unceasing gallantries or Hastings himself flatter the fond faith of 
Sybill. True, that he spoke not actually of love, but every look 
implied, every whisper seemed to betray it. And to her he spoke 
as to an equal, not in birth alone, but in mind; so superior was 
she in culture, in natural gifts, and, above all, in that train of 
high thought, and elevated sentiment, in which genius ever finds 
a sympathy, to the court-fintlcrcrs of her sei, that Hastings, 
whether or not he cherished a warmer feeling, might well take 
pleasure in her converse, and feci the lovely infant worthy the wise 
man's trust. He spoke to her without reserve of the Lady Bon¬ 
villc, and he spoke with bitterqfss. “ I loved her," he said, “as 
woman is rarely loved. She deserted me for another — rather 
should she have gone to the convent than the altar; and now, 
forsooth, she deems she hath the right to taunt and to rate me, 
to dictate to me the way I should walk, and to flaunt the honours 
I have won.” 

“May that be no sign of a yet tender interest?” said Sybill, 
timidly. 

The eyes of Hastings "sparkled for a moment, hut the gleam 
vanished. “Nay, you know her not. Her heart is marble, as 
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hard qnd as cold. Her very virtue but the absence of emotion — 
I would say of gentler emotion — for, God wot, such emotions 
as coine from ire and pride and scorn, are the daily growth of that 
stern soil. Oh, happy was my escape! — happy the desertion, 
which my young folly deemed a curse. No! ” be added, with a 
sarcastic quiver of his lip — “No; what stings and galls the Lady 
of Harrington and Bonville — what makes her countenance change 
in my presence, and her voice sharpen at my accost, is plainly 
this: in wedding her dull lord, and rejecting me, Katherine 
Nevile deemed she wedded power, and rank, and station; and 
now, while we are both young, how proves her choice? The 
Lord of Harrington and Bonville is so noted a doit, that even the 
Nevilcs cannot help him to rise— the meanest office is above his 
mind's level; and, dragged down by the heavy clay to which her 
wings arc yoked, Katherine, Lady of Harrington and Bonville — 
oh, give her her due lilies! — is hut a pageant figure in the coart. 
If the war-trump blew, his very vassals would laugh at a Bon- 
ville’s banner, and beneath the flag of poor William Hastings 
would gladly march the best chivalry of the land. And this it is, 
I say, that galls her. For evermore she is driven to compare the 
state she holds, as the dame of the accepted Bonville, with that 
she lost as the wife of the disdained Hastings.” 

And if, in the heat and passion that such words betrayed, Sy¬ 
bil! sighed to think that Something of the old remembrance yet 
swelled and burned,, they but impressed be^ more with the value 
of a heart, in which the characters, once writ endured so long, — 
and roused her to a tender ambition to heal and to console. 

Then looking into her own deep aont, Sybil! beheld there a 
fund of such generous, pure, ant).noble affection — such reve¬ 
rence as to the fame — such love as tfi tbe man, that she proudly 
felt herself worthier of Hastings than the haughty Katherine.' She 
entered then, as it were, tbe lists with this rival — a memory 
rather, so she thought, than a corporeal being; and her eye grew 
brighter, her step statelier, in the excitement qt the contest — 
tbe anticipation of the triumph. For, yvhal diamond without its 
flaw? — what rose without its canker? And bedded deep in that 
exquisite aud charming nature, lay the dangerous and fatal weak- 
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nest which has cursed so many victims, broken so many hearts — 
the Vanity of the Sex. We may now readily conceive how little 
predisposed was Sybil! to the blunt advances and displeasing 
warnings of the Lady Bonville, and the more so from the time in 
which they chanced. For here conics the answer to the question — 
“ Why was Sybill sad?” 

The reader may determine for himself what were the ruling 
motives of Lord Hastings in the court he paid to Sybill. Whether 
to pique the Lady Bonville, and foroe upon her the jealous pain he 
restlessly sought to inflict — whether, from thc habit of his care¬ 
less life, seeking the pleasure of the moment, with little fore¬ 
thought of the future, and reconciling itself to much cruelly, by 
that profound contempt for human beings, man, and woman 
more, which sad experience often brings to acute intellect — or 
whether, from the purer aud holier complacency with which one, 
whose youth has fed upon nobler aspirations than manhood cares 
to pursue, suns itself back to something of its earlier lustre in the 
presence and the converse of a young bright soul: — Whatever, 
in brief, the earlier motives of gallantries to Sybill, once begun, 
constantly renewed, — by degrees wilder, and warmer, and 
guiltier emotions, mused up in the universal and all-conquering 
lover the vice of his softer nature. When calm and unimpassioned, 
his conscience had said to him — “Thoushall spare that flower." 
But when once the passion was roused within him, the purity of 
the flower was forgotten, in the breath of its voluptuous sweetness. 

And but three days before the scene we have described with 
Katherine, Sybill’s fabric of hope fell to the dust. For Hastings 
spoke for the first time of love — for the first time knelt at her feet 
— for the first time, clasping to his heart that virgin hand, poured 
forth the protestation and the vow. • And oh! woe — woe! — for 
the first time she learned bow cheaply the great man held the poor 
maiden’s love, how Hide he deemed that parity and genius and 
affection equalled the possessor of fame and wealth and power; for 
plainly visible, boldly shown and spoken, the love that she had 
foreseen as a glory from the Heaven, sought but to bumble her to 
the dust. v 

The anguish of that moment was unspeakable—and she spoke 
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iinot. But as she broke from the profaning clasp, as escaping to 
the threshold, she cast on the unworthy wooer one look of such 
reproachful sorrow, as told at once all her lore and all her horror, 

— the first act in the eternal tragedy of man’s wrong and woman's 
grief was closed. And therefore was Sybill sad! 

V. ■ 

Katherine. 

For several days Hastings avoided Sybill; in truth, he felt re¬ 
morse for his design,’ and in his various, active, and brilliant 
life, he had not the leisure for obstinate and systematic siege to a 
single virtue, nor was he, perhaps, any longer capable of deep 
and enduring passion; his heart, like that of many a chevalier in 
the earlier day, had lavished itself upon one object, and sullenly, 
upon regrets and dreams, and vain anger and idle scorn, it had 
exhausted those sentiments which make the sum of true love. And 
so, like Petrarch, whom his taste and fancy worshipped, and 
many another votary of the gentil JJieu, while his imagination 
devoted itself to' the chaste and distant Idea! — the Spiritual Laura, 

— his senses, ever vagrant and disengaged, settled, without 
scruple, upon the thousand Cynlhias of the minute. But then, 
those Cynthias were, for the most part, and especially of late 
years, facile and light-wob Nymphs: their coyest were of another 
clay from the tender but lofty Sybill. AudjBastings shrunk from 
the cold-blooded and deliberate seduction of one so pure, while he 
could not reconcile his miod to contemplate marriage with a girl 
who could give nothing to his ambition; and yet it was not, in this 
last reluctance, only his ambition that startled and recoiled. In 
that strange tyranny over his whole soul, which Katherine Bon- 
vilic secretly exercised, he did not dare to place a new barrier ever¬ 
more between her and himself. The Lord Bonville was of infirm 
health; he had been more than once near to death's door, and 
Hastings, in every succeeding fancy that beguiled his path, recalled 
the thrill of his heart, when it h«d whispered, “Katherine, 
the loved of thy youth, may yet be thine !£ And then that Katherine 
rose before him, not rfs she now swept the earth, with haughty 
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Step, ana frigid eye, and disdainful iip, but as — in all her bloom 
of maiden beauty, before the temper was soured, or the pride 
aroused, — she bad met him in the summer twilight, by the 
trysting-tree; — broken with hint the golden ring of Faith, and 
wept upon his bosom. 

And yet, during bis brief and self-iaflicted absence from Sy¬ 
bil!, this wayward and singular personage, who was never weak 
but to women, and ever weak to them, fell that she had made 
herself far dearer to him than he had at first supposed it possible. 
He missed that face, ever, till the last interview , so confiding in 
(he unconsciously betrayed affection. He felt how superior in 
sweetness, and yet in intellect, Sybil! was to Katherine; there 
was more in common between her mind and his in all things, save 
one.' But oil, that one exception! —what a world lies within it 
— the memories of the spring of life! In fact, though Hastings 
knew it not, be was in love with two objci ts at once: the ouc, a 
chimera, a fancy, an ideal, an Kidolon, under the name of 
Katherine; the other, youth, and freshness, and mind, and 
heart, and a living shape of beauty, under the name of Sybiil. 
Often does this double love happen to men; but when it does, 
•las for the human object! for the shadowy and the spiritual one is 
immortal, — until, indeed, it be possessed! 

It might be, perhaps, with a resolute-desire to conquer the 
new love and confirm the old, that Hastings, one morning, re¬ 
paired to the house of,the Lady Bonville, for her visit to the Court 
had expired, it was a large mansion, without the Lud Cute. 

He found the dame in a comely chamber, seated iu the sole chair 
the room contained, to which was attached a foot-board that served 
as a dais, while around her, on low stools, sate — some spinning, 
others broideriog — some ten or twelve young maidens of good fa¬ 
mily , sent to receive their nurturing under the high-born Kathe¬ 
rine*, while two other and somewhat cider virgins sate a little 
apart, but close under the eye of the lady, practising the courtly 
game of "Prime;" for the diversion of cards was in its zenith of 

• Ami itrange as it mjy seem to modern notions, the hiahevt lady 
who rn eived such pensioner* accepted a befinjng salary for their board 
and education. 
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fashion under Edward IV,, and even half a centary later was con¬ 
sidered one of the essential accomplishments of a well-educated 
young lady.* The exceeding stiffness, the solemn silence of this 
female circle, but little accorded with the mood of the graceful 
visitor. The demoiselles stirred not at bis entrance, and Ka¬ 
therine quietly motioned himto a seat at some distance. 

“By your leave, fair lady,” said Hastings, “I rebel against 
so distant an exile front such sweet company;” and he moved the 
tabouret close to the formidable chair of the presiding chieftainess. 

Katherine smiled faintly, but not in displeasure. 

“So gay a presence,” she said, “must, I fear me, a little 
disturb these learners." ' 

Hastings glanced at the print demureness written on each 
bloomig visage, and replied — 

“ You wrong their^ardour in such noble studies. I would 
wager that nothing less than my entering your bower on horseback, 
with helm on head and lance in rest, could provoke even a smile 
from one pair of the twenty rosy lips round which, methinks, I 
behold Cupido hovering in vain! ” 

The Baroness bent her stately brows, and the twenty rosy lips 
were all tightly pursed up, to prevent the indecorous exhibition 
which the wicked courtier had provoked. But it would not do: 
one and all the twenty lips broke into a smile — but a smile so tor¬ 
tured, constrained, and nipped in fhc bud, that it only gave an 
expression of pain to the features it was forbidden to enliven. 

“Aud what brings the Lord Hastings hither?” asked the Ba¬ 
roness , in a formal tone. 

“Can you never allow, for motive, the desire of pleasure, 
fair Dame?” 

Tiiat peculiar and exquisite blush, which at moments changed 


• So the Princess Margaret, daughter of Henry VII., at the age of 
fourteen, exhibits her skill, in prime or trump, to her betrothed hns- 
bat.tl, James IV. of Scotland; so, among the womanly arts of the 
Iinh.inm Katherine of Arragon, it is mentioned that she conld play at 
“cardis ami dvee.” (See Strutt's Games and Pastimes, Hones ediuon, 
p. 321.) The legislature wax very anxious to keep these games sacred to 
the aristocracy, and very Wroth with 'prentices and the vulgar Cor units- 
ling iho ruinous amusements of their betters. 

The last of the Barons . I. 
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the whole physiognomy of Katherine, flitted across her smooth 
&eek, and vanished. She said, gravely — 

“So much do I allow it in you, my lord, that hence my 
({Bastion.” 

“Katherine!” exclaimed Hastings, in a voice of tender re¬ 
proach, and attempting to seize her hand, forgetful of all other 
presence save that to which the blush, that spoke of old, gave 
back the ancient charm. 

Katherine cast a hurried and startled glance over the maiden 
group, and her eye detected on the automaton faces one common 
expression of surprise. Humbled and deeply displeased, she 
rose from the awful chair, and then, as suddenly reseating her¬ 
self, she said, with a voice and lip of the most cutting irony, 
“My Lord Chamberlain is, it seems, so habituated to lackey his 
King amidst the goldsmiths and grocers, that he forgets the form 
of language and respect of bearing which a noblewoman of repute 
is accustomed to consider seemly.” 

Hastings bit his lip, and his falcon eye shot indignant fire. 
“Pardon, my Lady of Booville and Harrington, I did indeed 
forget what reasons the dame of so wise and so renowned a lord 
hath to feel pride in the titles she hath won. But I see that my 
visit hath chanced out of seasou. My business, in truth, was 
rather with my lord, whose counsel in peace is as famous as his 
truncheon in the war! ” 

“It is enough ."‘replied Katherine, with a dignity that re¬ 
buked tlie taunt, “that Lord Bonville has the name of au honest 
man, — who never rose at Court.” 

“ Woman, without one soft woman-feeling! ” muttered Hast¬ 
ings, between his ground teeth, as he approached the lady and 
made his profound obeisance. The words were intended only for 
Katherine's ear, add they reached it. Her bosom swelled beneath 
the brocaded gorget, and when the door closed on Hastings, she 
pressed her hands convulsively together, and her dark eyes were 
raised upward. 

“My child, thou ar^entangling tby skein,” said the Lady of 
Bonrille, as she passed one of the maiuens, towards the case¬ 
ment, which she opened, — “The air to-day weighs heavily!" 
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VI. 


Joy for Adam, and hope for Sybil! — and popular Friar Bungey i 

Lkamm; on his palfrey, Hastings rode back to the Tower — 
dismounted at the gate — passed on to the little postern in the 
inner court, — and paused not till he was in Warner’s room. 

“How now, friend Adam? Thou art idle.” 

“Lord Hastings, I am ill!” 

“ And thy child not with thee ?” 

“She is gone to her Grace the Duchess, to pray her to grant 
me leave to go home, and waste no more life on making gold.” 

“Home! Go hence! We cannot hear it! The Duchess must 
not grant it. I will not suffer the King to lose so learned a philo¬ 
sopher.” 

“Then pray the King to let the philosopher achieve that which 
is in the power of labour.” He pointed to the Eureka. “Letme 
be heard in the King’s council, and prove to sufficing judges what 
this iron can do for Kngland.” 

“Is that all? So be it. I will speak to his Highness forthwith. 
But promise that thou wilt think no more of leaving the King's 
palace." 

''Oh, no, no! If I may enter again into mine own palace — 
mine own royalty of craft and hope — the court or the dungeon all 
one to me! ” 

“Father,” said Sybill, entering, “be comforted. The 
Duchess forbids thy departure, but we will yet flee-" 

She stopped short as she saw Hastings. He approached her 
timidly, and with so repentant, so earnest a respect, in his mien 
and gesture, that she bad not the heart to draw back the fair hand 
he lifted to his lips. 

“No, flee not, sweet donzell; leave not the desert Court, 
without the flower and the laurel, the beauty and the wisdom, 
that scent the hour, and foretype eternity. I have conferred with 
thy father — I will obtain his prayer ftom the King. His mind 
shall be free to follow its own impulse, and thou — (he. whis- 

91 * 
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pered) — pardon — pardon an offence of loo much lov e. Kcvcr 
shall it wound again.” 

Her eyes, swimming with delicious tears, were fixed upon the 
floor. Poor child! with so much love, how could she cherish 
anger? With so much purity, how distrust herself? And while, 
at least, he spoke, the dangerous lover was sincere. So from 
that hour peace was renewed between Sybil! and Lord Hastings. 

— Fatal peace! alas for the girl who loves, and has no 
mother! 

True to his word, the courtier braved the displeasure of the 
Duchess of Bedford, in inducing the King to consider the ex¬ 
pediency of permitting Adam to relinquish alchemy, and repair 
his model. Edward summoned a deputation from the London 
merchants and traders, before whom Adam appeared, and ex¬ 
plained his device. Bat these practical men at first ridiculed the 
notion, as a madman’s faucy, and it required all the art of 
Hastings to overcome their contempt, and appeal to the native 
acutcuess of the King. Edward, however, was only caught by 
Adam’s incidental allusions to the application of his principle to 
ships. The Merchant-King suddenly roused himself to attention, 
when it was promised to him that his galleys could cross the seas 
without sail, and against wind and tide. 

“ By St. George! ” said he then, “ let the honest man have his 
whim. Mend thy model, and God speed thee! Master Heyford, 
tell thy comely wife *that I and Hastings will sup with thee to¬ 
morrow , for her hippocras is a rare dainty. Good day to you, 
worshipful my masters. Hastings, cotnc hither — enough of 
these trifles — I must confer with thee on maiters really pressing 

— this damnable marriage of Gentle Georgie's! ” 

And now Adam Warner was restored to his native clement of 
thought; now the crucible was at rest, and the Eureka began to 
rise from its ruins. He knew not the hate that he had acquired, 
in the permission he had gained; for the London deputies, ou 
their return home, talked of nothing else for a whole week, but 
the favour the King had shown to a strange man, half-maniac, 
half-conjurer, who had tlndertakcn to dvK'isc a something which 
would throw all the artisans and journeymen out of work! From 
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merchant to mechanic travelled the news, and man; an honest man 
cursed the great scholar, as he looked 'at his young children, and 
wished to have one good blow at the head that was hatching such 
devilish malice against the poor! The name of Adam Warner 
became a byword of scorn and horror. Nothing less than the deep 
,ditch and strong walls of the Tower could have saved him from the 
popular indignation; and these prejudices were skilfully fed by 
the jealous enmity of his fellow-student, the terrible Friar Bongey. 
This man, though in all matters of true learning and science, 
worthy the utmost coptcmpt Adam could heap upon him, was by 
no means of despicable abilities in the arts of imposing upon men: 
In his youth he had been an itinerant mountebank, or, as it was 
called, tregelour. He knew well all the curious tricks of juggling 
that, then, amazed the vulgar, and, we fear, arc lost to the 
craft of our modern necromancers. He could clothe a wall with 
seeming vines, that vanished as you approached; he could conjure 
up in his [quiet cell the likeness of a castle manned with soldiers, 
ora forest tenanted by deer.* Besides these illusions, probably 
produced by more powerful magic ianthorns than are now used, 
the Friar had stumbled upon the wondrous effects of animal 
magnetism, which was then unconsciously practised by the al¬ 
chemists and cultivators of white or sacred magic. He was an 
adept in the craft of fortune-telling; and his intimate acquain¬ 
tance with all noted characters in the metropolis, their pre¬ 
vious history, and present circumstances, enabled his natural 
shrewdness to hit the mark, at least, now and then, in his 
oracular predictions. He had taken for safety and for bread, the 
Friar’s robesand had long enjoyed the confidence of the Duchess 
of Bedford, the traditional descendant of the Serpent-witch, 
Melusiua. Moreover, and in this the Friar especially valued 
himself, Bungeyhnd, in the course of his hardy, vagrant, early 
life, studied, as shepherds and mariners do now, the signs of 
the weather, and as weather-glasses were then unknown, nothing 

‘ See C.hnurrr, House of Time, Book ili.; also the Account given 
liy Baplista Porla. of his own Magical Delusions, of which an extract 
may he seen in the Curiosities of Literature — Art. “Dreams at the 
Dawn of Philosophy." 
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could be more convenient to the royal planners of a summer chase 
•r a hawking company, than the neighbourhood of a skilful pre¬ 
dictor of storm and sunshine. In fact, there was no part in the 
lore of magic which the popular seers found so useful and studied 
*o much as that which enabled them to prognosticate the humours 
of the sky, at a period when the lives of all men were principally 
spent in the open air. 

The fame of Friar Bungey had travelled much farther than the 
repute of Adam Warner: it was known in the distant provinces; 
and many a northern peasant grew pale as he related to his gaping 
listeners the tales he had heard of the Duchess Jacquctla's dread 
magician. 

And yet, though the Friar was an atrocious knave, and a 
ludicrous impostor, on the whole he was by no means unpopular, 
especially in the metropolis, for he was naturally a jolly, social 
fellow : he often ventured boldly forth into the different hostels and 
reunions of the populace, and enjoyed the admiration lie there 
excited, and pocketed the groats he there collected. He had no 
pride — none in the least, this Friar Bungey! — and was as 
afiable, as a magician could be, to the meanest mechanic who 
Crossed his broad horn palm. A vulgar man is never unpopular 
With the vulgar. Moreover, the Friar, who was a very running 
person , wished to keep well with the mob: lie was fond of his 
own impudent, cheating, burly carcase, and had the prudence 
to foresee that a tinxv,might come when his royal patrons might 
forsake him, and a mob might he a terrible monster to meet in his 
path; therefore he always affected to love the poor, often told their 
fortunes gratis, now aud then gave them something to drink, and 
was esteemed a man exceedingly good-natured, besause he did 
not always have the devil at his back. 

Now Friar Bungey had, naturally enough, evinced, from the 
first, a great distaste and jealousy of Adam Warner; but occasio¬ 
nally profiling by the science of the latter, he suffered his resent¬ 
ment to sleep latent till it was roused into fury by learning the 
express favour shown to Adam by the King, and the marvellous 
results expected from his Contrivance. His envy , then, forbad 
all tolerance and mercy; the world was not large enough to con- 



tain two such giants — Bungey and Warner — the genfan and the 
quack. To the best of our experience, the qpgu&s have the same 
creed to our own day. He vowed deep vengeance upon his asso¬ 
ciate , and spared no arts to foment the popular hatred against 
him. — Friar Bungey would have been a great'Critic in our 
day! 

But besides his jealousy, the fat Friar had another motive for 
desiring poor Adam’s destruction; — be coveted Ws model! 
True, he despised the model, he jeered the model, he abhorred, 
the model; but, nevertheless, forthe model, every string in hfs 
bowels fondly ycarno’d. He believed that if that model were once 
repaired, and in his possession, he could do — what he knew 
not -- but certainly all that was wanting to complete his glory, and 
to bubble the public. 

Unconscious of all that was at work against him, Adam threw 
his whole heart and s-.iul into his labour, and, happy in his hap¬ 
piness, Sybill once more smiled gratefully upon Hastings, from 
whom the rapture came. 


VII. 

A lovc-secne. 

Mom: than ever chafed against Katherine, Hastings sur¬ 
rendered himself, without reserve, to the charm he found in the 
society of Sybill. Her confidence being again restored, again her 
mind showed itself to advantage, and the more because her pride 
was farther roused, to assert the equality with Raok and Gold 
which she took from Nature and from God. 

It so often happens that the first love of woman is accompanied 
with a bashful timidity, which overcomes the effort, while It 
increases the desire, to shine, that the union has been called in¬ 
separable, in the hackneyed language of every love-tale. But 
this is no invariable rule, as Shakspcare has shown us in the 
artless Miranda, in tile eloquent Juliet, in the frank and healthful 
Rosalind; — and the love of Sybill was no common girl’s spring- 
fever of sighs and blushes. It lay iq the mind, the imagination, 
the intelligence, as well as in the heart and fancy. It was a breeze 
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that stiired from the modest leaves of the rose all iheir diviner 
odour. It was Impossible but what this strong, fresh, young 
nature, with its free gaiety when happy — its earnest pathos when 
sad — its various faculties of judgment and sentiment, and eovert 
play of innocent wit — should not contrast forcibly, in the mind 
of a man wbobed the want to be amused and interested , — w ith 
file cold pride of Katherine , the dull atmosphere in which her 
Stiff, [Unbending virtue, breathed uniutcllectual air, and still 
more with the dressed puppets, with painted cheeks and barren 
talk; who filled up the common world, under the name of 
'wombs. 

Hfs feelings for Sybil), therefore, took a more grave and 
Mspectftli colour, aodbig attentions, if gallant ever, were those 
Of a man wooing one whom be would make his wife, and studying 
the qualities in which he was disposed to entrust his happiness; 
and SO pure was Sybiil’s affection, that who rotild have been 
contented to have lived for ever thus — have seen and heard him 
daily—-have talked but the words of friendship, though with the 
thoughts of love; for some passions refine themselves through the 
Very fire of the imagination into which the senses are absorbed, 
and by the ideal purification elevated up to spirit. Wrapped in 
the exquisite happiness she now enjoyed, Svbill perceived not, 
or* if perceiving, scarcely heeded that the admirers, who had 
Before fluttered round her, gradually dropped off- that the ladies 
of the Court, the damsels who shared her light duties, grew distant 
and silent at her approach — that strange looks were bent on her — 
that sometimes, when she and Hastings were seen together, the, 
stem frowned and the godly crossed themselves. 

The popular prejudices had reacted on the Court. The wizard's 
daughter was held to share the gifts of her sire, and the fascination 
of beauty was imputed to evil spells. Lord Hastings was 
regarded, —especially by all the ladies he had once courted and 
forsaken, —as a man egrcgiously hew itched! 

One day, it chanced that Sybill encountered Hastings in the 
walk that girded the ramparts of the Tower. He was pacing 
musingly, with folded arm*, when he raised his eyes and beheld 
her. 
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‘.‘And whither go you thus alone, fair mistress?” 

“ The Duchess bade me seek the Queen, who is taking the air 
yonder. My lady has received some tidings she would impart to 
her Highness.” 

“I was thinking of thee, fair damsel, when thy face brightened 
on my musings, and I was comparing thee to others, who dwell 
in the world’s high places; — and marvelling at the whims of 
fortune.” 

Sybil! smiled faintly, and - answered, “Provoke not too much 
the. aspiring folly of my nature. Content is better than ambition.” 

“Thouowncst thy ambition?” asked Hastings, curiously. 

“Ah, Sir, who hath it not?” 

“Hut, for thy sweet sex, ambition has so narrow and cribbed 
a field.” 

“Not so, for it lives in others. I would say,” continued 
Sybil!, colouring, fearful that she had betrayed herself, “that, 
for example, so long as my father toils for fame, I breathe in his 
hope, and am ambitious for his honour.” 

“And so, if thou vvert wedded to one worthy of thee, in his 
ambition thou wouidst soar and dare?” 

“Perhaps,” answered Sybil!, coyly. 

“But, if thou wert wedded to sorrow, and poverty, and 
troublous care, thine ambition, thus struck dead, would, of 
consequence, strike dead thy love?” 

“Nay, noble lord, nay — canst thou stf wrong womanhood in 
me unworthy? for surely true ambition lives not only in the goods 
of fortune. Is there no nobler ambition than that of the vanity? 
Is there no ambition of the heart? — an ambition to console, to 
cheer the griefs of those who love and trust us? — an ambition to 
build a happiness out of the reach of fate? — an ambition to soothe 
some high soul, in its strife with a mean world — to lull to sleep 
its pain, to smile to serenity its cares? Oh, methinks a woman’s 
true ambition would rise the bravest wlieu, in the very sight of 
death itself, the voice of Him in whom her glory had dwelt through 
life should say, ‘Thou fearcst not to walk to the grave, and to 
heaven, bymysidc!'” 

Sweet and thrilling were the tones in which these words were 
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Said — lofty and solemn the upward and (earful look with which 
they closed. 

And the answer struck home to the native and original heroism 
of the listener’s nature, before debased into the cynic sourness of 
worldly wisdom. Never had Katherine herself more forcibly 
recalled to Hastings the pure and virgin glory of his youth. 

“Oh, Sybil!!" he exclaimed, passionately, and yielding to 
the impulse of the moment—“oh, tliat,/br me, as tome, such 
high words were said! Oh that all the triumphs of a life men call 
prosperous were excelled by the one triumph of waking such an 
ambition in such a heart! ” 

Sybil! stood before him transformed — pale, trembling, 
mute — and Hastings, clasping her hand and covering it with 
kisses, said — 

“Dare I arede thy silence? Sybil!, thou lovest me! — Oh, 
Sybil), speak!” 

With a convulsive effort, the girl’s lips moved, then closed, 
then moved again, into low and broken words. 

“Why this — why this? Thou hadst promised not to — 
not to — ” 

“Not to insult thee by unworthy vows! Nor do l! But 
at my V'ife" — he paused abruptly, alarmed at his own impe¬ 
tuous words, and scared by the Phantom of the World that rose 
like a bodily thiug before the generous impulse, and grinned in 
scorn of his folly. * 

But Sybill heard only that one holy word of Wifk, and so 
sudden and so great was the transport it called forth, that her 
senses grew faint and dizzy, and she would have fallen to the 
earth but for the arms that circled her, and the breast upon 
which, now, the virgin might veil the blush that did not speak 
of shame. 

With various feelings, both were a moment silent. But, oh, 
that moment! what centuries of bliss were crowded into it for the 
nobler and fairer nature! 

At last, gently releasing herself, she put licr bands before her 
eyes, as if to convince herself she was awake, and then, turning 
her lovely face full upon the wooer, Sybill said, ingenuously — 
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‘‘Oh, my lord — oh, Hastings! if thy calmer reason n$eti$ 
not these words — if thou const approve in me what thou didst 
admire in Klizabcth the Queen — if thon canst raise one who ha# 
no dower but her heart, to the state of thy wife and partner — by 
this hand, which I place fearlessly in thine, I pledge to thee such 
a love as ntinslrcl hath never sung. No! ” she continued, drawing 
loftily up her light stature, — “no, thou shall not find me 
unworthy of thy name — mighty though it is, mightier though 
it shall be! I have a mind that can share thine objects, I have 
pride that can exult in-thy power, courage to partake thy dangers, 
and devotion — ” she hesitated, with the most charming blush — 
“but of that, sweet lord, tl’iou shall judge hereafter! —This is 
my dowry! — it is all!” 

“Aud all I ask or covet,” said Hastings. But his check had 
lost its first passionate glow. Lord of many a broad land and 
barony, victorious captain in many a foughten field, wise states¬ 
man in many a thoughtful stratagem, high in his King’s favour, 
and linked with a nation's history — William do Hastings at that 
hour was as far below, as earth is to heaven, the poor maiden 
whom lie already repented to have so honoured, and whose 
sublime answer woke no echo from his heart. 

Fortunately, as he deemed it, at that very instant he heard 
many steps rapidly approaching, and his own name called aloud 
by the voice of the King’s body squire. 

“Hark, Edward summons me,” he sftid, with a feeling of 
reprieve. “Farewell, dear Sybil!, farewell for a brief while — 
we shall meet anon.” 

At this time, they were standing in that part of the rampart 
walk which is now backed by the barracks of a modern soldiery, 
and before which, on the other side of the moat, lay a space that 
had scented solitary and deserted, - but, as Hastings, in speaking 
his adieu, hurriedly pressed his lips on Sybili's forehead — from 
a hostel without the fortress, -and opposite the spot on which they 
stood, suddenly sallied a disorderly troop of half-drunken soldiers, 
with a gang of the wretched women that always continue the classic 
association of a false Venus with a brutnf Mars; and the last words 
of Hastings were scarcely spoken, before a loud laugh startled 
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Ixrthhimself and Sybil!, and a shudder came over her when she 
beheld Ihe tinsel robes of the tymbcstcres glittering in the sun, 
and heard their leader sing, as she darted from the arms of a 
•reeling soldier: — 

“Ha! Death to (hr dove 
Is the falcon's !o\e. - 

Oh! sharp is the hiss of the falcon’s ltcah! ’* 



BOOK VII. 


THE POPULAR REBELLION. 


I. 

The white lion of March shakes his mane. 

“And what news?" asked Bastings, as he found himself 
amidst the King's squires; .while yet was heard the laugh of the 
tyniheslercs, aud yet'gliding through the trees, might be seen 
the retreating form of Sybil). 

“My Lord, the King needs you instantly. A courier has just 
arrived from the North. The Lords St. John, Rivers, De Fulke, 
and Seales, arc already with his Highness.” 

“Where?” 

“ In the great council chamber.” 

To that memorable room,* in the White Tower, in which the 
visitor, on entrance, is first reminded of the name and fate of 
Hastings, strode the unpropheltc lord. 

He found Edward not reclining on cushions and carpets — not 
womanlike in loose robes and with his laiy smile upon bis sleek 
beauty. The King had doifed bis gown, and stood erect in the 
tight tunic, which gave in full perfection the splendid proportions 
of a frame unrivalled for activity and strength. Before him, on 
the long table, lay two or three open letters — beside the dagger 
with which Edward had cut the silk that bound them. Around him 
gravely sate Lord Rivers, Anthony Woodville, Lord St. John, 
Raoul de Fulke, the young and valiant D’Eyncourt, and many 
othci of the principal lords. Hastings saw at oncethatsomething 

* It was from this room that Hastings was hurried Id execution, 
June is, 1483 . 
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tf pUi and moment bad occurred; and by the Tire in the King's 
eye,, tbe dilation of bis nostril, the cheerful and almost joyous 
pride of his mien and brow, the experienced courtier read the signs 
of War. 

“Welcome, brave Hastings," said Edward, in a voire wholly 
changed from its wonted soft affectation — ioud, clear, and 
thrilling as it went through the marrow and heart of all who heard 
Its stirring and trumpet accent —“Welcome now to the field, as 
ever to the banquet! 'We have news from the North, that bid us 
brace on the burgonot, and buckle-to the-brand — a revolt that 
tequires a King’s arm to quell. Iq Yorkshire, fifteen thousand 
men are in arms, under a leader they call Robin of Kedesdale — 
Hie pretext, a thrave of corn demanded by thwHospilai of St. Leo¬ 
nard’s — the true design, that of treason to our realm. At the 
same time, we bear from our brother of Gloucester, nowou die 
border, that the Scotch bkve lifted the Lancaster Rose. There is 
peril ft these two armies meet; — no time to lose — they are 
saddling our war-steeds — we hasten to tbe van of our royal force. 
We shall have warm work, my lords. But who is worthy of a throne 
that cannot guard it!" 

“Ibis is sad tidings indeed, Sire,” said Hastings, gravely. 

“Sadi Say it not, Hastings! Waris the chase of knights and 
nobles! Sir Raoul de Fuike! — why lookest thou brooding and 
sorrowful?” 

“Sire, 1 but llio&ght that had Earl Warwick been in England, 
this - 

“Ha!” interrupted Edward, haughtily and hastilyand is 
Warwick the sun of heaven-that no cloud can darken where his 
face may shine? The rebels shall need no foe, my realm no 
Ugtot, white I, the Heir of the Plantagenets, have the sword for 
one , the sceptre for tbe other. We depart this evening ere the sun 
beset." 

“My Liege,” said the Lord St. John, gravely —“on what 
forces do yon count to meetso formidable an array?” 

“All England, Lord of St. John!" 

“AJack! my Liege, may you not deceive yourself! But in this 
crisis, it fs right that your leal and trusty subjects should speak 
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out and plainly. It seems that these insurgents clamour not 
against yourself, but against the Queen’s relations — yea, my 
Lord Rivers, against you and your house; and I fear me (bat the 
hearts of England are with them here." 

“It is true, Sire,” put in Raoul dcFulke, boldly — “and if 
these new men are to head your armies, the warriors of Touton 
will stand aloof—Raoul de Fulke serves no Woodvilie’s banner. 
Frown not. Lord de Scales! it is the griping avarice of you and 
yonrs that have brought th'is evil on the King. For you the 
Commons have been pillaged — for you the daughters of our peers 
have been forced into monstrpus marriages, at warwith birth and 
with nature herself. • For you, the princely Warwick, near to the 
throne in blood, and front and pillar of our time-honoured order 
of Seigneur and of Knight, has been thrust from our Suzerain’s 
favour. And if now jc are to march at the van of war — you to be 
avengers of the strife of which ye are the cause — I say that the 
soldiers will Rick heart, and the provinces ye pass through, wiB 
be the country of a foe! ” 

“Vain man! ’’ began Anthony Woodvilte, when Hastings laid 
his hand on his arm, while Edward, amazed at this outburst from 
two of the supporters on whom he principally counted, had the 
prudence to suppress his resentment — and remained silent, but 
with the aspect of one resolved to command obedience, when he 
once deemed it right to interfere. 

“Hold, Sir Anthony!” said Hastings ,*who, the moment he 
found himself with men, woke to all the manly spirit and profound 
wisdom that had rendered his name illustrious — “hold, and Jet 
me have the word; my Lords St. John and De Fulke, your charges 
are more against me than against these gentlemen, for /am a new 
man —a squire by birth — and proud to derive mine honours 
from the same origin as ail true nobility — I mean the grace of a 
noble liege, and the happy fortune of a soldier’s sword. It may 
be,” (and here the artful favourite, the most beloved of the whole 
Court, inclined himself meekly) — “it may be that I have not 
borne those honours so mildly as to disarm blame. In the war to 
be, let me atone. MyMege, hearyour‘servant: give me no com¬ 
mand— let me be a simple soldier, fighting by ^our side. My 
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example who will not follow? — proud lo ride but as a man of 
arms along the track which the sword of his Sovereign shall cut 
tbronghtbc ranks of battle? Not you. Lord de Scales, redoubtable 
and invincible with lance and ate; let us new men soothe envy by 
our deeds; and you. Lords St. John and De I'ulke — you shall 
teach us how yonr fathers led warriors who did not fight more gal¬ 
lantly than we will. And when rebellion is at rest — when wc meet 
again in our Suzerain’s hall — accuse us new men, if you cau find 
ns faulty, and tire will answer you as Ve best may! ” 

This address, which could have come from no man with such 
effect as from Hastings, touched all present. And though the 
Woodvilles, father and son, saw in* it much to gall their pride, 
and half believed it a snare for their humiliation, they made no 
opposition. Raoni de Fulke, ever generous as fiery, stretched 
forth his hand, and said — 

“Lord Hastings, vou have spoken weli. Be it as the King 
wills." 

“My Lords,” returned Edward, gaily, “my will is that ye be 
friends while a foe is in the field. Hasten, then, I beseech you, 
one and all, lo raise your vassals, and join our standard at 
Fothcringay, I will find yc posts that shall content the bravest.” 

The King made a sign to break up the conference, and, dis¬ 
missing even the Woodvilles, was left alone with Hastings. 

“Thou hast served me at need, Will,” said the King. “Bull 
shall remember” (anthhis eye flashed a tiger’s fire) “themoulhing 
of those mock-picccs of the Lords at Bunnymede. I am no John, 
to he bearded by my vassals. Enough of them now. Think you 
Warwick can have abetted this revolt?” 

“A revolt of peasants and yeomen! No, Sirp. If he did so, 
farewell for ever to the love the Barons bear him.” 

“Urn! and yet Montagu, whom I dismissed ten days since to 
the Borders, hearing of disaffection, hath done nought to check it. 
But come what may, his must be a bold lance that shivers against 
a King's mail. And now one kiss of my Lady Bessee, one cup of 
the bright canary, and then God and St. George for the White 
Rose!” 
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II. 

The camp at Oiney. 

It was some weeks after the citizens of London had seen their 
gallant King, at the head of such forces as were collected in haste 
in the metropolis, depart from their walls to the encounter of the 
rebels. Surprising and disastrous had been the tidings in the 
interim. At first, indeed, there were hopes that the insurrection 
had been put down by Montagu, who had defeated the troops of 
Robin of Kcdesdaie, near the City of York, and was said to have 
beheaded their leader. Rut the spirit of discontent was only fanned 
by an adverse wind. 'The popular hatred to the Woodvilles was so 
great, that in proportion as Edward advanced to the scene of 
action, the country rose in arms as Raoul de Fuike had predicted. 
Leaders of lordly birth <now headed the rebellion; the sons of the 
Lords Latimer and Fitzhugh, (near kinsmen of the House of 
Ncvile.) lent their names to the cause; and Sir John Corners, an 
experienced soldier, whose claims had been disregarded by Ed¬ 
ward , gave to the insurgents the aid of a formidable capacity for 
war. lu every mouth was the story of the Duchess of Bedford’s 
w itchcraft; and the waxen figure of the Earl did more to rouse the 
people, Ilian perhaps the Earl himself could have done in person.* 
As yet, however, the language of (lie insurgents was tempered 
with ail personal respect to the King; they declared in their mani¬ 
festoes that they desired only the banishment of the Woodvilles, 
and the recall of Warwick, whose name they used unscrupulously, 
and whom they declared they were on their way to meet. As soon 
as it was known that the kinsmen of the beloved Earl were in the 
revolt, and naturally supposed that the Earl himself must coun¬ 
tenance the enterprise, the tumultuous camp swelled every hour, 
while knight after knight, veteran after veteran, abandoned the 
Royal Standard. The Lord d’Eyncourt, (one of the few lords of 

* See Parliamentary Rolls, vi. 232, for the accusations of witch¬ 
craft . amt the fabrication of a necromantic image of Lord Warwick, 
c-irciilAted against the Duchess of Bedford.*She herself quotes, and 
complains of, them. 

The hut of the Barone. I. 
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the highest birth and greatest following, over whom the Nevilcs had 
no influence, and who bore the Woodvillcs no grudge,) had, in 
his way to Lincolnshire, where his personal aid was necessary to 
rouse his vassals, infected by the common sedition, — been at¬ 
tacked and wounded by a body of marauders, and thus Edward's 
camp lost one of its greatest leaders. Fierce dispute broke out in 
the King’s councils; and, when the witch Jacquetta’s practices 
against the Earl travelled from the hostile into the royal ramp, 
Raoul deFnlke, St.John, and others, seized with pious horror, 
positively declared they would throw down their arms and retire to 
tbefr castles, unless the Woodvillcs were dismissed from the 
camp, and the Earl of Warwick waS recalled to England, To the 
first demand the King was constrained to yield; w ith the second ho 
temporized. He marched from Fotheringay to Newark; hut the 
signs of disaffection, though they could not dismay him as a sol¬ 
dier , altered his plans as a captain of singular military acuteness; 
he fell back on Nottingham, and dispatched, with his own hands, 
letters to Clarence, the Archbishop of York, and Warwick. To 
the last he wrote touchingly. “ We do not bt'Iicv e ” (said the letter) 
“that yc should be of any such disposition toward us, as the 
rumour here runneth, considering the trust and affection we bear 
you — and cousin, »e tbink yc shall be to us welcome;'* * But ere 
these letters reached the destination, the crown seemed well nigh 
lost. AtEdgecotc, the Earl of Pembroke was defeated and slain, 
and five thousand Royalists were left on the field. Earl Rivers, and 
his son, Sir John Woodville, ** who, in obedience to the royal 
order, had retired to the Karl's country seat of (irafton, were taken 


• Fasten Letters, ccxciiii., (Knight's edition,1 vol, it., p. Kb See 
also Ling.ird, 'vol. tii., p. M 2 . Mtn edition,) rmti. 43 , bn- the proper 
date to lie assigned to Edward’s letter to Warwick. &e. 

** This Sir John Woodville »;i. the most obnoxious of the Queen’s 
brothers, and infamous for (he avarice which had led him in mar y the 
old Duchess of Norfolk, an act which, according to the old laws of 
chivalry, would have disabled him from entering the lists of knighthood, 
for the ancient rode disqualified and degraded any knight who should 
marry an old woman for her money! Lord Rivers was the more odious 
to the people at the time of the insurrection, because, in his capacity of 
treasurer, he bad lately tampered with the coin and circulation. 



prisoners, and beheaded by the vengeance of the insurgents. Hie 
same iamcntablc fate bcfcl the Lord Stafford, on whom Edward 
relied as one of his most puissant leaders; and London heard with 
dismay, that the King, with but a handful of troops, and those 
lukewarm and disaffected, was begirt on all sides by hostile and 
marching thousands. 

From Nottingham, however, Edward made good his retreat to 
a village called Olney, which chapccd at that time to be partially 
fortified with a wall and a strong gate. Here the rebels pursued 
him; and Edward, hearing that Sir Anthony Woodville, who con¬ 
ceived that the fate, of his father and brother cancelled all motive 
for longer absence from ihc wan lest, was busy in collecting a force 
in the neighbourhood of Coventry, while other assistance might be 
.daily espectcd from London, strengthened the fortifications as 
well as the time would permit, and awaited the assault of the in¬ 
surgents. 

It was at this crisis, and while throughout all England reigned 
terror and commotion — that one day, towards the end of July, a 
small troop of horsemen were seen riding rapidly towards the 
neighbourhood of Olney. As the village came in view of the 
cavalcade, with the spire of its church, and its grey stone gateway, 
so, also, they beheld, on the pastures that stretched around wide 
and far, a moving forest of pikes and plumes. 

“Holy Mother!” said one of the foremost riders, “Good 
knight and strong man though Edward be „it were sharp work to 
•cut his way from that hamlet through yonder fields! Brother, we 
were more welcome, had we brought more bills and bows at our 
backs! ” 

“Archbishop,” answered the stately personage thus addressed, 
“ wc bring what alone raises armies and disbands them — a name 
that a People honours! From the moment the White Bear is seen 
on yonder archway, side by side with the King’s banner — that 
army will vanish as smoke before the wind.” 

“God grant it, Warwick!” said the Duke of Clarence, “for, 
though Edward bath used us sorely, it chafes meas Plantagcnet 
and as Prince, to see how peasants ami varicts can hem round a 
king.” 
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“Peasants and varlcts are pawns in llie chess-board, cousin 
George," said the Prelate, “and knight and bishop find- them 
might; useful, when pushing forward to an attack. Now knight 
.and bishop appear themselves and lake up the game — Warwick,” 
added the Prelate, in a whisper, unheard by Clarence, “forget 
not, while appeasing rebellion, that the King is in your power." 

“Forshame, George! I think not now of the unkind King; I 
think only of the brave boy 1. dandled on nty knee, and whose 
sword 1 girded on at Toutou. How his lion heart must chafe, con¬ 
demned to sec a foe whom his skill as caplpiu tells him it were 
madness to confront! ” 

“Ay, RichardNevilc! —ay,” slid the Prelate, with a slight 
sneer, “play the Paladin, and become the dupe —release the 
Prince, and betray the People!" 

“No! 1 can be true to both. Tush! brother, your craft is slight 
to the plain wisdom of bold honesty. Yod slacken your steeds. 
Sirs, on — on — see, the march of the rebels! On, for an Ed¬ 
ward and a Warwick!” and spurring to full speed, the little 
company arrived at the gates. The loud bugle of the new comers 
was answered by the cheerful note of the joyous warder, - while 
dark, slow, and solemn, over the meadows, crept on the mighty 
cloud of the rebel army. 

“ We have forestalled the insurgents!" said the Earl, throwing 
himself from his black steed. “Marmadnkc Notile, advance our 
banner; heralds, atUMunec the Duke of Clarence, the Archbishop 
of York, and the Eari of Salisbury and Warwick." 

Through the anxious town, along the crowded walls and house¬ 
tops, into the hail of an old mansion (that then adjoined the 
church,) where the King, in complete armour, stood at bay, with 
stubborn and iKsaflccled officers, rolled the thunder rry — “A 
Warwick — a Warwick! all saved! a Warwick!" 

Sharply, as he heard the clamour, the King turned upon his 
startled council. “Lords and captains!” said he, witii that inex¬ 
pressible majesty which he could command In his happier hours, 
“God and our Patron Saint have sent us at least one man who has 
the heart to fight against lit?, the odds of yon miscreant rabble, by 
bis King’s side, and for the honour of loyalty and knighthood! ” 
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And who says, Sire,"answered BaouIdeFulke, “that we 
jour lords and captains would not risk blood and life for our King 
ami our knighthood in a just cause? But we Will not butcher our 
countrymen for echoing our own complaint, and' praying your 
Grace that a grasping and ambitious family which you have raised 
to power may no longer degrade your nobles and oppress your 
Commons. We shall see if the Earl of Warwick blame us or 
approve!” ■ • 

“Ami I answer," said Edward, loftily, “that whether War¬ 
wick approve or blame, corneas friend or foe, I will sooner ride 
alone through yonder archway, and carve out a soldier’s grave 
amongst the ranks of rebellious war, than be the puppet of my 
subjects, and serve their will by compulsion. Free am I — free 
tier will I he , while the crown of the Plantagenet is mine, to raise 
those w hom 1 love, to defy the threats of those sworn to obey me. 
And were! hut Earl of March, instead of King of England, this 
Hall should have swam with the blood of those who have insulted 
the friends of my youth — the wife of my bosom. Of, Hastings! 
— 1 need no mediator with my servants. Nor here, nor anywhere 
in broad England, have I my equal, and the King forgives or 
scorns — construe it as ye will, my lords — whaV the simple 
gentleman would avenge.” 

It were iu vain to describe the sensation that this speech pro¬ 
duced. There is ever something in courage and in will that awes 
numbers, though brave themselves. Antfwbat with the unques¬ 
tioned valour of Edward — what with the effect of his sple’udid 
person, towering above all present by the head, and moving 
lightly, with each impulse, through the mass of a mail that few 
there could have borne unsinking, this assertion of absolute power 
in the midst of mutiny — an army marchidg to the gates — im¬ 
posed an unwilling reverence and sullen silence, mired with anger, 
that, while it chafed, admired. They who, iu peace, had de¬ 
spised the voluptuous monarch, feasting in his palace, and re¬ 
clining on the lap of harlot-beauty, felt that in war, all Mars 
seemed living in his person. Then, indeed, he was a King; and 
had the foe, now darkening the landscape, been the noblest chi¬ 
valry of France, not a man there but had died for a smile from that 
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haughty Ilf. But the feared* were knit heart in heart with' the 
popular outbreak, and to pnt down the revolt seemed to them but 
to raise the Woodvilles.' tfee’ silence Was still unbroken, save 
where the persuasive whisper of Lord Bastings might be faintly 
heard in remonstrance with Bio more powerful or the more stub- 
horn of the chiefs — when the tread of steps resounded without, 
and, unarmed, bareheaded, the only form in Christendom grander 
and statelier than the Sing’s, sirode into the Hail. 

Edward, as yet unaware what eourse Warwick would pursue, 
and half doubtful whether a revolt that had*borrowed his name, 
and was led by his kinsmen, might pot originate in his consent, 
surrounded by those to whom the Earl was especiall^dcar, and 
aware that if Warwick were against him all was lost, still relaxed 
not the dignity of bis mien; and leaning on his large two-handed 
sword, with such inward resolves asgferave kings and gallant 
gentlemen form, if the worst should befall, he watched the ma¬ 
jestic strides of his great kinsman, and said, as tiic Earl ap¬ 
proached , and the mutinous captains touted tow — 

“Cousin, you are welcome! for truly do I know that when you 
have aught whereof to complaid, you take not the moment of 
danger and disaster And whatever bas chanced to alienate your 
heart from me, the sound of the rebel’s trumpet chases all differ¬ 
ence , and marries your faitb to mine.” 

“Oh, Edward, my King, why did you so misjudge me in the 
prosperous hour!" said Warwick, simply, but with affecting 
earuestness; “since in the adverse hour you arede me well?” 

As he spoke, he bowed his head, and, beading his kuce, 
kissed the hand held out to him. 

Edward’s face grew radiant, and raising the Earl, he glanced 
proudly at the barons who stood round, surprised and mute. 

“Yes, my lords and sirs, see — it is not the Earl of Warwick, 
next to our royal brethren, the nearest subject to the throne, who 
would desert me In the day of peril! ’* 

“Nor do we, Sire,” retorted Raoul de Fulke; “you wrong us 
before our mighty comrade^f you so misthink us. We will fight 
for the King, but not for the Queen’s kindred; aod ibis atone 
brings on us your anger.” 



’The gates shall be opened to ye. Go! Warwick and In 
men enough for the rabble yonder.” 

The Earl’s quick eye, and profound experience of his time, saw 
at once the dissension and its causes^ Nor, however generous, 
was he willing to forego the present occasion for permanently de¬ 
stroying an influence which he knew hostile to himself and hurtful 
to the realm. His was not the generosity of a boy, but of a states¬ 
man. Accordingly, as Raoul de Fulke ceased, he took up the word. 

“Sly Liege, we have yet an hour good ere the foe can reach tbs 
pales. Your brolhcr-and mine accompany me. See, they enter! 
I’lcasc you, a few minutes to confer with them; and suffer me, ' 
meanwhile, to reason with these noble captains.” 

Edward paused; but before the open brow of the Earl Bed 
whatever suspicion might have crossed the King’s mind. 

“Be it so, cousin: bn t remember this: — to councillors who 
can menace me with desertion in such an hour, I concede nothing." 

Turning hastily away, he met Clarence and tbe Prelate, mid¬ 
way in the ball, threw his arm caressingly over his brother’s shoul¬ 
der, and, taking the Archbishop by the hand, walked with them 
towards the battlements. 

“Well, my friends,” said Warwick, and what wpuid you of 

the King?” 

“ Tin; dismissal of all the Woodvilies, except the Queen — 
the revocation of the grants and lands accorded to them, to the 
despoiling the ancient noble — and, hut for your presence, we 
had demanded your recall.” , 

“And, failing these, what your resolve?” 

“To depart, and leave Edward to his fate. "These granted, 
we doubt little but that the insurgents will disband. These not 
granted, we but waste our lives against a multitude whose cause 
we must approve.’’ 

“The cause! But ye know not the real cause,” answered War¬ 
wick. “1 know it; for the sons of the North are familiar to me, 
and their rising hath deeper meaning than ye deem. What! have 
they not decoyed to their head my kinsmen, the heirs of Latimer 
and Fitzhugh, and bold Corners, whole steel casque should have 
circled a wiser brain? Have they not taken my name as their 
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: battle-cry? And do ye think this falsehood veils nothing but the 
simple truth of just complaint?” , . 

“Was their rising, then,” asked St. John, in evident sur¬ 
prise, “wholly unauthorized by you?” 

“So help me Heaven! if I would resort to arms to redress a 
wrong, trow BOt that I myself would be absent from the field. ."So, 
my lords, friends, and captains — time presses ; a few words 
mast suffice to explain what, as yet, may be dark to you. I have 
letters from Montagu and others, which reached me the same day 
as the King's, and which clear up the purpose of otir misguided 
countrymen. Ve know well that ev<;r in Kngland, but especially 
since the reign of Edward III. , strange, wild notions of some kind 
of liberty other than that we enjoy , have floated loose through the 
land. Among the commons, a half conscious recollection that the 
nobles are a different race from themselves feeds a secret rancour 
andmislike, which at any fair occasion for riot, shows itself bitter 
and ruthless — as in the outbreak of Cade and others. And if the 
harvest fail, or a tax gall, there are item wanting men to turn tin: 
popular distress to the ends of private ambition or state design. 
Such a man has been the true head and front of ibis commotion." 

“Speak you of Robin Redesdale, now dead ?” asked one of 
the captains. 

“He is not dead. * Montagu informs me that the report was 
false. • He was defeated off York, and retired for some days into 
the woods; but it is he who has enticed the sons of Latimer and 
Fitzhngb into the revolt, and resigned his own command to the 
martial cunning of Sir John Conicrs. This Robin of Itedcsdale is 

* The fate of Robin of Rcdesdale has lipen as obscure as most of 
the Incidents in this most perplexed part of English history • W Idle some 
of the chronicler* finish his career according to the report mentioned m 
the text, Fal)van not only more charitably prolongs his life. Imt rewards 
him with the king's pardon; and aeoording tn the annals of In', ancient 
and distinguished family, (who will pardon, we trust, a licence with 
one of their ancesty equally allowed b> history and romance.) as re¬ 
ferred to in Wotton’s English Baronetage, (Art., Ililynrd,) and whieh 
probably rests upon the authorithv of the life of Richard III.. in Stowe's 
Annals, he is represented aafstill living in the reign of that king. But the 
whole account of this famous demagogue in Wotton is, it must be owned, 
full of historical mistakes. 
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no common man. He hath had a clerkly education —he hath tra¬ 
velled among the Free Towns of Italy —he hath deep purpose in all 
he doth; and among his projects is the destruction of the nobles 
here, as it was whilomc effected in Florence, the depriving us of 
all ofliccs and posts, with other changes, wild to think of, and 
long to name.” 

“And we would have suffered this man to triumph!” ex¬ 
claimed I)e Fulke: “we have been'lo blame.” 

“Under fair pretence he has gathered numbers, and now 
wields an army. I have reason to know that, had he succeeded 
in estranging ye from Edwajd, and had the King fallen, dead or 
alive, into his hands; his object would have been to restore Henry 
of Windsor, but on conditions that would have left king and baron 
little more than pageants in the state. I knew this man years ago. 
I have watehed him tyncc; and, strange though it may seem to 
you, he hath much in him that I admire as a subject and should 
fear were I a king. Brief, thus runs my counsel: — For our sake 
and the realm’s safety jyc must see this armed multitude dis¬ 
banded— that done, we must see the grievances they with truth 
complain of fairly redressed. Think not, my lords, I avenge my 
own wrongs alone, when I go with you in your resolve to banish 
from the King’s councils the baleful influence of the Queen’s kin. 
Till that be compassed, no peace for England. As a leprosy, 
their avarice crawls over the nobler parts of the state, and devours 
while it sullies. Leave this to me; and,‘though wc will redress 
ourselves, let us now assist our King! ” 

With one voice, the unruly officers clamoured their assent to 
all the Earl urged, and expressed their readiness to sally at once 
from the gates, and attack the rebels. 

“But,” observed an old veteran, “what are we amongst so 
many? Here a handful — there an army!” 

“Fear not, reverend Sir,” answered Warwick, with an as¬ 
sured smile; “is not this army in part gathered from my own pro¬ 
vince of Yorkshire? Is it not formed of men who have eaten my 
bread and drank of my cup? Let me see the man who will dis¬ 
charge one arrow at the walls which'contain Richard Nevile of 
Warwick. Now each to your posts — I to the King.” 
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Like the pouring of new blood into a decrepit body seemed the 
arrival, at that feeble garrison, of the Karl of 'Warwick! From 
despair into the certainty of triumph leaped every heart. Already, 
at the sight of his banner floating by the side of Edward's, the 
gunner bad repaired to his bombard — the archer had taken up his 
bow — the village itself, before disaffected, poured all its scanty 
population — women, and age, and children — to the walls. 
And when the Earl joined thriving upon the ramparts, be found 
that able general sanguine and elated, and pointing out to Cla¬ 
rence the natural defences of the place. Meanwhile the rebels, 
no doubt apprized by their scouts of the new aid, had already 
baited in their march, and the dark swarm might be seen in¬ 
distinctly undulating, as bees ere they settle, amidst the verdure 
of the plain. 

“Well, cousin." said the King, “have ye brought these 
Hotspurs to their allegiance?” 

“Sire, yes;” said Warwick, gravely, “but we have here no 
force to resist yon army.” 

“Bring you not succours?” said the^king, astonished. “You 
must have passed through Londoo. Have you left no troops upon 
the road?” 

‘‘I had no time, Sire; and London is well nigh palsied with 
dismay. Had I waited to collect troops, I might have fouud a 
king's head blackening over those gates.” 

“Well," returned Edward, carelessly, “few or many, one 
gentleman is more worth than a hundred varlets. 1 We arc enow 
for glory,’ as licury said, at Agincourt." 

“No, Sire; you are too skilful and too wise to believe your 
boast. These men we cannot conquer — we may disperse them.” 

“By what spell?” 

“ By their King's word to redress their complaints.” 

“And banish my Queen?" 

“Heaven forbid that man should part whom God has joined,” 
returned Warwick. “Not my lady, your Queen, but my lady’s 
kindred..” 

“Rivers is dead, andffeallant John,” said Edward, sadly — 
“ Is not that enough for revenge! ” 



“It is not revenge we require, but pledges for the land’s 
safety,” answered Warwick. “And to be plain, without such a 
promise these walls may be your tomb.” 

Edward walked apart, strongly debating within himself. In 
his character were great contrasts; no man was more frank in 
common — no man more false when it suited — no man had more 
levity in wanton love, or more firm affection for those he once 
thoroughly took to his heart. He Was the reverse of grateful for 
service yielded,, yet he was warm in protecting those on whom 
service was confcrrcd>vHc.was resolved not to give up the Wood- 
villes, and, after a short self-C^mmunc, he equally determined 
not to risk his crowmm’d life by persevering in resistance to the 
demand for their downfall. Inly obstinate, outwardly yielding, 
he concealed his falsehood with his usual soldierly grace. 

“Warwick,” he said, returning to the Earl's side, “you 
cannot advise me to what is inisbeseeming, and therefore, in this 
strait , 1 resign my conduct to your hands. I will not unsay to yon 
mutinous gentlemen what I have already said; but what you judge 
it right to promise in my name to them, or to the insurgents, I 
will not suppose that mine honour will refuse to concede. But go 
not hence, O noblest friend that ever stood by a king’s throne! — 
go not hence till the grasp of your hand assures me that all past 
unkindtiess is gone and buried; yea, and by this hand, and 
while its pressure is warm in mine, bear not too hard on thy 
King's affection for his lady’s kindred.” 

“Sire,” said Warwick, though his generous nature well nigh 
melted into weakness, and it was with an effort that he adhered to 
his purpose — “Sire, if dismissed for awhile, they shall not be 
degraded. And if it be, on consideration, wise to recall from 
the family of Woodville your grants of lands and lordships, take 
from your Warwick — who, rich in his King's love, hath enow to 
spare — take the double of what you would recall. O, be frank 
with me — be true — be steadfast, Edward, and dispose of my 
lands whenever you would content a favourite.” 

“Not to impoverish thee, my W'arwick,’’ answered Edward, 
smiling, “ did I call thee to my aid; fol the rest, my revenues as 
Duke of York are at least mine to bestow. Go now to the hostile 
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camp — go aS'Snle minister and Captain-General of this realm — 
go with all powers and honours a King can give; and when these 
districts are at peace, depart to our Welch provinces, as Chief 
Justiciary of that principality. Pembroke’s mournful death leaves 
that high post in my gift. It cannot add to your greatness, but 
it proves to England your Sovereign’s trust.” 

“And while that trust is given,” said Warwick, with tears in 
his eyes, “ may Heaven strengthen my arm in battle, and sharpen 
my brain in council. Iiut 1 play the laggard. The sun wanes 
westward; it should not go down while a IwVt'ile army menaces the 
sou of Richard of York." f , 

The Earl strode rapidly away, readied the broad space where 
his followers still stood, dismounted, but beside their steeds — 
“Trumpets advance — pursuivants and heralds go before — 
Marmaduke, mount! The rest I need not. We ride to the in¬ 
surgent camp.” 


III. 

The camp of the rebels. 

The rebels had halted about a mile from the town, and were 
already pitching their tents for the night. It was a tumultuous, 
clamorous, but not altogether undisciplined array; for Corners 
was a leader of singular practice in reducing men into the ma¬ 
chinery of war, and where his skill might have failed, the pro¬ 
digious influence and energy of Robin of Rcdesdalc ruled the 
passions aod united the discordant elements. This last was, 
indeed, in much worthy the respect in which Warwick held his 
name. In times more ripe for him, he had been a mighty dema¬ 
gogue and a successful regenerator. His birth was known hut to 
few; his education and imperious temper made him vulgarly 
supposed of noble origin; but had he descended from n king’s 
loins, Robert Hilyard bad still been the son of the Saxon people. 
Warwick overrated, perhaps, Hilyard’s wisdom; for, despite 
his Italian experience, hi# ideas were far from embracing any clear 
and definite system of democracy. He bad much of the frantic 
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not have explained to himself all tbe changes he desired to effect; 
but, coupled with his hatred to the nobles, his deep and passionate 
sympathy with the poor, his heated and fanatical chimeras of a 
republic, half-political and half-religious, — he had, with no 
uncommon inconsistency, linked the cause of a dethroned king. 
For as the Commuters leagued with the Stuarls against the suc¬ 
ceeding and mofc tolerant dynasty never relinquishing .their own 
anti-monarchic theories; as in our time, the extreme party on the 
popular side hasffcacuedwiih the extreme of the aristocratic, in order 
to crush the nicdram^ffffjv as a common foe; so the bold leveller 
uriited with his zeal for jMai g.irdt the very cause which the House 
of Lancaster might be supposed the least to favour. He expected 
to obtain from a sovereign, dependent upon a popular reaction for 
restoration, great popular privileges. And as the church bad 
deserted the lied Itosctfor the White, he sought to persuade many 
of the Lollards, ever ready to show their discontent, that Margaret, 
(in revenge on the hierarchy,) would extend tbe protection they 
had never found in the previous sway of her husband and Henry Y. 
Possessed of extraordinary craft, and even canning in secular 
intrigues —energetic, versatile, bold, indefatigable; and, above 
ail, marvellously gifted with the arts that inflame, stir up, and 
guide the physical force of masses, Robert Hilyard had been, 
indeed, (he soul and life of the present revolt; and his prudent 
moderation in resigning the nominal comm^pd to those whose mi¬ 
litary skill and high birth raised a riot into the dignity of rebellion, 
had given that consistency and method to the rising which popular 
movements never attain without aristocratic aid. 

In the principal tent of tbe encampment the leaders of the 
insurrection were assembled. 

There was Sir John Conicrs, who had married one of the Ne- 
viies, the daughter of Fanconberg, Lord High Admiral, but who 
had profited little by this remote connexion with Warwick; for, 
with all his merit, he was a greedy, grasping man, and he had 
angered the hot Earl in pressing his claims too imperiously. This 
renowned knight was a tall, gaunt mas, whose iron frame sixty 
winters had not bowed; there, were tift young heirs of Lwtiper 
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and Filzhugh, to gay gilded armour and scarlet mantelines, and 
there, to a plain cuirass, trebly welded, and of immense weight, 
hut the lower limbs, left free and unencumbered, in thick leathern 
■boose, stood Robin of Redcsdalc. Other captains there were, 
whom different motives had led to the common confederacy. 
There, might be seen the secret Lollard, hating either Rose, stern 
and sour, and acknowledging no leader but Hilyard, whom he 
knew as a Lollard's son; there might be seen the ruined spend¬ 
thrift, .discontented with fortune, and regarding civil war as the 
cast of a die — death for the forfeiture, lordshms for the gain; 
there, the sturdy Saxon squire, opjnesVcfrjby'fhe little baron of 
his province, and rather hopeful te abase a neighbour than de¬ 
throne a king, of whom he knew little, "and for whom he cared 
still less; and there, chiefly distinguished from the rest by grizzled 
beard, upturned moustache, erect mien, and grave, not thought¬ 
ful aspect, were the men of a former peritd — the soldiers who 
bad fought against the Maid of Are — now without place, station, 
or hope, to peaceful times, already half robbers by profession, 
and decoyed to any standard that promised action, pay, or 
plunder. 

The conclave were to high and warm debate. 

“ If this be true,” said Corners, who stood at the head of the 
table, his helmet, axe, truncheon, and a rough map of the walls 
of Otncy before him -A “ if this be true — if our scouts are not 
deceived — if the E^rl of Warwick is in the village, and if his 
banner float besldh King Edward’s — I say bluntly, as soldiers 
should speak, that I have been deceived and juggled! ” 

“And by whom. Sir Knight and cousin?” said the Heir of 
fitzhugh, reddening. 

“By yon, yonugkinsman, and this hot-mouthed dare-devil, 
Robin ofRedesdale! Ye assured me, both, that the Earl approved 
the rising — that he permitted the levying yon troops to his name 
— that he knew well the time was come to declare against the 
Woodvilles, and that-no sooner was an army mustered than ho 
would place himself at its head; and, I say, if this be not true, 
you havebronght these grey hairs toto dishonour! ” 

“And what, Sir Joan Corners," exclaimed Robin, rudely, 



“ what honour had your grey hairs till the steel cap covered them? 
"What honour, Isay, under lewd Edward and his lusty revellers? 
You were thrown aside, like a broken scythe, Sir John Comers! 
You were forsaken in your rust! Warwick himself, your wife’s 
great kinsman, could do nought in your favour! Yon stand now, 
leader of thousands, lord of life and death, master of Edward and 
the throne! Wmhavc done this for you, and you reproach us! ” 

“And," began the Heir of Jitzhugh, encouraged by the 
boldness ofHiyard, “we had all reason to believe my noble uncle, 
the Earl of W arwic k, a pp roved our empris.e. When this brave 
fellow (pointing) irobln'jrwme to inform me that, with his own 
eyes, he had seen the wasen effigies of my great kinsman, tils 
hellish misdeed of theQueen’s witch-dam, I repaired to my Lord 
Montagu; and, though that prudent courtier refused to declare 
openly, he let me see that war with the Woodviiles was not un¬ 
welcome to him.” 

“Yet this same Montap,” observed one of the ringleaders, 
“when Hilyard was well-nigh at the gates of York, sallied out 
and defeated him, sans ruth, sans ceremony.” 

“Yes; but he spared my life, and beheaded the dead body of 
poor Hugh Wilbers in my stead; for John Nevile is cunning, and 
be picks his nuts from the brennen without iesing his own paw. It 
was not the hour for him to join us, so he beat us civilly, and with 
discretion. But what hath he done since? He stands aloof while 
our army swells — while the Bull of the Aviles, and the Ragged 
Staff of the Earl are the ensips of our war — and while Edward 
gnaws out his fierce heart in yon walls of Olney. How say ye, 
then, that Warwick, even if now in person with theKing, is in 
heart against us? Nay, he may have entered Olney but to capture 
the Tyrant." 

“If so," said Coniers, “all is as it should be; but if Bail 
Warwick, who, though he hath treated me ill, is a stour carle, 
and to be feared if not loved , join the King, I break this wand, 
and ye will seek out another captain." ■ 

“And a captain shall be found!” cried Robin. “Aw we so 
poor in valour that when one man lewfcs us we are headlm and 
undone? What ifWarwick so betray i» and himself — hebrings 
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do forces. And never, by God's blessing, should we separate, 
till we hare redressed the wrongs of our countrymen." 

“Good!” said the Saxon squire, winking and looking wise — 
“ not till we have burned to the ground the Baron of Bullstock's 
castle." 

“Not," said a Lollard, sternly— “till we have shortened the 
purple gown of the churchman — not till a}ibot,and bishop have 
felt on their backs the whip wherewith they haVo scourged tho 
godly believer and the humble saint.’: j 

“Not," added Robin, “till we have assured bread to the poor 
man , and the filling of the flesh-pot*,"ffffd fftciaw to the weak, and 
the scaffold to the evil-doer.” • • 

“All this is mighty well,” said, bluntly. Sir Geoffrey Gates, 
tho leader of the mercenaries, a skilful soldier, but a predatory 
and lawless bravo — “ but who is to pay me and my tall fellows ? " 
At this pertinent question, there was a*general hush of dis¬ 
pleasure and disgust. 

“For look you, my ro'asters,” continued Sir Geoffrey— “as 
long as I and my comrades here believed (hat the rich Karl, who 
hath half England for his provnnt, was at the head or the tail of this 
matter, we were contented to wait awhile; but devil a groat hath 
yet gone into my gipsire, and as for pillage, what is a farm or a 
homestead! ao’ it were a church or a castle, there might be 
pickings.” 

“There is much pfJle of silver, and a sack or so of marks and 
royals in the stronghold of the Baron of Bullslnck,” quoth the 
Saxon squire,' doggedly hounding on )o his revenge, 

“You see, my friends,” said Comers, with a smile, and 
shrugging bis shoulders — “that mcn.caanot gird a kingdom with 
ropes of sand. Suppose we conquer and take captive — nay, or 
slay King Edward — what then?** 

“The Bake of Clarence, male heir to the throne,” said the 
Heir of Latimer, “is Laird Warwick’s son-in-law, and therefore 
akin to you, Sir John." . 

“That is true!" observed Corners, musingly. 

“Rot ill thought of, Sir,” said Sir Gpoffrcy Gates — "and 
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my advice is to proclaim Clarence King and Warwick Lord Pfi*-. 
lector. We have some chance of the angels theft.’’ 

“Besides,” said the Heir of Fitzhugh, “o>ur purpose once 
made clear, it will he hard cither for Warwick Or Clarence toga 
against us — harder still for the country not to believe them with 
us. Bold measures arc our wisest councillors.” 

“Cm!” said the Lollard — “Lord Warwick is a good mail, 
and hath neve/‘though his brother be a bishop, abetted the 
church lyrannils. But as for George of Clarence —” 

“ As for CliV^enjfiJ’ said Hilyard, who saw, with dismay and' 
alarm, that the relic I mHimntiis i g n e d to turn at the fitting hour to' 
the service of Lancastoj;, might now only help to shift, from 009 . 
shoulder to the other, the Bated dynasty of York — “as for Cla¬ 
rence, he hath Edward’s vices without his manhood.” Hepatlr 
sed, and seeing that the crisis had ripened the hour for declaring 
himself, his bold tetflper pushed at once to its object. “No!” • 
he continued, folding his arms, raising his head, and com¬ 
prehending the whole council in his keen and steady gaze — “no! 
Lords and Gentlemen — since speak I must, in this emergency, 
hear me calmly. Nothing hath prospered in England since we 
abandoned our lawful king. If wc rid ourselves of Edward, let it 
not be to sink from a harlot-monger to a drunkard. In the Tower 
pines our true Lord, already honoured as a saint. Hear me, I 
say — hear tne out! On the frontiers, an army that keeps Glou¬ 
cester at bay, hath declared for Henry and Margaret. Let us, 
after seizing Olney, march thither at once, and unite forces. 
Margaret is already prepared to .embark for England. I have 
friends in London who will attack the Tower, and deliver Henry. 
To you, Sir John Conicrs, in the Queen's name, I promise an 
Earldom and the Garter. To you, the Heirs of Latimer and Fitz¬ 
hugh , the high posts that beseem your birth;' to all of you Knights 
and Captains, just tjhare and allotment io the confiscated lands of 
the Woodvilles and the Yorkists. To you, brethren,” and*ad¬ 
dressing the Lollards, his voice softened into a meaning accent, 
that, compelled to worship in secret, they yet understood — 
“shelter from your foes, and mild laws; and to you, brave sol¬ 
diers, that pay which a King’s coffers alone can supply. Where- 

Tht lust, of the Barons 11. • 
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fore I say, down with all subject banners! up with (be Ited Rose 
and the Antelope, and long live llcnry the Sixth ! ” 

This address, however subtle in its adaptation to the vminus 
passions of those assembled, however aided by the voice, spint, 
and energy of the speaker, took too much by surprise those pre¬ 
sent to produce at once its effect. 

The Lollards remembered the lires lighted for their martyrs by 
the House of Lancaster; and though blindly rmftiiXcnl in Hilyard, 
were not yet prepared to respond to his call. The)young Heir of 
Fttthugh, who bad, in truth, but taken arms to avenge Hie sup¬ 
posed wrongs of Warwick, whom hr* ididi/od)’ saw no object 
gained in the rise of Warwick’s enema —.Queen Margaret. The. 
mercenaries called to mind the wol'ul stfte of Henry ’s rvcbeipier in 
the former time. The Saxon squire muttered In himself— “And 
what the devil is to become of the Castle of liullstm-h'.'” Rut Sir 
Henry Nevilc (Lord Latimer’s son) who belonged to that branch 
of his house which had espoused the Lancaster cause, and who 
was in the secret councils of Hilyard, caught up the cry , and said 
— “Hilyard doth not exceed his powers; mid he who strikes for 
the Red Rose, shall carve out his own lordship fiom the manors 
of every Yorkist that lie slays!" Sir John Conicis hesitated, poor, 
long neglected, ever enterprising and ambitious, he was darr.led 
by the proffered bribe — but age is slow to art, and be expressed 
himself with the measured caution of grey hairs. 

“A king’s narne,"osaid he, “is a tower of strength, espe¬ 
cially when marching against a king; but this is a matter for ge¬ 
neral assent and grave forethought.” 

Before any other (for ideas did not rush at once to words in 
those days) found his tongue, a mighty uproar was heard without. 
It did not syllable itself into distinct sound ; it uttered no name — 
It was such a shout as numbers alone could raise, and to such a 
shout would some martial leader have rejoiced to charge to battle, 
so fufl of depth and fervour, and enthusiasm, and good heart, it 
seemed, leaping from rank to rank, from breast to breast, from 
earth to heaven. With one accord the startled captains made to 
the entrance of the tent, twid there they saw, in the broad space 
before them, girded by imr tents which were grouped in a wide 



semicircle, — for the mass of the hardy rebel army slept in< the 
open air, ami the tents were but for leaders — they saw, we say, 
in dial broad space, a multitude kneeling, and in the midst, 
upon his good steed Saladin, bending graciously down, themar- 
lial countenance, the lofty stature, of the Earl of Warwick. 
Those among the captains, vylio knew him not personally, recog¬ 
nised him by the popular description — by the black war-horse, 
whose legendary fame had been hymned by every minstrel ; by the 
sensation his appearance had erfeated; by the armorial insignia of 
his heralds, grouped behind him, and whose gorgeous tabard* 
blared with his coguiz'ancVMid quarterings in azure, or, and ar¬ 
gon i. The, sun. was slowly setting, and poured its rays upon the 
bare head of the mighty fioble, gathering round it in the hazy at¬ 
mosphere like a halo. The homage of the crowd to that single 
form, unarmed, and scarce attended, struck a death-knell to the 
hopes of Ililvard —struck awe into all his comrades! The pre¬ 
sence of that one man seemed to ravish from them, as by magic, 
a vast army; power and stale, and command, left them suddenly 
to be absorbed in him! Captains, they were trooplcss — the 
wielder of men's hearts was amongst them, and from his Barb as¬ 
sumed reign, as from his throne! 

“Gads, my life!” said Cottiers, turning to his comrades, 
“we have now. with a truth, the Earl amongst us; but, unless 
lie route to lead us on to Gluey, 1 would as lief see the King's pro¬ 
vost at my shoulder.” * 

“The crowd separates — lie rides this way! ” said the Heir of 
Fitzhugli. “Shall wc go forth to meet him?” 

“Not so!” czelaimed Hilyard, “we are still the leaders of 
this army; let him find us deliberating on the siege of Olney! ” 
“Right!” said Coniers; “and if there come dispute, lctnot 
the rabble hear it.” 

The captains re-entered the tent, and in grave silence awaited 
the Karl’s coming; nor was this suspense long. Warwick, leaving 
the multitude in the rear, and taking only one. of the subaltern 
officers in the rebel camp as his guide and usher, arrived at the 
tent, and was admitted into the cottnil. 

. n* 
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Tbe captains, Hilyard alone excepted, bowed with great re¬ 
verence as tbe Earl entered. 

“Welcome, puissant Sir, and illustrious Kinsman!" said 
Corners, who had decided on the line to lie adopted - “you are 
come at last to take the command of the troops raised in your 
name, and into jour hands I resign this truncheon." 

“I accept it. Sir John Corners," answered Warwick, taking 
the place of dignity ; “and since you thus rimslituleine your com¬ 
mander, I proceed at once to my stern duties. Ifow happens it, 
k&ights and gentlemen, that in tny absence ye have dared to make 
my name the pretext of rebellion? Siourf, flrmr. Thy sister's son!" 

“Cousin and lord," said the Jfeir 4 >t Fit/liugh , reddening hut 
not abashed, “we rould not believe but vviial you would smile on 
those who hare risen to assert your wrongs arid defend your life." 
And he then briefly related the tale of the Ihnhess ,,l Itedl'ord's 
waxen effigies, and pointed to lldynnl a- I lie o.e-w Hue's. 

“And,” began Sir Henry Vvib\ “you, meanwhile, were 

banished, seemingly, from the King’s I .. the dissensions 

between you and Edward sufficiently the land’s talk the King’s 
■vices, the land’s shame! " 

“.Nor did we act without at least revealing our intentions to my 
uncle and your blather, the l.ord Montagu," added the Heir of 
Fitzhugh. 

“Meanwhile," said Robin of Redesdale. “the Commons were 
oppressed, the People jjisconleuted, the Woodvilles plundering 
us, and the King wasting our subslanee on concubines and mi¬ 
nions. Wc have had cause enow for our rising ! " 

The Earl listened to each speaker in stern silence. 

“For all this,” lie saidatlast, “you have, without my leave 
r.r sanction, levied armed men in my name, and would have made 
Richard Ncvile seem to Europe a traitor, without the courage to lie 
a rebel! Your lives arc in my power, and those livcs are forfeit to 
the laws.” 

“If we have incurred your disfavour from our over-zeal for 
you,” said the Son of Lord Fitzhugh, touchingly, “take our lives, 
for they are of little worth.” And tbe young nobleman unbuckled 
his sword, and laid it on thcf able. 
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"But,” resumed Warwick, not seeming to heed his nephew’s 
humility, “I, who have ever loved the People of England, and 
before King and Parliament have ever pleaded their cause —I, 
as captain-general and first ollicer of these realms, here declare, 
that whatever motives of ambition or interest may have misled men 
of mark and biytli, 1 believe that the Commons at least never rise 
in arms w ithout some excuse for their error. Speak out then, you, 
their leaders; and putting .aside all that relates to me as the one 
man, say what are the. grievances of which the many would com'* 
plain.” * ■**», 

And now there was sijciiee, for the knights and gentlemen 
knew little of the complaints of the populace; the Lollards did not 
dare to expose their oppressed faith, and the squires and franklins 
were too uneducated to detail the grievances they had felt. But 
then, the immensevsuperiority of the Man of the People at once 
asserted itself; and Hilyard, whose eye the Earl had hitherto 
sliurmed, lifted his deep voice. With clear precision, in indig¬ 
nant, hut not declamatory eloquence, he painted the disorders of 
the time— the insolent exactions of the hospitals and abbeys — 
the lawless violence of each petty baron — the weakness of the 
royal authority in restraining oppression — its terrible power in 
aiding the oppressor, lie accumulated instance on instance of 
misrule; he showed the insecurity of properly; the adulteration of 
the coin; the burthen of the imposts; he sppke of wives and maidens 
violated — of industry defrauded — of houses forcibly entered — 
of barns and granaries despoiled — of the impunity of all offenders, 
if high-born — of the punishment of all complainants, if poor and 
lowly. ‘’Tell 11s not,” he said, "that this is the necessary evil 
of the times, the hard condition of mankind. It was otherwise. 
Lord Warwick, when Edward first swayed; for you then made 
yourself dear to the people by your justice. Still men talk, here¬ 
abouts, of the golden rule of Karl Warwick; but since you have 
been, though great in office, powerless in deed, absent in Calais, 
or idle at Middleham , England hath been but the plaything of the 
Woodvilles, and the King's ears have been stuffed with flattery as 
with wool. And,” continued Hilyarl, warming with his subject, 
and, to the surprise |f the Lollards, entering boldly on their mas- 



ler-grievaoce — “and this is not all. When Edward .trended 
thethrooe, there was, if not justice, at least repose, for the per¬ 
secuted believers who bold that God's Word was given to man to 
read, study, and digest into godly deeds, I speak plain!;. 1 
speak of that faith which vonr groat father, Salisbury , and man; 
of the House of York., were believed to favour • that faith which 
is called the Lollard, and the oppression of which, more than aught 
efse, lost to Lancaster the Hearts <>f.England. Itut of late, the 
Church, assuming the power it ever grasps the must under the 
most licentious kings, (for the SinnpJ'rime'hall] e\er-the I yrant 
Priest!) hath put in vigour old 1 aw,s, lor the wronging man s 
thought and conscience; * and we sit at our tloois under ihe -h.nie. 
not of the vine-tree, but the gildiet. Eor all tliese tilings we have 
drawn the sword; and if now. you, taking advantage >>f the love 
borne to you by the sons of E'nglauil, piish.tli.it -word hark into 
the sheath, you, generous, great, and primely though you he, 
well deserve the fate that f foresee and ran foretell. Yes; " cried 
the speaker, extending his arms, and ga/mg liveilly on the pnunl 
face of the Earl, which was not inexpressive of emotion • "yes! 
I see you, having deserted the people. deserted by them also, in 
your need — I se<! you, the hate and the dupe el an uugi.itelul 
King, stripped of power aud honour, an exile and an outlaw : and 
when you call in vain upon the people, in vvle.se hearts you now 
reign, remember, 0 fallen Star, Sou of the Mm mug ! that in the 

boor of their might you struck down the j. pie's right arm , and 

paralyzed their power. And now, it you will, let your friends 
md England's champions glut the scaffolds uf your Woman-king!" 

He ceased — a murmur went round the conclave ; every Ineasl 
breathed hard — every eye turned m Warwick, 'that might; 
■talesman mastered the effect the tlmlling Voiee of the popular 
pleader produced on him; hut at that moment lie had need of all 
vis frank and honourable loyally to remind him that lie was there 

* Tile hollar.ts hail grcHtl; ronirdoilct to seal Edward on the 
hrono; and much of the suhseipn nl discontent. no doubt . arose from 
heir disappointment, when, As Sharon Tomer well expresses it. " ins 
ndotenee allied him to the Mnireh," and to: 'ire. line, ” bnrtii atum 
itverinimut /with." — Crest, p. SOI. 
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lull lo fullil a promise and discharge a trust — that he was 'the 
King's delegate, not the King's judge. 

“You have spoken, hold men,” said he, “as, in so boiur 
when the rights of princes are weighed in one scale, the subjects’ 
swords in the other, I, were I king, would wish free men to speak* 
And now you, Robert llilyard, and you, gentlemen, hear me, 
as envoy to King Edward IV. To all of you 1 promise complete 
amnesty and entire pardon. His Highness believes you misled, 
not criminal, and your late deeds will not be remembered in your 
future sen ices. S.v much for the leaders. Now for the commons. 
My liege thi‘ King is pleased l« recall me to the high powers I once 
exercised, and to inrtea-e rather than to lessen them. In his 
name, I pledge myself to full and strict inquiry into all the grie¬ 
vances Robin of Redcsdale hath set forth, with a view to speedy 
and complete redress, Nor is this all. His Highness, laying 
aside his purpose of war with France, will have less need of im¬ 
posts on his subjects, and the burthens and taxes will be reduced. 
Lastly — his Grace, ever anxious to content his people, hath most 
benignly.empowered me to promise that, whether or no ye rightly 
judge the Queen's kindred, they will no longer have part or weight 
in the King's councils. The Duchess of Bedford, as beseems a 
lady so sorrowfully widowed, will retire to her own home; and 
the Lord Seales will fulfil a mission lo the Court of Spain. Thus, 
(hen, assenting to all reasonable demands — promising lo heal all 
true grievances — proffering you graciotls pardon — I discharge 
inv duty to King and to People. I pray that these unhappy sores 
may be healed evermore, under the blessing of God and our Patron 
Saint; and in the name of Edward the Fourth, Lord Suzerain of 
England, and of France, I break up this truncheon add disband 
this army!" 

Among those present, this moderate and wise address pro¬ 
duced a general sensation of relief; for the Earl's disavowal of the 
revolt took away all hope of its success. But the common approba¬ 
tion was not shared by l-lilyard. He sprang upon the table, and 
seizing the broken fragments of the truncheon which the Earl had 
snapped as a willow twig, exclaimed— “And thus, in the name 
of the people, I seiztjthe command toMye unworthily resign! Ob, 



yes, what fools were yonder drudges of the hard hand and the 
grimed brow, and the leather jerkin, to expert succour trom 
knight and noble!" 

So saying, he bounded front the tent, and rushed towards the 
multitude at the distance. 

“Ye, knights and lords, men of Iduod and hnth. were hut 
tbe toots of a manlier and wiser. Cade!" said Warwick. calmly. 
“Follow me!” 


The Earl strode from the tent, spuing on his sired . and was 
in the midst of the troops with his lyrald* by hi* sole , ere llilyard 
had been enabled to begin the haranglic he.had intended. War¬ 
wick's trumpets sounded to silence; and the Karl himself, in Ins 
loud clear voice, briefly addressed the immense audienee. Master, 
scarcely less than Hilyard, uf the popular kind of eloquence, 
which — short, plain, generous and smipTe nil* ils way at 
once through the feelings to the policy, Warwick hi idly hut tom 
bly recapitulated to the Common* ihc promi*c* he had made in iIn- 
captains ; and as soon as they heard o! lari'* rniin'nl, the coinage 
reformed, the rorn (brave abolished, the Wnndulle* dismissed, 
and tbe Earl recalled to power, the rcheilimJ wa* at an end. they 
answered with a joyous shout In* order to disperse and retire to 
Uteir homes forthwith. Itut the indomitable I lily a id. ascending a 
small eminence, began his counter agitation. The Karl *aw hi* 
robust form and waxingthand — he * a w the emwd sway n,wauls 
him; and too well acquainted with iii'mkmd (■> *ulfcr hi* addie**, 
he Spurred to the spot, and turning l.> Marmadul.e, said, in a 
loud voice, “Marinaduke Ncvile, arresl that man in the King's 
name!” 


Marmadllke sprang from his .Steed, and laid 111* hand on Hd 
yard's shoulder. Not one of the multitude stirred mi bchall <d 
their demagogue. As before the sun recede the star*, all lesser 
lights had died in the blare of Warwick's beloved name, llilyard 
griped his dagger, and struggled an instant; hut when he saw the 
awe and apathy of the armed tnoh, a withering expression of dis¬ 
dain passed over bis hardy ft^c. 

“Do ye suffer this?” fro said. “Do ye{sulfermc, who have 



placed swords in your hands, to go forth in liouds and lo the 
death?" 

“ I he stout Karl wrongs no mansaid a single voice, and the 
populace echoed the word. 

“Sir, then, I care not for life, since liberty is gone. I yield 
myselfvour prisoner." 

“A horse for my captive!" Sjaid Warwick, laughing— “and 
hear me promise you, that he shall go unscathed in goods and in 
limbs, find wot, when Warwick and the People meet, no vic¬ 
tim should be .sacrificed! Hurrah for King Edward and Fair 
England!" . . 

He waved bis plumed cap as lie spoke, and within the walls of 
Olney was beard the shout that answered. 

Slowly the Earl and his scantyJronp turned the rein: as he re¬ 
ceded. the multitiuTc broke up rapidly, and when the moon rose, 
that camp was a solitude ! * 

Such, ever grander in the individual than the mass, is the 
power of Man above -Mankind! 


IV. 


I lie .Noiiiuiii Karl and the Savon Demagogue confer. 

()\ leaving the ramp, Warwick rode in advance of his train, 
and his countenance was serious and fuK of thought. At length, 
as a mi n in the road hid the little band from the view of the rebels, 
the Karl motioned to Marmaduke to advance with bis prisoner. 
The young Nevile thou fell back, and ^toliin and Warwick rode 
breast to breast, out of hearing of the rest. 

“Master Hilyard, 1 am well content that my brother, when 


* The dispersion of the rebels at Olnry is forcibly narrated by a 
few senienees. graphic from their brief simplicity, in “The Pictorial 
History id Knglaml.” booh v., p. l«4. ''They (Warwick, Ac.) repaired 
in a very Iriendly maimer to Olney, where they found Kdward in a most 
nnhappv condition; his friends were dead or scattered, flying for their 
lives, oi hiding themselves in remote [dates; Ihe insurgents were almost 
Upon him. I iriirrf frjun 11'nnrirt ,t ei^t/ie insurgent! quietly back tu 
the Ai nth.'' 
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jou fell into his hands, spared jour life, out of gratitude tor the 
favour you once showed to mine." 

‘•Your noble brother, ntv Lord," answered Robin, drib 
“is, perhaps, not aware of the sen ice I once rendered jou. 
Mcthinks he spared me rather, because, without me, sii rain - 
prise which has shaken the Woodtiilcs from their roots around the 
throne, and given back Knglnmi to the .Nevilcs , had been nipped 
in the bud ! Your brother is a deep thinker I " 

“I grieve to hear thee speak thus of the Lord Montagu. I know 
that lie hath wilier devices than become, in mv eyes . a well born 
knight and a sincere man; but h-> loves his km:, and Ins ends 
are juster than his means. Master lltlv.irtl. enough of the just 
evil. Some months after the Yield uf'lirvlt.im, I chanced to tall, 
when alone, amongst a hand of loving and time 1 aio'a'lii.m out¬ 
laws. Then, their leader, recognising tlnj ciesi on mi helm, 
and mindful of smile 'light indulgence mu e show n to th; sltuiige 
notions of republican liberty, didst save me limn the swouls ot 
thy followers; from that time. 1 have sought lit taut to mend lit; 
fortunes. Thou hast rejected all mine offers, and I know well 
that thou h.i't lent thy service to the lat.il cause of L.uic.istin. 
Many a limp I might have given thee In the law , hut uiatiimii* !<*r 
thy aid in I lie needful "Unit, and In speak '-*•»»! h, m\ disd.un of 
all individual efforts In t“store a fallen House. mad** iiip turn mv 
eyes from transgressions, which nun* made known tu tin* hmg, 
placed thee beyond pard?»n. I *>i*p m»\\ that tlmu ait a man ul head 
ant! arin (c# tiring great danger upon n-iti -u**; and though thi- time 
Warwick bids thee escape and live, if nnep more thou offend, 
know me only as the hint’s .Minister. The debt between us is 
now cancelled. Yonder lips the path that conducts to the forest. 
Farewell. Yet stay; — poverfv niav have led thee into tfeji-un.” 

“Poverty interrupted llilvard - ‘povertv, I.ord Warwick, 
leads men to sympathize with the poor, and therefore I have done 
with riches.” He paused, and his breast heaved. “Yet,” he 
added, sadly, “now that 1 have seen the cowardice and ingra¬ 
titude of men, my railing seems out, and my spirit crushed.” 

“Alas!” said Warwick! v * whether man be rich or poor, in¬ 
gratitude is the vice of mpn; and you, whej have felt it from the 



iiioh, menace me with it from a king. But each must carve out 
his own way through this earth, without over care for applause or 
hlame; ami the Tomb is the sole judge of Mortal Memory!” 

Robin looked hard at the Earl's fare, which was dark and 
gloomy, as he thus spoke, and approaching nearer, he said — 
“Lord Warwick. I take from you liberty and life the more will¬ 
ingly. because a \oice I cannot mistake, tells me, and hath long 
told, that, sooner or later, time'will bind us to each other. Un¬ 
like other nobles, you hate owed your power not so much to lord- 
ship, land, andbi^th, and a king's smile, as to the love you have 
nobly won; you alonv , true Knight and princely Christian — you 
alone, in war, have .wbarcfl the' humble — you alone, stalwart and 
lesislless champion , liltvc directed your lance against your equals, 
and your order hath gone forth to the. tierce of heart —■ ‘Never 
smite the Common!*! ’ In peace. Von alone have stood up in your 
haughty parliament for just law or for gentle mercy; your castle 
hath had a hoard for the hungry, and a shelter for the houseless; 
your pride, which hath hoarded kings and humbled upstarts, 
hath never had a taunt for the lowly; and therefore I — Sou of the 
people — in the People's name, bless you living, and sigh to ask 
whether a People's gratitude will mourn you dead! Beware Ed¬ 
ward’s false smile — beware Clarence's fickle faith— beware Glou- 
cester's inscrutable wile. Mark, the sun sets! — and while we 
speak , yon dark cloud gathers over your nlumed liead.” 

He pointed to the heavens as he ceased, and a low roll of 
gathering thunder seemed to answer his ominous w arning. With¬ 
out tarrying for the Earl's answer. Hilyard shook the reins of his 
steed, and disappeared in the winding of the lane through which 
lie took his way. 


V. 

What faidi Edward IV. piirposeth to Keep with Earl ami people. 

Edvvvkd received his triumphant Envoy with open arms and 
profuse expressions of gratitude. He exerted himself to the utmost 
in the banquet that crowned the da£ not only to conciliate the il¬ 
lustrious new conicAs, but to rcmo\^^froni the minds of Raoul do 
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Fulke and his officers all memory of their past disaffection. No 
gift is rarer or more successful in tin* intrigues of life than that 
which Edward eminently possessed ~ \i/., the hi/iiofrisi/ of 
frankness. Dissimulation is often humhlc -- often polished - 
often grave, sleek, smooth, decorous; hut it is rarely gay amt 
jovial, a hearty laugher, a merry, cordial, boon companion. 
Such, however, was the felicitous craft of Edward IV.: and. m 
deed, his spirits were naturally so high - Ins good humour so 
flow ing — that this joyous hypocrisy cost him no eirort. Elated at 
the dispersion of his foes - at the prosper; of his return to Ins 
ordinary life of pleasure — there was snmrihiug s,, Kindly and so 
winning in his mirth, that he subjugated e> tirely the fiery temper 
ofHaoul de Fulke and the steadier suspicions of the more thous'ht- 
ful St.John, (llarenee. wholly reconciled to Edward, ga/ed on 
him with eyes swimming with affection, and soon dtank lumself 
into uproarious joviality. The Archbishop , more resorted , still 
animated the society liy the dry and epigrammatic wit not mo .on 
mon to his learned and subtle mind: hut Marwick, in vain, 
endeavoured to shake off an uneasy , ominous I'lnom. lie was mu 
satisfied with Edward's avoidance of discussion upon the grave 
matters involved in the Kail's promise to the insurgents, and Ids 
masculine spirit regarded vithsomc disd.uu, ami more siispi. wi, 
a levity that he considered ill- suited to the emergence. 

The banquet was over, and Edward, having dismissed Ills 
other attendants, was in his ehamher vv uli l.ord Hastings , whose 
office alwavs admitted him to the watdtohc of the kins. 

Edward’s smile had now left his lip: he paced the room with a 
hasty stride, and then suddenly opening the easement, pointed 
to the landscape without, which lay calm and suffused in moon¬ 
light. 

“Hastings," said he, abruptly, “ a lew hours since , and the 
earth grew spears ! Behold the landscape now ! " 

“So vanish all the King's enemies! ” 

“Ay, man, ay — if at the King's word, or before the King’s 
battle-axe; but at a subject’s command —. No, I ant not a King, 
while another scatters arrnieq in my realm, at his hare will. 'Foie 
Heaven, this shaft not last ’ ’’ 




Hustings regarded Hie countenance of Edward, changed from 
''liable beauty into terrible fierceness, with reflections suggested by 
liis profound and mournful wisdom. “How little a man’s virtues 
profit him in the eyes of meu*!” thought he. “The subject saves 
the crown, and the crown’s wearer never pardons the presump¬ 
tion!” ’ 

“Vou do not speak, Sir!” exclaimed Edward, irritated and 
impatient. “ Why gaze you thns.on me?" 

“Beau Sire," returned the favourite, calmly, “I was seeking 
to discover if your pride spoke, or your nobler nature.” 

“Tush!" said tile King, petulantly — “the noblest part of a 
King’s nature is his prnjc asjvidg! ” Again he strode the chamber, 
and again halted. “fl|^t the Earl hath fallen into his own snare 
— be bath promised in my name what I will not perform. Let the 
people learn that their idol hath deceived them. He asks me to 
dismiss from the Coutt the Queen’s mother and kindred! ” 

Hastings, who in this went thoroughly with the Earl and the 
popular feeling, and whose only enemies in England were the 
Wood'illes, replied simply — 

“These are cheap terms, Sire, for a King’s life, and the crown 
of England." 

Edward started, and his eyes flashed that cold, cruel fire, 
which makes eyes of a light colouring so far more expressive of ter¬ 
rible passions than the quicker and warmer heat of dark orbs. 
“Think you so, Sir? By God’s blood, £e who proffered them 
shall repent it in every vein of his body! Harkye, William Hast¬ 
ings do Hastings, 1 know you a deep and ambitious man; but 
better tor you, bad you covered that learned brain under the cowl 
of a mendicant friar, than lent one thought to the counsels of the 
Karl of Warwick." 

Hastings, who felt even to fondness the affection which Edward 
generally inspired In those about his person, and who, far from 
sympathizing, except in hate of the Woodvilles, with the Earl, 
saw that beneath that mighty tree no new plants could push into 
their fullest foliage, reddened with anger at this imperious me¬ 
nace. 

“My Liege,” saitWie, with becou%g dignity and spirit, “if 



you can thus address your most tried confidant and your lealest 
friend, your most dangerous enemy is yourself." 

“Stay, man," said the King, softening, “Ivasater warm, 
but the wild beast within me is chafed. Would (iloueesler were 
here! ” 

“I can tell you what would be the counsels of that wise young 
Prince, for I know his mind," answered Hastings. 

“Ay, he and yon love each other well. Speak out." 

“Prince Richard is a great reader of Italian lore. He saith that 
those small slates are treasuries of all experience. From that lorn 
Prince Richard would ssv to you — where a,'subject is so great as 
to be feared, and too much beloved !o hd destroyed, the King 
must remember how Tarpcia was crushed./ 1 ' 

“I remember nought ofTarpeia, and I detest parables." 

“Tarpeia, Sire, (it is a sloe; of old Rome,) was crushed under 
the weight of presents. Oh, my Liege," continued Hasting-, 
warming with that interest which an able man feels in his own su¬ 
perior art, “were I king for a year, by the end of it Warwick 
should he the most unpopular (and therefore the weakest/ lord in 
England 1 ” 

“And how, O wise in thine own conceit?" — 

“BeauSire," resumed Hastings, not heeding the rebuke 
and strangely enough he proceeded to point out, as the means of 
destroying the Earl’s influence, the very method that the Aich- 
bishop had detailed to Mbntagu, as that which would make the in¬ 
fluence irresistible and permanent, - ‘'Beau Siio." resumed 
Hastings, “Lord Warwick is beloved bv the people, because 
they consider him maltreated; he is esteemed by the people, be¬ 
cause they consider him above all bribe; he is venerated by the 
people, because they believe that in all their complaints and strug¬ 
gles be is independent (be alone) of the King, instead of love, I 
would raise envy; for instead of cold countenance I would heap 
him with grace. Instead of esteem and veneration I would raise 
suspicion, for I would so knit him to your house, that he could 
sot stir hand or foot against you; I would make his heirs your bro¬ 
thers, The Duke of Clarenre bath married one daughter — wed 
the other to Lord Richard.^Betroth your young princess to Mon- 
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toga's sou, the representative of all the Neviles. The Earl's iw* 
inensc possessions must thus ultimately pass to your own kindred. 
The Earl himself will he no longer a power apart from the throne, 
hula part of it. The barons will chafe against one who half ceases 
to be of their order, and yet monopolizes their dignities; the peo¬ 
ple will no longer see' in the Earl their champion, but a king's 
favourite find deputy. Neither barons nor people will Dock to his 
banner." 

“All this is well and wise,” said Edward, musing, “bat 
meanwhile my Queen’s blood — am I to reign in a solitude? — for 
look you, Hastings Nvou know well that, uxorious as fools have 
deemed me, l had pun>ose«antidesign in the elevation of new fa¬ 
milies, 1 wished to raist^a fresh nobility to counteract the pride of 
the old, and only upon new nobles can a new dynasty rely.” 

“Mv lord, 1 will not anger-^op again; but still, for awhile, 
the Queen’s rclations*will do well to retire.” 

“Hood night, Hastings,” interrupted Edward, abruptly, 
“my pillow in this shall be my counsellor.” 

Whatever the purpose solitude and reflection might ripen in 
the King’s mind, lie was saved from immediate decision by news, 
the next morning, of fresh outbreaks. The Commons had risen 
in Lincolnshire and the county of V'arwick; and Anthony Wood- 
vilie wrote word that, if the King would but show himself among 
tin fortes he had raised near Coventry, all the gentry around 
would rise against the rebellious rabble* Seizing advantage of 
these tidings, borne to him by his own couriers, and eager to 
escape.from the uncertain soldiery quartered at Olney, Edward, 
without waiting to consult even with the Earl, sprang to horse, 
and his trumpets were the first signal of departure that he deigned 
to any one. 

This d'ant of ceremony displeased the pride of Warwick; but 
he made no complaint, and took his place by the King's side, 
when Edward said, shortly, but with that customary outward 
friitikness in which he cloaked his falsehood — 

“Hear cousin, this is a time that needs all our energies. I 
ride towards Coventry, to give head add heart to the raw recruits I 
shall find there; but?,I pray you antl^fhe Archbishop to use all 
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means, in this immediate district, to rnisr fresh troops; for at 
your name armed men spring up from pasture and glebe, dyke 
and hedge. Join what troops you can collect in three days with 
mine at Coventry , and, ere the stride is in the harvest, England 
shall be at peace, (iod speed jou! llo! there, gentlemen, 
away! — a franc elrier ” 

Without pausing for reply — for he wished to avoid all 
questioning, lest Warwick might discover that it was to a W»od- 
trille that he was bound the King put spurs to his horse, and, 
while his men were yet hurrying to and fro, rode on almost alone, 
and was a good mile out of the town before Ih/force led hv St.John 
and Raoul dc Ftilke, and followed In Hastings, who held no 
command, overtook him. 

“I misthink the King,” said Warwick, gloomily, “but my 
word is pledged to the people, iml i! shall he kept!" 

“A man’s word is best kept when lus arm is the strongest," 
said the sententious Archbishop; "yesterday, you dispersed an 
army; to-day, raise one!" 

Warwick answered not, but, after a moment's thought, 
beckoned to Marmaduke.* 

“Kinsman,” said be, “spur on, with ten of my little com¬ 
pany, to join the King. Report to me if any of the Woodv illcs he 
iu his camp near Coventry.” 

“ Wither shall I sen<yhe report?” 

“To my castle of Warwick !” 

Marrnaduke bowed his head, and, accustomed to the brevity 
of the Earl's speech, proceeded to the task enjoined him. War¬ 
wick next summoned his second squire. 

“My lady and her children," said he, “are on their way to 
Middlebam. This paper will instruct you of their propreas. Join 
them with all the rest of my troop, exrepl my heralds and trum¬ 
peters; and say that I shall meet them ere long at Middlehnm! ” 

“It is a strange way to raise an army," said the Archbishop, 
drily, “to begin hv getting ri d of all the force one possesses " 

“Brother," answered ihr Earl, “I would fain show my >on 
IB-lavv, who may be lb . r of a line of kings , that a general 
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may be helpless at the head or thousands, but that a man may 
stand alone who has the love of a nation.” 

“May Clarence profit by,the lesson! Where is he all this 
while?" I 

“Abed,” said the st^utKarl, with a slight accent of disdain; 
and then, in a softer voice,«c added — “youth is ever luxurious. 
Better the slow man than the raise one.” 

Leaving Warwick to alischarge' the duty enjoined him, we 
follow the dissimulating Ivjng. 


What befals Kiugtfklw aril on his escape from Olnev. 


As soon as Edward wasSnjitoGsight of the spire of OIney he 
slackened his speed, ajjd beckoned Hastings to his side. 

“ Dear Will,” said the King, “ I have thought over thy counsel, 
and will find the occasion to make experiment thereof. But, 
nictliinks, thou wilt agree with me, that concessions come best 
from a king who has an army of his owm ’Fore Heaven! in the 
camp of a Warwick I have iete power than a lieutenant! Now 
mark me. I go to head some recruits raised in haste near Coventry. 
The scene of coutcsl must he in the Northern counties. Wilt thou, 


for love of me, ride night and day, thorough brake thorough brier, 
to Gloucester, on the Borders? Bid him march, if the Scot will 
let him, hack to York; and if he cannot hi&self quit the borders, 
let him send what men can be spared under thy banner. Failing 
this, raise through Yorkshire all the men at arms thou canst 
collect. But, above all, see Montagu. Him and his army secure 
at all hazards. If lie demur, tell him his sou shall marry his 
King’s daughter, aud wear the coronal of a duke. Ha! ha! a 
large bait for so large a fish! I sec this is no casual outbreak, but 
a general convulsion of the realm; and the Earl of Warwick must 
not be the only man to smile or to frown hack the angry elements.” 

“In this, Beau Sire,” answered Hastings, “you speak as a 
king and a warrior should, and I wilt my best to assert your 
royal motto — ‘Modus et. ordo.’ If I fyp but promise that your 
Highness has for awhile'-dismissed the V ^SS*-ille lords , rely upon 
The last of the Barons. I. *514 
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it, that ere two months I will place under your truncheon an army 
worthy of the Liege Lord of hardy England.” 

“Go, dear Hastings, I trust all to lhce!" answered the 

King. 

The nobleman kissed his sovereign's extended hand, closed 
his visor, and, motioning to his body rquire to follow him, dis¬ 
appeared down a green lane, avoiding such broader thoroughfares 
as might bring him in contact with the officers left at Olney. 

In a small village near Coventry,' Anthony tVoodvillc had 
collected about two thousand men; chiefly composed of the tenants 
aud vassals of the new nobility, who regardrtf the brilliant Anthony 
as their head. The leaders were gallant n£d ambitious gentlemen, 
as they who arrive at fortunes above tin ir birth mostly are — but 
tbeir vassals were little to be trusted. For in that day clanship 
was still strong,* and these folldVers had been bred in allegiance 
to Lancastrian lords, whose confiscated estates were granted to 
the Yorkist favourites. The shout that w elcomed the arrival of the 
King was therefore feeble ami lukewarm and, disconcerted by 
so chilling a reception, he dismounted, in less elevated spirits 
than those in which ho had left AJincy, at the pavilion of his 
brother-in-law. 

The mourning dress of Anthony, his countenance saddened by 
the barbarous execution of his father and brother, did not lend to 
cheer the King. 

Hut Woodville’s account of the Queen's grief and horror at the 
afflictions of her House, and or.lacijuctia's indignation at the foul 
language which the report other praeliees pul into thc«pnpu)ar 
mouth, served to endear to the King's mind tin* family that lie con¬ 
sidered unduly persecuted. Lien in the coldest breasts aflTcrliun 
is fanned by opposition, aud the more the Queen’s kindred were 
assailed, the more obstinately Edward clung to them, lty suiting 
bis humour, by winking at his galhintiics, by a submissive 
sweetness of temper, which soothed his own hasty moods and 
contrasted with the rough pride of Warwick and the peevish 
fickleness of Clarence, Elizabeth had completely wound herself 
Into the King’s heart. And the charming graces, the elegant 
accomplishments, of A* iony Woodville/ were too harmonious 
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with the character of Edward, who in all — except truth and 
honour — was the perfect model of the gay gentilhomme of the 
time, not to have become almost a necessary companionship. 
Indolent natures may be easily ruled — but they grow stubborn 
when their comforts tuidjhabits arc interfered with. And the 
whole current of Edwartfe merry, easy life, seemed to him to 
lose flow and sparkle, yf tjfS’ faces he loved best were banished or 
even clouded. 

He was yet convcrs* with Woodvillc, and yet assuring him, 
that however he mi£Jflr temporize, he would never abandon his 
interests — when, a g^nllcpian entered aghast, to report that the 
Lords St. John and dtfFulkc, on hearing that Sir Anthony Wood- 
viilc was in command ottttii? forces, had, without even dismount¬ 
ing, left the camp, am^r^ied with them their retainers, 
amounting to inure «han half of file little troop that rode from 
OIney. 

“Let them go,” said Edward, frowning; “a day shall dawn 
upon their headless trunks! ” 

“Oh, my King,” said Anthony, now Earl of Rivers, — who, 
by far the least selfish of his House, was struck with remorse at 
the penalty Edward paid for his love marriage, — “ now that your 
Highness can relieve me of my command, let mo retire from the 
camp. I would fain go, a pilgrim to the shrine of Compostella, 
to pray for my father's sins and iny Sovereign’s weal." 

“I.et us first see what forces arrive from London,” answered 
the King. “Richard ere lung will be on the march from the 
frontiers, and whatever Warwick’s resolves, Montagu, whose 
heart I hold in my hand, will bring liis army to my side. Let us 
wait.” 

But the next day brought no reinforcements, nor the next; and 
the King retired betimes to his tent, in much irritation and per¬ 
plexity; when at the dead of the night, he was startled from 
slumber by the tramp of horses, t}ie souud of horns, the challenge 
of the sentinels — and, as ho sprang from his couch, and hurried 
on his armour in alarm, — by the afirupt entrance of the Earl of. 
Warwick. The Earl’s face was sterf^but calm and sad; and 

•U* 
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Edward’s brave heart beat loud as be gazed on his formidable 
subject. 

“King Edward,” said Warwick/ slowly and mournfully; 
** jOu have deceived me! I promised tv the Commons the banish¬ 
ment of the Woodvilles, and to a WootKille you have flown." 

“Your promise was given to rebels/,'Vith whpro no faith can 
be held; and I passed from a den oflhutiify to the camp of a loyal 
soldier.” 

“We will not now waste words, Kin^ ” answered Warwick. 
"Please you to mount, and ride Northward.' The Scotch have 
gained great advantages on the iuarghe§. Yhe Puke of Gloucester 
is driven backwards. Ail the Lancastrians ifi the North have risen. 
Margaret of Anjou is on the coast of Normandy,* ready to set sail 
at the firstjderisive victory of her adjwc iits." 

“lam with you,” answered Edward; “'and l rejoice to think 
that at last I may meet a foe. Hitherto it seems as if 1 had been 
chased by shadows. Now may 1 hope to grasp the form and sub¬ 
stance of danger and of battle.” 

“A steed prepared for your grace awaits you.” 

“Whither ride we first?” 

“To niv Castle of Warwick , hard by. At noon to-morrow all 
will be ready for our Northward march." 

Edward, by this time, having armed himself, strode from the 
lent into the open air. ‘The scene was striking — the moan was 
extremely bright and the sky serene, but around the tent stood a 
troop of torch-bearers, and the red glare shone luridly upon the 
steel of the serried horsemen and the banners of the Karl, in which 
the grim While Bear was wrought upon an ebon eround, quartered 
With the Dun Bull, and crested in gold, with the Eagle of the 
MonthermerS. Far as the King’s eye could reach, he »aw but the 
spears of Warw ick; while a confused hum in his own encampment 
told that the troops Anthony Woodviilc had collected were not yet 
marshalled into order — Edward drew back. 

“And the Lord Anthony of Scales and Riverssaid he, he¬ 
sitatingly. 

* At this tiling Margtye’i was at Horfleur, — Wili.. VVvmx. 
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“Choose between the Lord Anthony of Scales and Rivers, 
and Richard Neviie, King!” answered Warwick, in a stem 
whisper. 

Edward paused, and aLthat moment Anthony himself emerged 
from his tent (which adjoined the King’s) in company with the 
Archbishop of York, Ijjghad rode thither in Warwick’s train. 

“3fy Lieger,” saidfthSi^allant knight, putting his knee to the 
ground, “I have hea*Lfrom the Archbishop the new perils that 
aw ail your Highness, ynd'I grieve sorely that, in this strait, yonr 
counsellors deem jt^ncet to forbid me the glory of fighting or 
falling by your side . I know too well the nnbappy odium attached 
to my House and naqjte in the northern parts, to dispute the policy 
which ordains my absence from your armies. Till these feuds are 
over, I crave your roySUeave to quit England, and perform my 
pilgrimage to the sainted smfino of.Compostella.” 

A burning flush passed over the King’s face as he raised his 
hroiher-in-law, and clasped him to his bosom. 

“Go or stay, as you will, Anthony!” said he, “hut let these 
proud men know that neither time nor absence can tear you 
from your King’s heart. But envy must have its hour! Lord 
\Y arwick, I attend you, but, it seems, rather as your prisoner 
than your Liege.” 

Warwick made no answer: the King mounted, and waived 
his hand to Anthony. The torches tossed to and fro, the horns 
sounded, and in a silence, moody and resentful on either part, 
Edward and his terrible subject rode on to the towers of War¬ 
wick. 

The licit day the King beheld, with astonishment, the im¬ 
mense force that, in a time so brief, the Earl had collected round 
his standard. 

From his casement, which commanded that lovely slope on 
which so many a tourist now gazes with an eye that seeks to call 
back the stormy and chivalric past, Edward beheld the Earl 
on his renowned black charger, reviewing the thousands that, 
file on file, and rank on rank, lifted pike and lance in the cloud¬ 
less sun. 

“After all” mattered the Klag^‘1 can never make a new 
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noble a great baron! And if in peace a great baron overshadows 
the throne, in time of war a great baron is a throne’s bulwark! 
Gramercy, I had been mad to east away such an army — an army 
fit for a King to lead! They serve Warwick now — hut Warwick 
is less skilful in the martial art than I-jand soldiers, like hounds, 
love best the most dexterous huntsman 


VII. 


How King Edward arrives at the easlU^of Middletiam. 

Os the ramparts of feudal Middleham, in the same place, 
where Anne bad confessed to Isabel the refinance of her childish 
love, again the sisters stood, awaiting tlu> coming of their lather 
and the King. They had only, wijje their mother, i cached 
Middleham two days before., aad the piecediijg night an advanced 
guard had arrived at the castle to announce the approach of the 
Earl with his royal comrade and visitor. From the heights, al¬ 
ready, they beheld the long array winding in glorious order to¬ 
wards the mighty pile. 

“Look!" exclaimed Isabel, “look! already meihink' I see 
the white steed of Clarence. Yes! it is he! it is my Ge.uge — on 
husband! The banner borne before, shows his device.” 

“Ah! happy Isabel!” said Anne, sighing, “what rapture 
to await the coming of him one loves!" 

“My sweet Anne,” Returned Isabel, passing her arm tenderly 
round her sister’s slender waist, “whenlhmi hast mmpicrcd the 
vain folly of thy childhood, thou wilt find a Clarence of thine own. 
And*yct,” added the young Duchess, smiling, “it must he the 
opposite of a Clarence, to be to thy heart what a C.laienre is to 
mine. I love George’s gay humour — tlmu Invest a melanrhnly 
brow. I love that charming weakness which supples to my woman 
Will — thou lovcsl a proud nature to command thine own. I do 
not respect George less, because I know my mind stronger than 
his own; but thou {like my gentle mother) wouldst have thy mate, 
lord and chief in all things, and live from bis life as the shadow 
from the sun. But where left yon our mother?* 

“In the oratory, at proper!” 
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“ She has been sad of late.” 

“The dark times darken her; and she ever fears the King’s 
falseness or caprice will stir the Karl up to some rash empire. My 
father’s letter, brought las^night to her, contains something that 
made her couch sleepless. 'J 

“Ua!” exclaimed We, Duchess, eagerly, "my mother con¬ 
fides in thee more than me.' -Saw you the letter?” 

“No." 

"Kdward will makeIhimsclf unfit to reign,” said Isabel, ab¬ 
ruptly. “ The Banftvs will call on him to resign; and then — and 
then , Anne — sister ^Anne, — Warwick’s daughters cannot be 
born to be simple subjects!’’ 

“Isabel, God temper your ambition! Oh! curb it — crush 
it down! Abuse not your influence with Clarence. Let not the 
brother aspire to the brother’s crown.” 

“Sister, a king’s diadem covers ail the sins schemed in the 
head that wins it!” 

As the Duchess spoke, her eyes flashed and her form dilated. 
Her beauty seemed almost terrible. 

The gentle Anne gazed and shuddered; but ere she found 
words to rebuke, the lovely shape of the Countess-mother was 
seen mov ing slowly towards them. She was dressed in her robes 
of state to receive Ik r kingly guest; the vest fitting high to the 
throat, where it joined the ermine tippet* and thickly sown with 
jewels; the sleeves tight, with the second or over sleeves, that, 
loose apd large, hung pendent and sweeping even to the ground; 
and the gown, velvet of cramousin, trimmed with ermine, made 
a costume not less graceful than magnificent, and which, where 
compressed, set off the exquisite symmetry of a form still youth¬ 
ful , and where (lowing, added majesty to a beauty naturally rather 
soft and feminine than proud and stalely. As she approached her 
children, she looked rather like their sister than their mother, as 
if Time, at least, shrunk from visiting harshly one for whom such 
sorrows were reserved! 

The face of the Countess was so sad in its aspect of calm and 
sweet resignation, that even the prou| Isabel was touched; and 
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kissing her mother's hand, she asked, ‘Ifany ill tidings preceded 
her father's coming?’ 

“Alas, my Isabel, the times themselves are bad tidings! 
’Tour youth scarcely remembers tlA days when brother fought 
against brother, and the son's swdrd rose against the father’s 
breast. But I, recalling them, trembWto hear (he faintest mur¬ 
mur that threatens a civil war." Styopa! sod, and forcing a smile 
to her lips, added, “Our woman fears i oust not, however, sad¬ 
den our lords with an unwelcome counK nance; for men, return¬ 
ing to their hearths, have a right to a wlfAs smile; and so, Isabel, 
thou and I, wives both, must forget the tnhrrow iu to-day. Hark! 
the trumpets sound near and neater lottos to the hall.” 

Before, however, they had reached the castle, a shrill blast 
rang at the outer gate. The portcullis vytfs raised; the young Itiike 
of Clarence, with a bridegroom's impatience, spurred alone 
through the gloomy arch, and Isabel, catcRing sight of his coun¬ 
tenance, lifted towards the ramparts, uttered a ory and waived 
her hand. Clarence heard and saw, leapt from his steed, ami 
had clasped Isabel to his breast, almost before Anne or the Coun¬ 
tess had recognised the new corner. 

Isabel, however, always stately, recovered in an instant from 
the joy she felt at her lord's return, and gently escaping his em¬ 
brace, she glanced with a blush towards the battlements crowded 
wiLh retainers, Clarence caught and interpreted the look. 

“Well, belle mtmt" he said, turning to the Countess — 
“and if yon faithful followers do witness with what glee a fair bride 
inspires a returning bridegroom — is there cause for shamp in this 
cheek of damascene?” 

“Is the King still with my Father?" asked Isabel hastily, and 
interrupting the Countess’s reply. 

“Surely, yes; and hard at hand. And pardon me that I forgot, 
dear Lady, to say that my royal brother has announced his inten¬ 
tion of addressing the principal officers of the army in Middlehnm 
Hall. This news gave me fair excuse for hastening to you aud 
Isabel.” 

“All is prepared for hi%Highness,” said the Countess, “save 
our own homage. We must quicken our steps — come Anne." 
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The Countess tool; the arm of the younger sister, while the 
Duchess made a sign toC.larcncc, — he lingered behind, and Isabel 
drawing him aside, asked — 

“Is my father reconciled to Edward?” 

“No — nor Edward to him.” 

“flood! The King has no soldiers of his own amidstyon armed 
train?” 

“Saxe a few of Anthony Woodville’s recruits — none. Raoul 
de Fulke and St. John have retired to their towers in sullen dud¬ 
geon. But haxeyoji no softer questions for my return, Bella mia?” 

“Pardon me —• many — my liing.” 

“ What other name should the successor of Edward the Fourth 
bear?” 

“Isabel.” said Clarence, in.great emotion, “what is it you 
would tempt me to? Edward the Fourth spares the life of Henry 
the Sixth, and shall Edward the Fourth’s Brother conspire against 
his own?” 

“God forefend 1 ” exclaimed Isabel — “can you so wrong my 
honest meaning? O George! can you conceive that your wife — 
Warwick's daughter — harbours the thought of murder? No! 
surely the career before you seems plain and spotless! Can Edward 
reign? Deserted by the Barons, and wearing away even my fa¬ 
ther's long credulous love; odious! except in luxurious and un¬ 
warlike London, to all the Commons —»how reign? What other 
choice left? none — save Henry of Lancaster or George of York.” 

“.Were it so,” said the weak Duke, and yet he added, falter- 
ingly — “believe me, Warwick meditates no such changes in my 
fat our.” 

“Time is a rapid ripener,” answered Isabel— “but hark, 
they arc lowering the drawbridge for our guests.” 

VIII. 

The ancients rightly gave to the goddess of eloquence — a crown. 

Thk I-ady of Warwick stood a*» the threshold of the porch, 
which in the inner Side of the broad quadrangle, admitted to the 
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apartments used by the family; and, heading the mighty train that, 
line after line, emerged through the grim jaws of the arch, came 
the Karl on his black destrier, and the young King. 

Even where she stood, the anxious Cluilrlninr beheld the 
moody and gloomy air with which Edward glanced around the 
strong walls of the fortress, and tip to the kittlemeuts that bristled 
with the pikes and sallets of armed men, who looked on the pomp 
below, in the silence of military discipline. 

“Oh, Anne!” she whispered to her youngest daughter, who 
stood beside her— “what arc women worth in the strife of men? 
Would that our smiles could heal the wounds which a taunt can 
make in a proud man's heart! ” 

Anne, affected and interested by her mother's words, and 
with a secret curiosity to gaze upon the man who ruled on the 
throne of the prince she luted, -ame nearer and more in front, and 
suddenly, as he turned his head, the King's regard rested upon 
her intent eyes and blooming face. 

“Who is that fair doiueil, cousin of Warwick?" he asked. 

“My daughter, Sire.” 

“Ah! your youngest! — I have not seen her since she was a 
child." 

Edward reined in his charger, and the Earl threw himself from 
hisselie. and held the King's stirrup to dismount. Hut he did so 
with a haughty and unsmiling t is.age. “1 would he the lirst , Sire," 
said he, with a slight eifiphasi-, and as if excusing to himself his 
condescension — “to welcome to Middlcham the son of Rukc 
Richard.” 

“And your Suzerain, my Lord Earl,” added Edward, with 
no less proud a meaning, ami leaning his hand lightly on War¬ 
wick's shoulder, he dismounted slowly. “Rise, lady," he said, 
raising the Countess, who knelt at the porch — “and you too, 
fair demoiselle. J’ardieu, — we envy tin: knee that hath knelt to 
you.” So saying, with royal graciousness, he look the. Countess’s 
hand, and they entered the Hall as the musician^, in the gallery 
raised above, roiled forth their stormy welcome. 

The Archbishop, who had followed close to Warwick and the 
King, whispered now to his brother — 
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“W hy would Edward address the Captains?” 

“ I know not.” 

“ HeWh made himself familiar with many in the march.” 

“Familiarity with a steel casque better becomes a King, than 
wassail with a greasy flat-cap.” 

“You do not fear lest be seduce from the While Bear its 
retainers?” 

‘•'As well fear that lie can call the stars from their courses 
around the sun.” 

While these words were interchanged, the Countess conducted 
the King to a throne-chair, raised upon the dais, by the side of 
which were placed Iwo’seats of state, and, from the dais at the 
same time, advanced the Duke and Duchess of Clarence. The 
King prevented their kneeling, and kissed Isabel slightly and 
gravely on the fore-head. “Tliss, noble lady, I greet the 
entrance of the Duchess of Clarence into the royalty of England.” 

Without pausing for reply, he passed on and seated himself 
on the throne, while Isabel and her husband took possession of 
the slate chairs on either hand. At a gesture of the King’s, the 
Countess and Anne placed themselves on scats less raised, but 
still upon the dais. But now as Edward sate, the hall grew 
gradually full of lords and knights who commanded in Warwick’s 
train, while the Earl and the Archbishop stood mute in the centre, 
the one armed cap-a-pie, leaning on his sword, the other with his 
arms folded in his long robes. 

The King’s eye, clear, steady, and majestic, roved round' 
that martial audience, worthy to be a monarch’s war-council, and 
not of one whom marched under a monarch’s banner! Their 
silence, their discipline; the splendour of their arms, the greater 
splendour of their noble names, contrasted painfully with the little 
mutinous camp of OlAey, and the surly untried recruits of An¬ 
thony Woodville. But Edward, whose step, whose form, whose 
aspeci, proclaimed the man conscious of his rights to be lord of 
all, betrayed not to those around him the kingly pride, the lofty 
grief that swelled within his heart. Still seated, he raised his left 
hand to command silence; with the fight he replaced his plumed 
cap upon his brow. 



“Lords and Gentlemen,” be said, (arrogating to himself at 
once, as a thing of course, that gorgeous following,) “wc have 
craved leave of our host to address to you some words— words 
which it pleases a king to utter, and which may not he harsh to the. 
ears of a loyal subject. Nor will we, at this great current of un¬ 
steady fortune, make excuse, noble ladies, to you, that we speak 
of war to knighthood, which is ever the sworn defender of the 
daughter and the w ife — the daughters and the wife of our cousin, 
Warwick, have too much of hero-ldood in their blue veins to grow 
p8le at the sight of heroes, C.omradcs in arms! thus far towards 
our foe upon the frontiers w>e have inarehed, without a sword 
drawn or an arrow launched from an archer's bow. We believe 
that a blessing settles on the head of a true king, and that the 
trumpet of a good angel goes before his path, announcing the. 
victory which awaits him. Mere, in the. hall of the Lari of War¬ 
wick, our Gaptaiu-General, we thank vmi for your eheeiful 
counlcuauee, and your loyal service; and here, as lielits a king, 
wc promise to you those honours a kbit: alum- worthily can 
bestow.” He paused , and bis keen eye glanced from chief to chief 
as he resumed: “Wc are informed that certain misguided ami 
traitor lords have joined the Hose of Lancaster. Whoever so doth 
is attainted, life and line, evermore !• His lauds and dignities ate 
forfeit to enrich and to ennoble the men who strike for me. Heaven 
grant 1 may have foes enow to reward all my friends! To every 
baron who owns Kdvv.trd the Fourth king, (ay, and not king in 
name - king in banquet and in bower -- but leader and captain in 
the war,) I trust to give a new barony — to every knight a new 
knight’s fee — to every yeoman a iiydc of land — to every soldier a 
year's pay. What more I can do, let it b« free for any one to 
suggest — for my domains of York are broad, and my heart is 
larger still! ” 

A murmur of applause and reverence went round. Vowed, as 
those warriors were, to tire Karl, they felt that \ mosaivc it was 
amongst them. 

“What say you, there? We are ripe for glory. Three days 
will wc halt at Middleham, guest lo our noble subject." 
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“Tlirfc days, Sire!” repeated Warwick, in a voice of sur¬ 
prise. \ 

*4Ji’es'; and this. Fair Cousin, and ye, Lords and Gentlemen, 
is my reason for the delay. I have despatched Sir William, Lord 
dc Hastings, to the Duke of Gloucester, with command to join 
us here — (the Archbishop started, but instantly resumed his 
earnest, placid aspect}— to the Lord Montagu, Earl of North¬ 
umberland , to muster all the vassals of our shire of York. As 
three streams that dash Into the ocean, shall our triple army meet 
and rush to the war. ■ Not even, Gentlemen, not even to the great 
Earl of Warwick will Edward* the Fourth be so beholden for 
roiaulmc and renown,-Its tfl inarch but a companion to the con¬ 
quest. If ye were raised in Warwick’s name, not’mine — why, 
he it so ! I envy him such friends;. Jiut I will have an army of mine 
own, to show mine Jijrglish soldierj how a PJanlagenct battles for 
his crown. Gentlemen, ye are dismissed to yoyr repose. In 
three days we march! and if any of you know in these fair realms 
the man, be he of York or Lancaster, more lit to command brave 
subjects than he who now addresses you, I say to that man — turn 
rein, and leave us! Let tyrants and cowards enforce reluctant 
service, my crown was won by the hearts of my people! Girded 
by those hearts, let me reign — or, mourned by them, let me 
fall! So God and St. George favour me as I speak the truth! ” 

And as the King ceased, he uncovered his head, and kissed 
tho cross of his sword. A thrill went through the audience. Many 
were there, disaffected to his person, and' whoiwWarwick’s in- 
fluenccMlonc could have roused to arms; but, at the close of au 
address, spirited and royal in itself, and borrowing thousand-fold 
effect by the voice and mien of the speaker, no feeling but that of 
enthusiastic loyally,-** almost tearful admiration, was left in 
those steel-clad breast/. 

As the King lifted on high the cross of his sword, every blade 
leapt from Us scabbard, and glittered in the air; and the dusty 
banners in the hall waved, as.to a mighty blast, when, amidst 
the rattle of armour, burst forth the universal cry — “Long live 
Edward the Fourth! Long live the Kfhg!” 

The sweet Countess, even amidst the excitement, kept her 
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eyes anxiously fixed on Warwick, whose countenance, however, 
shaded by the black plumes of his casque, though the j.isor was 
raised, revealed nothing of his mind. Her daughters Were^orc 
powerfully affected; for Isabel’s intellect was not so blinddd by her 
ambition, Init that the kingliness of Kdward forced itself upon her 
with a might and solemn weight, 'which crushed, for the moment, 
her aspiring hopes — Was iltiz the man unlit to reign? This the 
roan voluntarily to resign a crown? This the man whom (Icorge of 
Clarence, without fratricide, could sneered? No! — there, 
spoke the soul of the First and the Third Kdward! There, shook 
thematic, and there, glowed the eye, of the indomitable lion of 
the august I’lantagcucts! And the sattfc conviction, rousing softer 
and holier sorrow, sale on the heart of Anne: she saw, as for 
the first time, clearly before her, the awlulKoe with whom her 
Ill-omened and beloved Princ* had to struggle for his throne. In 
contrast beside that form, in the prime of manly youth — a giant 
In its strength, a god in its beauty — rose the delicate shape of the 
melancholy hoy who, afar in exile, coupled in his dreams the 
sceptre and the bride! IIv one of those mysteries magnetism seeks 
to explain, in the strong intensity of her emotions, in the tremor 
of her shaken nerves, fear seemed to grow prophetic. A steam 
as of blood rose up from the dizzy floors. The image of her young 
Prince, bound and friendless, stood before the throne of that 
Warrior-King. In the waving glitter of the rountless swords 
raised on high, she sat# the murderous blade against the hoy-heir 
of Lancaster descend — descend! Her passion, her terror, at 
the spectre which fancy thus evoked, seized and overcame her; 
and ere the last hurrah sent its hollow ' cho to the raftered roof, 
she sank from her chair lo*lhc ground, nuelcss and insensible as 
the dead. 1 

The King had not without design permit.cd the unwonted pre¬ 
sence of the women in this warlike audience. Partly because he 
was not unaware of the ambitious spirit of Isabel, partly because 
he counted on the affection shown to his boyhood by the Countess, 
who was said to have singular influence over her Lord, but prin¬ 
cipally because in snch a presence be trusted to avoid atl dis¬ 
cussion and all questioning, and to leave the effect of his eloquence, 
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in which ho. excelled all his contemporaries, Gloucester alone ex¬ 
cepted i single and unimpaired; and, therefore, as he rose, and 
rcjarnotl with a majestic bend the acclamation of the warriors, his 
cy^nAv turned towards the chairs where the ladies sat, and he 
was the first to perceive the swojtn of the fair Anne. 

With the tender grace thaw always characterized his service to 
women, he descended promptly from his throne, and raised the 
lifeless form in his stalwart arms'; and Anne, as he bent over her, 
looked so strangely Idicly’, in her marble stillness, that even in 
that hour a sudden-thrill shm through a heart always susceptible to 
beauty, as the harp-string tithe breeze. 

“It is but the beat, IlMyV said he to the alarmed Countess, 
“and lot me hope that interest which my fair kinswoman may take 
in the fortunes of Warwick attd of York, hilherio linked to¬ 
gether — ” . 

“May they ever he so!” said Warwick, who, on seeing his 
daughter’s state, had advanced hastily to the dais, and, moved 
by the King’s words, bis late speech, the evils that surrounded 
his throne, the gentleness shown to the beloved Anne, .for¬ 
getting resentment and ceremony alike, he held ou4 his mailed 
hand. The King, as he resigned Anne to her mother’s arms, 
grasped with soldierly frankness, and with the ready wit of the 
cold intellect which reigned beneath the warm manner, the hand 
thus extended, and holding still that iron gauntlet iu his own un¬ 
gloved and jewelled lingers, he advanced to the verge of the dais, 
to which, in the confusion occasioned by Aunc’s swoon, the prin¬ 
cipal edieers had crowded, and cried aloud — 

“Behold! Warwiekand Edward, thus hand in hand, as they * 
stood when the clariofc sounded the charge at Touton! and that 
link, what swords^Jforgcd on a mortal’s anvil, can rend or 
sever?” • 

Jo an instant, every knee, there, knelt; and Edward cx- 
ultingly beheld, that what before had been allegiance to the Earl 
was now only homage to the King! • 
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IX. 

Wedded confidence ami Io\e — the Karl and lli»* Prrlaie ■ tin* ft.Wr 
and the King — srheim?* — wiles - and the iaiih of a dark ihimght 
destined in eclipse a sun. 

AVhii.k, preparatory to the bati-pict, Kylward, as was then 
the daily classic custom, relaxed hi- f.itigi, s, mental or bodily, 
in the hospitable hath, the Archbishop sought the closet of the 

Karl. 

“Brother," said he, throwing h tnself with some pelnlanee 
into the only chair the room, otherwise splendid, contained — 
“ when von left me, to seek Kdwartl in the e imp of Anthony Wood- 
villc, what was the tinderstandiiqz-belvveen u-?" 

“I know of untie,” answercu the Karl, who, having dnITed his 
armour, and dimmed his squires, leaned llinughllullv against 
the wall, dre'Sed for the hanquet, with the exception of the short 
surcoat, which lay glittering on the tabouret. 

“You know of none? Reflect! Have jmi brought hither 
Edward as a^tucst or as a prisoner?” 

The. Karl knit his brows - “A prisoner, Archbishop I ” 

The Prelate regarded hint with a cold smile. 

“Warwick, you who would deceive no other man, now seek 
to deceive yourself." The Karl drew hack, and his hardy coun¬ 
tenance grew a shade pafer. The Prelate resumed — “You have 
carried Kdward from his camp, and severed him ftom his troops; 
you have placed him in the midst of your own followers -* you 
have led him chafing and resentful all tile wify, to this impregnable 
keep; and you now pause, amazed by,the grandeur of your 
captive; a man who leads to his home a tig - — n spider who has 
entangled a hornet in its web! — ” 

“>'ay, reverend brother," said the Karl, calmly, “ye church¬ 
men never know what passes in the hearts of those who feel atufdn 
not scheme. When I learned that the King had (Ted to the Wood- 
villcs — that he was bent upon violating the pledge given in his 
name to the Insurgent Comnfons; I vowed that he should redeem 
my honour and his own, or tbat for ever I would quit his serv ice. 
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And here, within these walls which sheltered his childhood I 
trusted) and trust still, to make one last appeal to his better 
reason./ 

Ffrr all that, men now, and history hereafter, will consider 
EdwaruVs your captive.” -i 

“To living men, iny word# and deeds can clear themselves; 
and as for history, let clerks .and scholars fool themselves in the 
lies of parchment! "die who has acted History, despises the 
gownsmen who sit in Aloistered ease, and write about wbat they 
know not.” The Earl paused, and then continued — “I confess, 
however, that I have had a scheme. I have wished to convince 
the King iiow little his musjieooin lords can bestead him in the 
storm; and that he holds tfcis crown only from his Barons and his 
People." ’ *' v •» 

“That is, from the I.ord Wa.fick!” 

“ l’ci haps I am the personation of botli Seignoric and People ; 
hut I design this solely for his welfare. Ah, the gallant Prince — 
how well he bore himself to-day! ” 

“Ay, when stealing all hearts from thee to him.” 

“And, YivcDieu, ) never loved him so well as when he did! 
Methinks it was for a day like this that J reared his youth and 
achieved his crown. Oh, Priest — Priest, thou mistakest me. 
1 am rash, hot, haughty, hasty; and I love not to bow my knees 
to a mail because they call him King, if his life be vicious and his 
word be false. But, could Edward be, ever as to-day, then in¬ 
deed should 1 hail a Sovereign whom a Baron may reverence and 
a soldier serve! ” 

Before the Areiibishop could reply, the door gently opened, 
and the Countess appeared. Warwick seemed glad of the inter¬ 
ruption ; lie turned tjmckly — “And how fares my child?" 

"Recovered fromrhor strange swoon, and ready to smile at thy 
return. Oh, Warwick, thou art reconciled to tbe King! ” 

“ That glads thee, sister?” said tbe Archbishop. 

“Surely. I. it not for my Lord’s honour?” 

“May he find it so!” said the prelate, and he left the room. 
“My Priest-Brother is chafed,said the Earl, smiling. “Pity 
he was not born a trader, he would have made a shrewd bard 
Thf latt <f the Haront. I. 2a 
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bargain. — Verify our Priests burn the Jews out of envy! All, 
m’amie, how fair thou art to-day. Methinks even Isabef s cheek 
less blooming." And the warrior drew the lady towards binyind 
smoothed her hair, and tenderly kissed her brow 1 . “My fftter 
veiedthcc, I know, for thou Invest Edward, and blamest me not 
for my love to him. It is true, tha'^he hath paltered with me, and 
that I had stern resolves , not against his Crown , but to leave him 
to his fate, and in these halls to resign mj charge. Hut while he 
spoke,and while he looked, methmighl 1 sal his mother’s face, and 
heard his dear father's tones, and the < ast rushed over me, and all 
wrath was gone. Soilless myself, \\C‘, would he not he my son?" 
The Earl’s voire trembled, and Ihe-te’nfs slopd in Ids dark eyes. 

“Speak thus, dear Lord, to l.o.bel, for I fear her over- 
vaulting spirit -- " 

“Ah — had Isabel been tfs wife!" be paused and moved 
away. Then, as if impatient to escape the thoughts that tended 
to an ungracious recollection , he added — “and now , sweetheart 
— these slight lingers have uptimes buckled on my mail, let them 
place on my breast this badge of St. George’s chivalry; and, if 
angry thoughts return, it shall remind me that the day on which I 
wore it first, Richard of York said to his young Edward, ‘Look 
to that star, boy, if ever, in cloud and trouble, thou woiihkt 
learn what safety dwells in the heart which never knew deceit!' ” 

During the banquet, the King, at whose table sale, only the 
Duke of Clarence and IhckKarl's family, was gracious as day to all, 
but especially to the Lady Anne; attributing her sudden illness to 
some cause not unflattering to himself, her beauty which some¬ 
what resembled that of the Queen, sav^ that it had more, ad¬ 
vantage of eipression and of youth, was j\‘erisely of the character 
he most admired. Even her timidity, anil'hc reserve with which 
she answered him, had their charm ; for lily; many men, them¬ 
selves of imperious nature and fiery will, he preferred even im¬ 
becility in a w oman to w hatever was energetic or determined; and 
hence, perhaps, his indifference to the more darfling beauty of 
Isabel. After the feast, the numerous Demoiselles, highborn 
and fair, who swelled the more than regal train of the Countess, 
were assembled in the long gallery, which was placed in the third 
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story of the Castle, and served for the principal State apartment. 
The oance began; but Isabel excused herself from the Pavan, 
and tUe King led out the reluctant and melancholy Anne. 

To^jproud Isabel, whohad never forgiven Edward's slight to 
herself, resented deeply hrS-etident admiration of her sister, and 
conversed apart with the Hdchbishop, whose subtle craft easily 
drew from her lips eqnfessiais.of au ambition higher even than bis 
own. He neither eijpourjrged rior dissuaded; he thought there 
were things more impossible than the accession of Clarence to the 
throne, but he w4s one wiVt never plotted, — save for himself and 
for the church. a‘ 

As the revel wdned/me Prelate approached the Earl, who, 
with that remarkable cuiujcXsv which charmed those below Bis rank, 
and contrasted with his hau|bii*...’ps to his peers, had well played 
amongst his knighas the part of host, and said, in a whisper, 
“Edw ard is in a happy mood — let us lose it not. Will you trust 
me to settle all differences, ere he sleep? Two proud men never 
can agree without a third of a gentler temper.” 

“You are right,” said Warwick, smiling, “yet the danger 
is, that 1 should rather concede too much, than be too stubborn. 
But look you; all I demand is, satisfaction to mine own honour, 
and faith to the army I disbanded in the King’s name.” 

"MU" muttered the Archbishop, as he turned away, “but 
that all is everything to provoke quarrel f° r y ou • an< * nothing to 
bring power to me!” 

The Earl and the Archbishop attended theKing to his chamber, 
and after Edward was served with the parting refection, or livery, 
the Earl said, with hid most open smile — “Sire, there are yet 
affairs between us; v/yom will you confer with — me or the Arch¬ 
bishop?” 

“Oh! the Archbishop, by all means, fair cousin,” cried 
Edward, no less frankly, “for if you and I are left alone, God 
help both of us! — when flint and steel meet, fire flies, and the 
house may burn.” 

The Earl half smiled at the cahdopr — half sighed at the levity 
— of the royal answer, and silently left the room. The King, 
drawing round him his loose dressing.robe, threw himself upon 

’ 25 * 
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the gorgeous coverlid of the bed, and lying at lazy length, motioned 
to the Prelate to seat himself at the foot. The Archbishop obeyed. 
Edward raised himself on bis elbow, and, by the light of seven 
gigantic tapers, set in sconces of massive silver, the Prj'st and 
the King gravely gazed on each otlnlr, w ithout speaking. 

Atiast, Edward, bursting iiitmhis bale, clear, silvery laugh, 
said, “Confess, dear Sir and cousbi — confess that we arc like 
two skilful masters of Italian fence,* each fearing to lay himself 
open by commencing the attack." 

“Certes,” quoth the Archbishop.^ ‘your Glace over-estimates 
my vanity, in opiuing that I doeniei.'iny.clf equal to so grand a 
duello. If there were dispute betwed'i us,‘I should only win by 
baring’my bosom.” ' 

The King’s bowlike lip cur* tv \vcih a slight sneer, quickly re¬ 
placed by a serious and earnest expression “J.et us leave word- 
making, and to the point, tieorge. Warwick is displeased be¬ 
cause I will not abandon my wife’s kindred; you, with more 
reason, because I have taken from your bands the Chancellor’s 
great seal — ” 

“For myself, I humbiy answer that your Grace errs. I never 
coveted other honours than loose of the church.” 

“Ay,” said Edward, keenly examining the young prelate’s 
smooth face, “is it so? Yes, now 1 begin to comprehend thee. 
What offence have I givqn to the church? Have I suffered the law 
too much to sleep against the Lollards? If so, blame Warwick." 

“On the contrary. Sire, unlike other priests, I have ever 
deemed that persecution heals no schism, lllow not dying tMibers. 
Ilatherdo I think of late that too much severity hath helped to aid, 
by Lollard bows and pikes, the late rising My lady, the (Queen’s 
mother, unjustly accused of witchcraft, hl’iti sought to clear her¬ 
self, and perhaps loo zealously, in cxcitihg your Grace against 
that invisible giant — ycleped heresy.” 

. “ Pass ou,” said Edward. “ It is not then indifference to the. 
Ecrlesia that you complain of. Is it neglect of the Ecclesiastic? 
Ha! ha! you and I, though young, know the colours that make 
op the patchwork world. Archbishop, I love an easy life, if your 
brother and his friends will but give me that, let them take all else. 
V 
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Agiiirf, Isay, to the point, — I cannot banish my lady’s kindred, 
hut I v ill hind your house still more to mine. I have a daughter, 
fail in;; male issue, the heiress to my crown. I will betroth her to 
vom nSphew, niy beloved Montagu’s son. They are children yet, 
hut their ages not unsuited. And when I return to London, young 
Nevile shall be Duke of Beflfort, a title hitherto reserved to the 
royal rare.* Let that be pledge of peace between the Queen’s 
mother, hearing (he ^ine'nonours, and the House of Nevile, to 
which they pass.” 

The cheek of the Archllshop (lushed with proud pleasure; be 
bowed Ill's head , aiqlKiIvLjJd, ere he could answer, wenlon,— 
“ Warvv irk is already so hyi that, pardie, I have no other step to 
give him save my throne htWlf .^and God’s truth, I would rather be 
Lord Warwick than King of tngujd! But for you - listen — our 
only Knglish Cardinal is old and sickly — whenever he pass to 
Abraham's bosom, who hut you should have the suffrage of the 
Holy College? Thou kiiovvesl that I am somewhat in the good 
favour of the Sovereign Pontiff. Command me to the utmost. 
Now, George, are we friends?” 

The Archbishop kissed the gracious hand extended to him, 
and. surprised to find, as by magic, all his schemes frustrated by 
sudden acquiescence in the objects of them all, his voice faltered 
with real emotion as he gave vent to his gratitude. But abruptly 
lie checked himself, his brow lowered, and with a bitter re¬ 
membrance of his brother’s plain, blunt sense of honour, he said, 
<<Vei, alas, my I.icge, in all this there is nought to satisfy our 
stubborn host.” 

“By dear Saint Giorge and my father’s head!” exclaimed 
Kdvvard, reddening, /nd starting to his feet, “what would the 
man have?" 

“You know," answered the Archbishop, “that Warwick’s pride 
is only roused when he deems his honour harmed. Unhappily, as 
he thinks, by your Grace’s full consent, he pledged himself to 

• 4 „,| j,i ( |(.|.(t ilicre was lint oneYoj^ist Duke then in England out of 
the Koval Painilv—vi«., the young hoy. Buckingham, who afterwards 
\ainlv sought to bend the l ljsscs how of Warwick against Kichard the 
Third. 
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the insurgents of Olncy to the honourable dismissal of the lords 
of the Woodrille race. And unless this he conceded, 1 fear me. 
that all else be will reject, and the love between ye can be but 
hollow! ” 

Edward took but three strides across the chamber, ami then 
halted opposite the Archbishop, and laid both hands on his 
shoulders, as, looking him full in tl»c face - he said, "Answer 
me frankly, atn I a prisoner in these to\Vers,f >r not?" 

“Not, Sire.” 

‘"You palter with me. Prie-t. J^inve been led here against 
my will. 1 am almost without an ar n>'d rntjmir. I am at the 
Earl's mercy. This chamber might b^’niy prase, and this couch 
my bed of death.’’ 

“Holy Mother I Can you thiifJ’so if Warwick? Sire, you freeze 
my blood." 

“Well, then, if I refuse to satisfy Warwick’s pride, and 
disdain to give up to rebel insolence loyal senants. wliat will War¬ 
wick do? Speak out, Archbishop." 

“I fear me, Sire, that he will resign all ollice, whether of 
peace or war. I fear me that the goodly army now at sleep within 
and around these walls will vanish into air, and that yuiir Highness 
will stand alone amid'l new men, and against the di'alTcrtiim of 
the whole land ! " 

Edward’s lirm hand tumbled. The Prelate continued , with a 
dry, caustic smile 

“Sire, Sir Anthony Woodville, now l.nnl Hirers, has relieved 
you of all embarrassment; no doubt, mv l.ord Hnrset and Ins 
kinsmen will be chevaliers enough to do tif’ same. Hie Duchess 
of Bedford will but suit the decorous usniA' to retire awhile into 
privacy, to mourn her widowhood. And wVien a year is told, if 
these noble persuns re-appear at Court, yourword and the Earl's 
will at least hare been kept.” 

“I understand thee," said the King, half laughing; "but I 
have my pride as well as Warwick. To concede this point is to 
humble the conceder.” 

“I hare thought how to soothe all things , and without hum¬ 
bling cither party . Your Grace's mother is dearly beloved by 
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Warwick, and revered by all. Since your marriage she ha'll lived 

secluded from all slate affairs. As so nearly akin to Warwick_ 

so deeply interested in your Grace — she is a fitting mediator in all 
disputes..Be they left to her to arbitrate.” 

“Ah! running Prelate, thou knowest how my proud mother 
hates the Woodvilles — thou knowest how her judgment will 
decide. ’ ^ . 

“Perhaps so; l>u/ at least your Grace will be spared all pain 
and all abasement.” 

“ Will Warwick consent (o this?” 

“ 1 trust so." 

• * / 

“ Learn, and report to r e. Enough for to-night’s conference.” 

Edward was left alone ' 'nd his mind ran rapidly over the field 
of action open to him. 

“I hate half wotfthe Earl’s army,” he thought; “hut it would ' 
he to lose all hold in their hearts again, if they knew that these 
unhappy Woodtilles were the cause of a second breach between 
us. Ortcs, the Lancastrians are making strong head! Certes, 
the times must Ire played with and appeased! And yet these poor 
gentlemen line me after my own fashion, and not with the bear’s 
bug of that intolerable Earl. How came the grim man by so fair a 
daughter? Sweet Anne! 1 caught her eye often lived ou me, and 
with a soft fear which mv heartbeat loud to read aright. Verily, 
this is the fourth week I have passed without hearing a woman’s 
sigh! What marvel that so fair a face enamours me! Would that 
Warwick made her his ambassador; and .yet it were all over with 
the A\*oodv files if he did. These men know not how to manage 
me, and well-a-dny, tint task is easy enow to women! ” 

He laughed gaily IryCiimself as be thus concluded his soliloquy, 
and evtinguished theTspers. But rest did not come to his pillow; 
and after tossing to ffnd fro for some lime in vain search for sleep, 
he rose and opened his casement to cool the air which the tapers 
had overneated. In a single casement, in a broad turret, pro¬ 
jecting from an angle in the building, — below the tower in which 
his chamber was placed, the King*aw a solitary light burning 
steadily. A sight so unusual at such an hour, surprised him. 

“ Peradvcuture the wily prelate,” thought he. “Cunning never 
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sleeps." But a second look showed him the very form that chased 
bis slumbers. Beside the casement, which was partially open, he 
< sae’ the soft profile of the Lady Anne; it was bent downwards; 
ind what with the clear moonlight, and the lamp within her 
chamber, he could see distinctly that she was weeping. “Ah! 
Anne,” muttered the amorous King, “would that I were by to 
kiss away those tears! ” While yet the unholy wish murmured on 
his lips, the lady rose. The fair hanu', tha^seetned almost trans¬ 
parent in the moonlight, closed the c-sement; and though the. 
light lingered for some minutes ere ft left the dark walls of the 
castle without other sign of life than tfy\>tep,pf the sentry, Anne 
was visible no more. ^ , 

“Madness — madness - nr^-, ,!" again murmured the 
King. “These Ne\iles are fatal<o nft in all wavs — in hatred or 
in love!” 



NOTE TO BOOK I.—10- 


The Bodge of the Bear and ragged S'-'J "** s " celebrated in the 
liftcenili century, (lial'tlie following cxfCf bom a letter addressed by 
Mr. <',mirthopc, Hougc Croix, lo tb«i »*‘‘ 10r • wjl n° doubt interest the 
reader, and the aulhor is happy in •« opporlumlj afforded of express¬ 
ing his acknowledgments for the emndenus attention with which Mr. 
I'.ourtlinpe has honoured hisJnip m ‘ s: ~ 


* “ College of Anns. 

‘•As regards the badge-’ 1 ’‘chard Sex He, Karl of Warwick - vis., 
Ihe Bear and Staff. 1 a-’',’ cc^mlj , as to the probability of 

Ins haling sometime-*"’.' 1 ?<' wh /’ 1 '; l,a * e '. and sometimes th K 
, | r »‘ l>r«‘<*is<*l ,with thp wa> in which tho Bear and .Staff 

•jr«‘ s«*t forth in t’ * OUf ' carl > Karls, (Warwick,) before the 

f'.omiucst \v' there, find t x..~ figured with the staff upon their 

\ . I I ' „ the bear at their H*et, and the staff alone is introduced as 
" nr'li-r’i' upon theif shields. 

1 .. -,.e story of Ihe origin of these badges is as follows: — 

.,ir!h. nr Arihgal, is reputed to liaie been the first Earl of Wu- 
». and being one of the knights of King Arlhur’s Bound Table0U 
.tehosed him to lone a cognizance; and Arlh or Narth signifying in 
llidish the sail.. Irstis in Kalin, he took Ihe bear for such cogni¬ 

zance: Ins successor, Monidus, Earl of Warwick, in single combat, 
oiereame a might} gianl, (who had eneounlernd him with a tree pulled 
up Irom Ihe root, the houghs of -whieh had been torn from it,) and in 
token of his success, assumed the ragged staff. You will thus see that 
Ihe origins of the two were different, which would render Ihe bearing of 
them separately mil unlikely, and you will likewise infer that both came 
through Ihe Beauchamps. I do not find Ihe Rigged staff ever attributed 
lo the Nodes before tlie match with Beauchamp. 

‘ As regards the crest or cognizance of Nevile. the Pied Bull has 
been tiff cognizance of that family from a very early time, and the Bull’s 
head n- crest, and both the one and Ihe other maj have been used by 
the King-maker, and by his brother, the Marquess Montagu; the said 
hull appears at the feel of Richard Nevile, in the BonsBoll, accom¬ 
panied by ihe Eagle di‘ Moiitliermer; the crests on either side of him 
are those of Monlngtif and Nevile: besides these two crests, both of 
which the Marquess Mo'ntagn may have used, he certainly did use the 
firs idiot . issuanl out of a ducal coronet, as this appears alone for his 
crest oi'his garter plate, as a crest for Montagu, he having given the 
arms of that family precedence over his paternal coat of Nevile; the 
King-maker likewise, upon his seal, gives the precedence to Montagu 
and Monthcnncr, and they alone appe*»upon his shield." 
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NOTE TO BOOK IV_VII. 


Hume. Rapin. sntu- ar((1 all dismiss the .ior> of Kilwanl s actual 
imprisonment at Middle!., m »hil«- l.inpiird. Sharon turner, and 
others, adopt it iniplieill) thourrh Linear'! has sun essfulli 

grappled with some of Hume ^ llj( .,. |i(1||s hl . |( . f , olh( . r< 
unanswered. Hume stales that i. M1 ,. h r .„. t , s I mKdward’s 

suhsequent proclamation against Clarence-and Warwick. Litigant 
answers after eorreeling an immati-r., ( . wor jn datl .,, _ .. , hat 

the proclamation might not to hate tm - 1(ll . d „ i( , a , ,-on- 


fined to the enumeration of offences 
amnesty in ” And then, surely 


the attainder of C.larence flirt 

enumerates it among his WTenees. V h ','.'"hi',', roi'al 

estate, person, and life, in -Iran waJc. putlmg..,,,, fr , (ln 

alt his liberty* after prom ring gre^api.^.-nolmns. 1L, ^ is r j,; ar ,|,. a 
if the amnesty hindered Edward fronf charging WnrwiCK^,^ |f| *_ 
pmonrnenl only one year after it was granted, it would, u f ( , r ti ttr i 
hinder him from charging Elan-nee with it nine wars after. 4 1)n , 
habit- is it that this article of accusation tines not refer to an\ niv^on- 
fljhfnt, real or supposed . at Middleham . m 14611. but to Elarenec jn _ 
fusion of England in 1470, when Edward's stale, personne. and u,. 


ai»\ searl afterw. 


r; -immitled after the general 
" v '«e inconsistency, quote* 


cnees, *^i 
-•trail wa\ 


m which the king 


r procuring gre^papl.wi.^olitms.” It.. j t j s 
dered Edward froiif charging Warwick^] 


were, indeed jeopardized by his narrow escape from the fortified house, 
where he might fairly heealhd, *“in slraite ward**; ” especially as the 
words. **after procuring great commotions," could not apply to the 
date of the (supposed detention in Middleham. when, instead of pro¬ 
curing commotions, Elarence had helped Warwick to allay them, but 
do properly apply to his subsequent rebellion in 1470. Finally, Edward's 
charges against his brother, as Lingnrd. himself, has observed else¬ 
where, are not proofs, Aid that king never scrupled at any falsehood to 
serve his turn. Nothing, in short, can be more impiobable th«%f this 
tale of Edward’s captivity — there was no object m it. At the very time 
it is said to have taken place, Warwick is absolutely engaged iy warfare 
against the king's foes. The moment Edward leaves Middleham. instead 
of escaping to London, lie goes carelessly and oprnlv to Vork, to judge 
and execute the very Captain of the rebels whom Warwick has subdued, 
and »u die very midst of Warwick’s armies! Far from appearing to har¬ 
bour the natural resentment so vindictive a kin*: must have felt (had so 
great an indignity been offered to him) - a him si immediately after he 
leaves York, he takes the Nevile family into greater power than ever, 
confers new dignities upon W’arwiek, and betroths his eldest daughter to 
Warwick's nephew- On the whole, then, perhaps some such view of the 
king's visit to Middleham, which has been taken in this narrative, may 
be considered not the least probable compromise of the disputed and 
contradictory evidence on the subject. 










